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ALAMEDA HERCULES.—SEVILLE, 


“ De cien mil modos hechizas; 
Hables, calles, cantes, mires, 
O te acerques 6 retires, 
El fuego de amor atizas.” 
CERVANTES: La Fitanilla. 


Ir was a quiet April evening in beautiful 
Seville, and I was strolling leisurely through 
the Plaza Nueva, enjoying the cool breeze 
that, coming up the valley of the Guadal- 

VoL. XVIII.—11 


quivir, gently stirred the orange-leaves over- 
head, when I noticed a light shoot to the 
very top of the cathedral tower, transform- 
ing it into a pillar of fire that illuminated 
the city far and wide. I stopped, and, 
while wondering at this sudden transition 
from darkness to the glare of noonday, and 
also at the noise of the bells, —for it seemed 





‘as if all within a radius of miles were ring- 
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you: there is to be a gypsy 
dance in Triana to night; will 
you go?”’ 

Here was an opportunity as 
rare as it was unexpected, for 
the private assemblies of these 
semi-outlaws are very difficult 
of access, and there alone are 
danced the ‘‘Ole’’ and the 
“Zarabanda,’’ against which 
the anathemas of the Church 
and the edicts of royal councils 
have been leveled in vain. I 
could not imagine how Pan- 
cho had obtained his invita- 
tion, but I replied unhesitat- 
ingly in the affirmative. 

** Bueno! Meet me at ten 
o’clock in the Plazuela of Santa 
Ana!’’ said the artist as, wav- 
ing his hand, he disappeared in 
the crowd with which the Plaza 
Nueva was rapidly filling. 

A few words concerning the 
Gitanos, or Spanish gypsies, 
may not be out of place here 
while we await the hour of ren- 
dezvous, The origin of this vag- 
abond race, whose types, widely 
distributed through the Penin- 
sula, are especially marked in 
the southern provinces, is un- 
known. From certain words 
in their dialect that are com- 











THE CATHEDRAL ALTAR,.—SEVILLE, 


ing at their utmost, producing a fearful 
din,—I felt a tap upon the shoulder. Turn- 
ing, I saw my friend Don Francisco de la 
Cuesta, a young artist of much promise, 
whose devotion to his profession was only 
exceeded by his love of mischief, and 
who had been my welcome companion in 
many a suburban excursion and nocturnal 
ramble. 

‘*Pancho,”’ as the ladies had nicknamed 
him, was a true Andalusian, handsome, 
gallant, talkative, and gifted, with a full 
share of the gay imsouciance characteristic 
of his race; and upon this occasion his 
black eyes twinkled with more than usual 
merriment, as, noticing my look of inquiry, 
he said: 

**You are admiring the Giralda? Zso 
no es naela,—that is nothing,—they always 
illuminate it on St. Joseph’s eve. But 
listen, amigo mio, | have good news for 








mon to Sanscrit, Orientalists 
have conjectured that the Gi#a- 
nos may have sprung from some 
tribe of inferior caste in India. 
Not only is their origin involved in mystery, 
but the habits of their daily life, the ceremo- 
nies of marriage, and all festivities are zeal- 
ously guarded from the eyes of inquisitive 
strangers. Their language, hafsh and gut- 
tural, is almost impossible for foreigners to 
acquire by reason of the intricate gram- 
matical construction of the sentences; and 
this difficulty is increased by the intense 
clannishness of the gypsies themselves. 
Although the Spaniards are constantly 
trading with the people, and a knowledge 
of this jargon would be of the greatest 
service, it has always remained absolutely 
unintelligible to them; after many inquiries, 
I have never found one who could repeat 
half a dozen words of Rommany, as it is 
called. The Gitanos are virtually pagans, 
their religious ideas not extending beyond 
fetish worship; and, cruelly persecuted for 
centuries, they, no doubt, owe their escape 
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from extermination to their poverty, a 


potent safeguard against the Inquisition. 


As they never marry out of their sect, this | 


has had a tendency to perpetuate their 
physical characteristics unaltered, as well 
as to preserve numerous strange customs 
and superstitions that otherwise would long 
since have disappeared. Gitano is a born 
Ishmaelite; every man’s hand is against 
bim, and his hand is in every man’s pocket 
and upon every man’s horse, which, in a 


few hours, he can so shave, color, and dis-- 


guise by means known to the craft, that the 
owner himself will fail to recognize his 
property. Dishonest by nature, instinct, 
and education, adroit theft is, in his eyes, 


For smuggling he is peculiarly fitted, owing 
to his perfect acquaintance with all the by- 
paths of the mountains, and no small pro- 
portion of his ill-gotten gains is to be 
credited to his skill as a contrabandista. 
His wife shares these and other disagreeable 
qualities with her husband, and is usually 
by far the worse rogue of the two. She 
tells fortunes; furnishes infallible love- 
potions, compounded of the most disgust- 
ing ingredients, and does not hesitate to 


descend to even more questionable employ- 
ments; but her chastity has passed into a 
proverb. A terrible punishment awaits the 
gypsy woman who violates her conjugal 
vows—burial alive in some secluded spot. 


| cactus, he holds his court. 





The Gitanos are more settled in their 
habits than their brethren of other lands, 
living generally in caves and hovels in the 


| unsavory suburbs of large cities, subsisting 


as best they can, and invariably at the ex- 
pense of others. The men avoid steady 
labor, but the women often seek it, the 
government tobacco factories giving work 
to thousands of them. The whole tribe 
acknowledges allegiance to a king, who oc- 
cupies a spacious cave in the Albaycin of 
Granada, where, in a grove of gigantic 
This import- 
ant personage, aside from being a trifle 


| more filthy, has little to distinguish himself 
| from his subjects; the long whip with 
the most desirable of accomplishments. | 


which, instead of a sceptre, he is armed, 
being apparently his sole badge of sover- 
eignty. His civil list is small, and his 
treasury always depleted through the de- 
mands of a clamorous and hungry family, 
causing him to levy a tax upon any unfor- 
tunate stranger whom curiosity may have 
induced to pay him a visit ; it being under- 
stood that this imposition guarantees pro- 
tection against the beggars, who abound in 
his dominions, and seem to compose the 
majority of his retainers. He dresses with 
great simplicity, and carries in his sash an 
enormous pair of shears, for, when not 
busied with affairs of state, his majesty 
clips horses and mules. His subjects, who 
approach him with the most marked respect 


A ** PASO,” 
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AN ANDALUSIAN WAKE, 


and deference, 
10,000 live in 
Seville. 
Promptly at the appointed hour I met | 
Don Francisco, and with him a common | 
| 


number 60,000; of these, | 
the suburb of Triana, in | 
| 


acquaintance, named Don Antonio Both | 
were dressed in Majo costume: green velvet | 
jackets, with double rows of silver buttons ; | 
knee-breeches; leggings of embroidered | 
leather; and the black plush ca/aites, or 
low-crowned hat. We walked rapidly 
through the streets, and, crossing the river, 
entered the gloomy lanes of Triana, the | 
haunt of the footpad and the contraband- 

ista, where it is the height of imprudence 

to venture alone after nightfall. A short | 
distance from the bridge our guide turned | 
to the left into a square overgrown with 
weeds and choked with rubbish, and halted 
in front of a house whose imposing dimen- | 
sions gave signs of once having been the | 
residence of some noble and wealthy family. | 
The glories of the old mansion, built per- | 
haps for some powerful grandee,—for the 

escutcheon over the doorway bore the lilies 

of France, quartered with the insignia of 

Castile,—had vanished long ago, with the 

fortunes of the owner ; and the walls were | 
now mouldy and in ruins; and the mytho- 
logical heroes, whose battered statues filled 
the niches, were headless and unrecogniza- 
ble. Still, cold and forbidding as was the 
exterior, it was evident there was life 
within, as occasional gleams of light strug- 
gled amid the cobwebs of the windows, and | 


| most striking and picturesque. 


| welcome. 


through the cracks of the ponderous gates 
came the tinkle of a guitar, and the words 
of the familiar ballad sung by a sweet 
female voice : 


“ Breve el pié como Andaluz, 
Los ojos de matadora, 
Mucho negro y mucha luz, 
Cada mirada traidora 
Deja un muerto y una crus.” 


The music ceased at the thundering knock 
of Don Fernando, as the door, like those 
of most Spanish houses, moved by a wire 
from an upper gallery, swung open, appa- 
rently of its own accord, and we passed 
inside. The scene that met our eyes was 
We found 
ourselves in a large court, planted with 


| orange-trees loaded with fruit, while in the 


centre of the little grove stood the remains 
of a superb Moorish fountain. Nearly two 
hundred persons, of all ages and both 
sexes, were walking about, laughing and 
talking ; and quite a number had gathered 
around the singer, whose performance our 
entrance had interrupted. As we ap- 
proached the fountain, a young gypsy left 
one of the groups, and, advancing, bade us 
His costume was of equal rich- 
ness with that of my companions, and Don 
Francisco whispered to me that he was the 
master of the house, and wealthy for a 
Gitano ; adding, that they were old friends, 
which accounted for our invitation. Hav- 


ing been politely seated in a corner near a 
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low platform, we had an opportunity to | 
study the faces of the restless crowd, whose | 


fiery eyes glittered with anything but pleas- 
ure at the presence of strangers in the 
ceremonies of their annual festival. The 
women were largely in the majority, and 
their brilliant attire and garlands of flow- 
ers rendered them extremely attractive. 
Some of these swarthy damsels wore girdles 
of white and red roses ; others had their jet- 
black hair entirely concealed by a mat of 
buds extending to the eyebrows, and cov- 
ering the head like a closely-fitting cap. 
Opposite us sat the orchestra, composed 
of tambourines, kettle-drums, and guitars. 
The musicians thrummed idly on their in- 


struments, impatient for the arrival of their | 


leader, who came in about half an hour after 
we did. He was so fat, that he rolled rather 
than walked, and his jolly countenance wore 
an expression of mingled knavery and good 
humor. The gaudy ribbons and paste 
jewelry that decked him from top to toe 
were fairly dazzling. Two months after- 
ward, when I saw him in durance vile, 
stripped of his finery, and chained to a 
cart guarded by a squadron of cavalry, I 
learned for the first time that he was the 
notorious £/ Planeta, one of the most 
expert contrabandistas in Spain. Philo- 
sophical to the last, he seemed to care little 


for his misfortune, and joked his scowling 
and crestfallen comrades who were hud-; : 
dled beside him with the same mischievous 
leer with which he had eyed the many 
dancers whirling in the mazes of the ball 
of Triana. 

When all was in readiness, the orchestra 
struck up a monotonous tune, accompanied 
by a number of the spectators who clapped 
their hands, while they chanted a song in 
the Gitano jargon. Then suddenly a tall, 
| shapely girl glided upon the platform, 
| seeming hardly to touch the boards. Her 

skirt of yellow silk reached just above the 
ankle, a basque of scarlet velvet enclosed 
her slender waist, and her shoulders were 
covered with a shawl embroidered with 
flowers. In her hands she held a pair of 
ivory castanets. Her beauty was of that 
| bold, voluptuous type peculiar to the south, 
and her figure of faultless symmetry be- 
trayed in every gesture the unstudied grace 
that renders the woman of Andalusia, of 
whatever rank, pre-eminent among her sex. 
Moving to the edge of the stage, she began 
the contortions of the ‘‘ Ole,’’ a dance in 
which all the muscles of the body are 
brought into play, the arms and waist act- 
ing as prominent a part as the feet them- 
selves. Gradually one after another of her 
| companions joined her, until there were ten 
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on the floor. At a given signal the tune 


was changed to a livelier one; the orches- | 


tra played faster and faster; the audience, 


growing excited, crowded about the plat- | 


form, and cries of ‘‘ Arvre! Arre!”’ 
On !’’) filled the court, as the lithe bodies 
of the dancers swayed to and fro, keeping 
perfect time to the wild and furious music. 


(On! | other, 
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| here than in any other city of the kingdom. 
It is a place of wonderful contrasts. On 
one side are stately avenues lined with 
magnificent palaces and gardens; on the 
rise dingy Moorish habitations, 
| reached by winding lanes so narrow that 
| an umbrella when raised will barely clear 
| the walls. As in Oriental communities, the 


The roguish girls, tearing their wreaths to | different sects are separated: the Jews are 


pieces, showered roses upon the performers 
or pelted them with oranges; and some 
enthusiastic 4/a7os threw in their hats, which 
were instantly kicked over the heads of the 
by-standers, amid great applause. As the 
attitudes varied, bringing with each motion 
some fresh surprise, some startling panto- 
mime, one needed only a glance at the 
frenzied gestures and glaring eyes of the 
Gitanos to detect the unbridled passions 
that lurk beneath the usually impassive ex- 
terior of this singular, barbaric people. It 
was daybreak when we took our departure, 
but still the dancers showed no signs of 
exhaustion, and we could hear the merry 
shouts and clatter of heels long after we 
had recrossed the river. 

While there is not the slighest exposure 
in these dances that could offend the most 


restricted to one quarter, the Moors to 
| another, the gypsies to a third; and no- 
where outside of Cairo and Damascus are 
exhibited such a variety of outlandish cos- 
tumes. In the surging throngs of the 
promenades, the uniform of the soldier and 
the cowl of the friar are especially conspicu- 





fastidious, the impressions left upon the | 


mind are the reverse of elevating; and, 
after witnessing these extraordinary per- 
formances, one cannot wonder that the 
interests of both Church and State impera- 
tively demanded their suppression. The 
fact that they have survived, since their 
introduction by the Phoenicians into ancient 
Beetica, the various dominations that, at 
different epochs, wielded the sceptre of the 
Peninsula,—some of them involving entire 
changes of nationalities, with new ideas, 
creeds, and prejudices, —offers a remarkable 
instance of the longevity of an amusement 
perfectly adapted to the tastes of its vota- 
ries, the mirthful but hot-blooded peasantry 
of Andalusia. 

Of all the cities of Spain, there is none 
that can compare in general attractiveness 
with the famous Andalusian capital. In 
the feudal towns of old Castile will be 
found much of interest to the student of 
history ; in Madrid can be witnessed the 
pompous ceremonial of the court ; Cordova 
has her mosque; Tarragona her cyclopean 
and Roman remains; Granada her peerless 
Alhambra. But in Seville alone can be 


studied to advantage the strange customs 
of a society in some respects civilized, yet 
in many others still exhibiting unmistak- 
able traces of barbarism; more noticeable 








ous ; the one the mark of a jealous military 
despotism, the other the badge of an order 
fast passing away. 

Seville has the first and grandest bull- 
fights of the season ; her AZayos are the most 
extravagant in dress, her women the most 
witty and beautiful, her religious festivals 
the most expensive and splendid in the 
world. It is here, then, that we must look 
for the characteristic types of Andalusia, 
that favored land where the ancients placed 
their Elysian Fields and Garden of the 
Hesperides. 

The houses of Andalusia are thoroughly 
Oriental in plan and well-fitted to resist the 
scorching heat of the climate. They are 
entered by heavy gates studded with knobs, 
and worthy in strength and dimensions to 
defend the barbican of a castle. These 
admit to the zaguan, a short hall having at 
the end an ornamental iron grating open- 
ing upon the court or patio. The szaguan 
is the place where the young lady of the 
mansion, if there be one, receives calls. It 
would be a flagrant breach of etiquette for 
the lover to be admitted to the parlor, so 
he takes up his position on one side of the 
grating, his dudcinea posting herself on the 
other. No chairs are permitted in this 
airy drawing-room, for, if they were fur- 
nished, the cavalier might be tempted to 
stay too late. As it is, however, it is not 
unusual to see couples standing together at 
midnight, with the rain sometimes blowing 
in upon them, as the zaguan affords but 
slight protection from the weather. These 
protracted interviews are only allowed after 
betrothal, and the sighing gallant, now all 
devotion and sentiment, is generally trans- 
formed into the most imperious and exact- 
ing of husbands before the expiration of the 
honeymoon. 

The court always contains a fountain ; 
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and in dwellings of any pretensions is 
planted with orange-trees and exotics, that 
grow with tropical luxuriance. Overhead, 
covering the entire area, a o/edo, or awning, 
is stretched during the summer months, as, 
without this precaution, the heat would 
be intolerable. In old-fashioned Spanish 
houses the kitchen is situated near the front 
door, giving one the full benefit of the 
garlic and saffron odors as soon as he 
enters, but preventing their diffusion 


triangular needle seen elsewhere, but a 
formidable blade two feet long, and of the 
finest Toledo steel. The knife, to which 
all are so partial, is a wicked-looking affair, 
called a zavaja from its resemblance to a 
razor. Defense with the zavaya has been 
reduced to a science, and it would be diffi- 
cult to find a boy of ten years not provided 
with one, and an adept in its use. These 
swords and knives bear the motto common 





through the parlors and sleeping apart- 
ments. The latter have lofty ceilings, 
and are delightfully cool in summer, but 
correspondingly damp and cheerless at 
all other seasons. They are frequently 
paved with white marble, and finished 
with brilliant azu/ejos or Moorish tiles. 

The manners of the Andalusian ‘are 
easier, and his disposition gayer and 
more free from care, than that of the 
haughty and reserved Castilian. Con- 
tent with little, and cheerful under the 
most adverse circumstances, he is never 
so happy as when he can dance, and it 
is with his heels that he loves to cele- 
brate the principal events of his exist- 
ence. The rattle of the castanets and 
the tinkle of the guitar are heard upon 
all occasions ; at fairs, in street. proces- 
sions, at marriage feasts, and even in 
churches, and around the biers of de- 
ceased children. There is scarcely any 
grief manifested at these assemblies, 
rendered sacred by the presence of the 
dead ; for it is considered a cause of 
rejoicing that the little one is out of 
pain, and has not been spared to endure 
privations ; which, though accepted with 
apparent indifference, are too often 
keenly felt by the poorer classes of 
Southern Spain. 

The life of a Spanish gentleman of society 





is one of elegant leisure, his times being | 
| 


occupied in smoking, sleeping, love-making, 
and gossip. He passes many hours daily 
in the café and at the club; there is not 
a game of chance with which he is not 
perfectly familiar, and upon all questions 
relating to the cockpit and the bull-ring 
his opinion is authoritative, and not to be 
gainsaid by the most skilled professional. 
His dress is French, excepting the cloak, 
in whose ample folds the person can be 
completely disguised, even from an inti- 
mate acquaintance. Of course, he carries 








DON FRANCISCO—THE ‘‘ MAJO.”’ 


| to the weapons forged upon the famous 
Tagus : 


| “ No me saques sin razon; 
| No me envaines sin honor.””* 

The Andalusian has many noble traits of 
| character; he is generous, hospitable, affa- 
| ble to strangers, and so punctilious that he 
| would rather die than be guilty of a base 
'action. But while courtesy itself in public, 

at home he is somewhat inclined to arro- 
gance toward the female members of his 
| family, especially his wife, always remem- 
| bering the amusing proverb of his country- 


a cane, an indispensable: portion of the | 


outfit of a man of fashion. 


Nine out of | 
ten of these sticks contain swords, not the | 


| 
1« Do not draw me without cause; 
Do not sheathe me without honor,” 
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men, ‘‘ He who becomes a lieutenant upon 
his wedding-day, will never be promoted.’’ 

The ladies are vastly superior to their 
lords, and, it 1s no exaggeration to say, 
that in native grace and in those qualities 
of mind and heart that most adorn the sex 
they have few rivals anywhere. They are 
usually brunettes, with slender forms, hands 
and feet of surprising delicacy and beauty, 
and well-poised heads, crowned with 


‘“‘ The long locks that foil the painter’s power,” 


whose glossy luxuriance shows that they 
have never felt the weight of that mon- 
strosity, the modern bonnet. In the olden 
time, picturesque costumes were universally 
worn ; now, however, they are only brought 
out during the carnival and upon national 
festivals. ‘Those who indulge in this ex- 
hibition of finery are calied Majos and 
Majas. The dress of the Majo has al- 
ready been described; that of the Maja 
consists of a tight basque, a flounced skirt 
trimmed with heavy fringe, and the white 
mantillg. Every garment is of the most 
expensive silk. Thus arrayed, and armed 
with the omnipresent guitar, ‘‘the instru- 
ment that talks ;’’ or with the fan, a weapon 
whose magic power few can resist, he would 
be indeed a cynic who refused to acknowl- 
edge the charms of the fascinating Aaja. 

The restraints to which women are sub- 
jected in other countries of Europe are 
redoubled in Spain, a consequence of the 
Oriental seclusion so long practiced by the 
Moors. The sefortta—or for that matter, 
the girl of the lower orders also—never 
appears upon the street alone. Should she 
be seen at any hour of the day talking to a 
male acquaintance, in the most crowded 
thoroughfare, her reputation would be irre- 
trievably lost. 

The careful mamma invariably accom- 
panies her daughter, generally walking 
behind her, as though afraid she might 
elope with some daring gallant in case her 
vigilance were for a moment relaxed. As 
may be imagined, this unnatural severity, 
the result of an utter want of confidence, 
often reacts, and, in after-years, when the 
damsel becomes her own mistress, is not 
favorable to the preservation of a high 
standard of morality. Aside from this social 
peculiarity, for which she is in nowise 
responsible, the Spanish woman is the 
kindest and most indulgent of mothers. 
She never neglects her family, she joins in 
the sports as well as shares the sorrows of 








her children, nor does she despise those 
domestic cares and endearments which, in 
other countries, are too frequently sacrificed 
to the contemptible exactions of fashion- 
able life. 

Spanish politeness, while proverbial and 
universally observed, is, in a great degree, 
artificial and the effect of habit. ‘‘ Don 
Diego and his sefora place their house, 
their carriage, everything they possess, at 
your disposal,—a su disposicion de V,’’— 
but either of them would be astonished 
were you to consider their offers more than 
empty compliments. It would seem, how- 
ever, the rule does not work both ways, as 
a little anecdote will prove. Several years 
ago an American lady of position was 
residing at Madrid, and, being deservedly 
a great favorite in the society of the capital, 
made hosts of friends. One of the ladies, 
while calling, happened to see and praise a 
beautiful India shawl, that cost her hostess 
$1500 in Paris, and requested permission to 
examine it more closely. It was accord- 
ingly handed her, and growing still more 
profuse in her expressions of admiration, 
madame, not to’ be outdone in courtesy 
even by a Madrilefia, said, ‘‘It is at your 
disposal, sefiora;” when, to her utter aston- 
ishment, she received a cordial, ‘‘ Thank 
you,’’ as her guest rose and carried off the 
precious shawl in triumph. Having paid so 
dearly for the knowledge, that in Spain it is 
not always safe to do as the Spaniards, it is 
probable that the wife of the American 
Minister was more cautious in the future. 

The Andalusian carnival, which once 
rivaled in splendor the famous displays of 
the Italian cities, has of late years declined 
in interest, and is now a stupid and tame 
affair. Police regulations have so curtailed 
its privileges, by prohibiting burlesque re- 
presentations of public characters, that 
even the natives find in it but little amuse- 
ment.. The garrison is in readiness to be 
called to arms at a moment’s notice, and 
guards are posted as a precaution against 
revolutionary outbreaks, for which the 
crowds of strangers and the convenient 
disguises afford ample facilities, that have 
more than once been taken advantage of 
by conspirators. The bands of students 
who, in the traditional costume of their 
order, roam the streets with violins and 
guitars, form about the only feature worthy 
of notice. Most of these itinerant musi- 
cians are poor, and try to increase their 
scanty means by giving concerts under the 
| balconies. When the coin does not fall 
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as fast as expected, one of the performers | supported by bearers and draped with black 


tosses up his cocked hat, which is usually | 
returned amid a perfect rain of curafos upon | 


the pavement. The masked are few and 


cloth. Its ornaments are of the richest 
and most elaborate description. Crowns of 
gold, rings upon every finger, and neck- 


far between, but the dancers are numerous, | laces of diamonds and rubies decorate these 
and the graceful 4o/ero is to be seen on all | grotesque dolls, whose shoulders are cov- 


sides, sometimes danced in character by 
couples, but oftener by a single seiorita. 


ered with velvet cloaks stiff with gold em- 
broidery, and each worth a fortune. A 


But while the carnival is losing its popu- | favorite representation is that of our Saviour 
falling under the weight of the cross, where 


We 


larity, the ceremonies of Holy Week are ' 


annually increasing in magnifi- 
cence, and are celebrated in 
Seville with greater pomp than 
in Rome itself, attracting thou- 
sands of visitors from every part 
of Europe. The chief peculiar- 
ity of these ceremonies are the 
processions of images, or fasos. 
Each church has its cofradia, 
a religious brotherhood and 
body-guard of the patron saint, 
whose wooden statue, the size 
of life, stands over the high 
altar. Some of these images 
are of remote antiquity, and the 
accounts of the miracles they 
have wrought and the wonder- 
ful cures they have effected 
would fill a library and exhaust 
the faith of the most devout, 
if wax vofos were not hung up 
before the shrines to establish 
their truth and confound the 
scoffing unbeliever. They vary 
greatly in workmanship, from 
the misshapen block of the 
ninth century to the master- 
piece of Montajies, who has 
been styled the Spanish Phid- 
ias; and it generally happens 
that the one of least artistic 
merit is the holiest, and en- 
titled to the highest consideration of relig- 
ious veneration. 


The advance-guard of the paso is com- | 


posed of ‘‘ Nazarenes.’’ They wear domi- 
noes terminating in a pointed cap, rope 
girdles, and long trains crimped and fur- 
belowed, which they manage with a 
ludicrous anxiety that would do credit to 
the most finished coquette. The colors of 
their robes are black, white, purple, or 
scarlet. Each ‘‘ Nazarene’’ carries a 
lighted taper; and this division of the 
cofradia is followed by companies of 
Roman soldiers, horse and foot, whose 
shining armor and waving plumes add 
much to the brilliancy of the pageant. 
Next comes the image upon a platform 


the gaudy trappings contrast most painfully 
with the suffering, distorted face, disfigured 
with trickling streams of blood. As the 
platform, with its contents, is of great 
weight, it is impossible to carry it more 
than a block or two without stopping to 
rest. During the halt the choristers chant 
a hymn, and then the procession moves 
slowly on again. These delays necessarily 
consume much time, and as the cathedral— 
the destination of all the pasos—is often a 
long distance from the church, those who 
participate in the ceremonies do not, as a 
rule, get back to their starting-point until 
daylight. Upon Good Friday, the grand 
day of this imposing festival, the streets are 
densely packed with spectators; and the 
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stirring music of the military bands, the 
blaze of innumerable candles, the gorgeous 
paraphernalia of the cofradias, and the wild 
enthusiasm of the people render the scene 
a most exciting and memorable one. 
Arriving at the cathedral, the paso adores 
the host, which is deposited in an elegant 
silver monstrance standing in the ‘* Monu- 
ment.’’ The latter is a wooden temple 
made in sections, and painted white and 
gilded. It is one hundred and twenty feet 
high by fifty square at the hase, is lighted 
by two hundred silver lamps and nearly one 
thousand tapers, and is adorned with gigan- 
tic statutes of the patriarchs and apostles. 

One of the most agreeable customs that 
attracts the attention of the foreigner in 
Spain is the daily paseo, or promenade. 
There is no town, no matter how small, 
without its a/ameda, where, in the afternoon, 
the people assemble to take the air and en- 
joy themselves. Seville has two of these, 
the ‘‘ Alameda Hercules,’’ named from a 
statue of that hero of antiquity that has 
been mounted on one of the monolithic 
pillars found at the Roman city of Italica ; 
and Las Deticias,: which extends for nearly 
three miles along the Guadalquivir. Las 
Delicias is a charming resort, and the 
grounds, laid out in the finest style of 
landscape-gardening, well merit the title 
they have received. 

The succession of strange figures and gay 
costumes, so common in the towns of Anda- 
lusia, resembles an endless and varied pano- 
rama. On the sidewalk, sheltered by a 
venerable arcade, whose marble columns 
have served to embellish some Roman tem- 
ple or Moorish mosque, sits the eseribano, 
or notary, with his folios and bunches of 
quills as in the days of Gil Blas. Some- 
times he is seen poring over lengthy scrolls, 
full of mysterious hieroglyphics; sometimes 
composing a tender epistle for a laughing 
damsel who stands impatiently by, but 
usually engaged in the more congenial oc- 
cupation of doing nothing. Under these 
crumbling arches, in the gray of the morn- 
ing, trips the dainty seftora from the early 
mass, missal and rosary in hand, displaying 
at each step that inimitable, pliant grace, the 
birthright of her fair countrywomen. She 
stops to greet an acquaintance on her way to 
the cathedral, or, perchance, to kiss the fin- 
gers and receive the blessing of some fat old 
priest, whose conversation is not always of 
things divine, but too often ‘‘ of the earth, 
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earthy.’’ Then through the narrow streets, 
with clangor of drum and trumpet, pass 
files of ill-drilled soldiers, the houses re- 
peating the martial strains of the band that 
always accompanies the escort of the na- 
tional colors, In their rear comes a String 
of donkeys, whose burdens, sweeping the 
pavements, drive the pedestrian to the wall, 
provoking a fruitless defense with cane and 
umbrella, and exhausting the utmost re- 
sources of Spanish profanity. 

The shrill cry of the cake-vender, “ Zortas/ 
Tortas! Que buenas tortas ! calientas ! calt- 
entitas /”’ rings upon the crisp air, drowning 
the mournful voice of the blind newsman 
and peddler of lottery-tickets, proclaiming 
the result of the latest drawing at Madrid. 
A flock of goats, guided by a keeper armed 
with the patriarchal crook, has stopped 
in front of a private residence, and the 
slattern housemaid flirts with the shepherd 
while he milks the animals; a primitive 
custom, which removes all suspicion of a 
previous visit to the pump, that product of 
our higher civilization. But the flirtation 
suddenly ends, and the goats are driveh to 
a side-street; for the tinkling of a silver 
bell, and the approach of lines of men with 
lighted lamps and candles, announce the 
coming of the host, carried by a priest in 
full canonicals, urder a canopy upheld by 
four attendants. As the procession moves 
by on its mission of comfort to some dying 
bed, every hat is raised, and the more de- 
vout kneel down before ‘‘ His Sacramental 
Majesty.’’? Then the crowd turns aside to 
gaze at the exhibition of a crippled bull- 
fighter, who, in the exercise of his noble 
profession, has lost a leg. His two boys 
are his assistants ; one, wearing a huge mask 
with horns, personates the bull; the other 
plays many parts from chulo to cachetlero; 
while the father, arrayed in tattered finery 
that once figured in the grand arena, bows 
nimbly about, now planting the darts in a 
piece of cork fastened to the forehead of 
the ‘‘ bull,” and anon giving the coup-de- 
grace, using his wooden sword with all the 
dexterity of a practiced espada. The per- 
formance over, the audience leave just 
before the hat is passed around ; the beggar 
returns to his séesta upon the cathedral 
steps ; the scullions, with the rations of the 
sentinels at the gates, march on; the wooden- 
spoon maker resumes his occupation upon 
the curbstone; the silk-winder goes back 
to his thread and reels by the side of the 
convent door, and the Moorish slipper- 





merchant, dressed in his Oriental costume, 
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cries, ‘‘ B-a-a-bu-ches /” through the streets 
where his ancestors once paraded with 
regal pomp; when the Western Khalifate 
was cultivating, with a success that seemed 


born of inspiration, the complex questions | 


of experimental science, when Cordova was 
the most splendid and intellectual of the 
Saracen capitals. Here are mingled ped- 
dlers of tropical birds; pilgrims from 


| 

| groves; the dreamy, semi-Oriental exist- 
/ence, so at variance with the practical 
| utilitarianism of our restless American life ; 
the picturesque assemblies, where, in the 
soft rays of the moon, the diversions of the 
peasantry go merrily on, and 


“ Devices quaint and frolics ever new 
Tread on each other’s kibes.”’ 


Santiago, with staves and scallop-shells; | 


detachments of police escorting criminals to | 


prison, and the proverbial ‘‘justice’’ of the 
alcalde ; and groups of noisy rustics, to whom 
the shop-windows are a never-failing marvel. 
Before the doors of their humble dwellings 
women may be seen combing each other’s 


magnificent tresses, or performing various | 
maternal offices for their half-clad urchins. | 
In the suburbs, inhabited by the poorer | 


population, the rope-makers ply their trade, 
twisting the strands that subserve so many 
uses from the tough sprigs of esparto. 
These are a few of the many objects and 
avocations to be met with in and around 
every city of Southern Spain, and which 
are not only eminently worthy of the talent 
of the artist, but may well claim a more 
than passing glance from the diligent ob- 
server of human nature. 


What visions of beauty, of dauntless hero- | 


ism, of vanished glory, rise at the mere 
mention of Andalusia, ‘‘the land of the 
twilight !’’ How vividly do the rigors of a 
northern winter recall, by contrast, the 
voluptuous climate; the fragrant orange- 


And above these, her minor attractions, 
; Must be classed her relics of Roman power, 
| as grand as Italy itself can boast ; her souve- 
| nirs of that Moorish civilization which 
heralded innumerable scientific discoveries 
| of the present age; her queer old cities, 
where medizval customs and modern in- 
ventions go hand in hand; her imposing 
cathedrals, miracles of architectural skill, 
within whose silent crypts repose the con- 
querors of the New World, and where the 
innovation of the Spanish Isis mingles with 
the worship of the ever-living God; and, 
| above all, her dark-eyed daughters, whose 
favorite epithet, excantadora, conveys such 
a limited idea of their manifold enchant- 
'ments! It is the memory of such scenes, 
and of events wherein history and romance 
| are so closely interwoven, that the mind 
becomes confused in the vain attempt to 
discriminate between the false and the true, 
| that has clothed Andalusia with such a 
| fascinating glamour, making it one of the 
| most delightful and interesting countries 
in the world! 


LOVE AND DEATH. 
By F. M. 


DeaTH with my heart in a thin cold hand, 
O dear Death that art dear to me— 


Love of my heart, the wide waste land, 

O my lost love, holds naught but thee! 
There is naught in the land, or sea, or sky, 
But thou, and the man that once was I. 


No perfume is left on the fair broad earth 
But the scent of thy raiment passing sweet ; 
No gold of price, no fame of worth, 
But only the place where we did meet: 
O Death !—do I call on Death! Ah me! 
I thought to call on Death, but I cry sweet love to thee. 
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CHAPTER I. 

EVERY ONE remembers, or has read, how, 
for some years after the Peace of Paris and 
the accession of the late Czar, it was said 
that Russia “ sw/ked,” or that Russia “ rested” 
—the words getting to be characteristic in 
England, the one of the Patriotic School 
(those who had been, or who would like to 
be thought to have been, ‘‘in the Crimea, 
damme’’), the other of the Manchester 
School and its humble admirers. In a 
certain narrow sense, both terms were true ; 
in a wider and better sense, neither—as has 
been abundantly testified by recent compe- 
tent writers. 


system of Nicholas. But these feelings did 


not last long. Only those who know the 
Russian character can believe how quickly 
shame and indignation passed in all sincer- | 
ity into penitence before Heaven, and how | 
the wild throes of that again gave speedy | 
birth to ecstatic resolves, and schemes for | 


the most searching social and fiscal reforms 
—in theory. 

The fhilosophe liberals in particular, when | 
the country got wind of the Czar’s Emap- | 
cipation idea, were carried away by the 
most unbounded enthusiasm, such enthusi- 
asm as ordinary Englishmen have no con- | 
ception of, as seems possible to be felt on | 
this side of Europe only by people of 
Celtic stock. Englishman have a foolish 
insular habit of sneering at anything of 
of this kind they fail to understand as 
‘«sentiment,’’ by the mere name condemn- 
ing and dismissing it; or of denying its 
reality, and calling it hypocrisy. Of the 
genuiness of this Russian enthusiasm there 
can surely be scarce a doubt, when it is 
remembered that very many, if not most, 
of the enthusiasts were nobles, who fully 
expected to lose seriously by the great 
emancipation and other projected reforms, 
but who were ready to sacrifice their in- | 
terests for the good of their country, to 
prove in a fine theoretical way how sweet it 
is pro patria mori. ‘They expected that in 
‘*something less than no time’’ their dear 
country, with a reforming White Czar at 
its head, would be not merely abreast of 


the nations of Western Europe, but far | 


ahead of them, in the very van of liberty 
and civilization. Whether it was a wise 


Russia was smitten with | 
wonder and shame at her defeat, and at the | 
utter collapse of the magnificent autgcratic | 
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| enthusiasm, likely to lead to much practi- 
cal result, is another question. 
It will be remembered how these gen- 
erous gentlemen were disappointed and 
snubbed as soon as the great ideas began 
to take practical shape; how the nod/esse 
had been asked to send through their mar- 
shals to the Czar suggestions as to the 
great emancipation and cognate questions, 
how they rejoiced at this because they took 
it for a sign that the Czar was to break the 
Tchinovnik, or byreaucratic yoke, and to 
settle and arrange all reforms in consulta- 
| tion with a Parliament of his nobles and 
notables ; and how, after all, it was appar- 
ent that the bureaucracy had triumphed 
over both Czar and nobles, and were 
| arranging things pretty much as they 
pleased. The following authentic story 
concerns that crisis, and is very character- 
istic of the temper to which the Russian 
nobles had been brought. 
In the winter of 1860-61, Olgaroff, a 
wealthy noble of a northern district, was 
at home sulking and smarting under what 








| he considered the humiliating trick that 


had been played on him and his peers. He 
was marshal of his district, and the long, 


_elaborate, and eloquent report he had 


drawn up and sent in to-St. Petersburg had 
been, like other reports, disregarded and 
thrown aside for waste-paper. He was 


| eight-and-twenty, liberal, philosophic, and 
_ excitable ; he was unmarried, and had now 


for company in the house with him his old 
mother, a shrewd, cheerful friend of a 
squat, Finnish figure, and a collection of 
new books, mostly magazines. 

One morning Olgaroff and his friend sat 
smoking in the stifling, stove-warmed room 
he called his own, when in the still, crisp 
air without could be heard the jingle of 

| bells, and_ presently the strange, remon- 
strant cry with which a Russian driver 
appeals to his horses. 

‘« Ivan,’’ cried Olgaroff, letting the maga- 
zine drop which he had been loosely hold- 
ing in his fingers. ‘‘ Ivan Ivan’itch !’’ 

In the passage was heard a growling like 
| that of a big dog, a heavy flop like that of 
a big dog leaping, and the door was opened, 
and disclosed a big old man in a sheepskin, 
with sharp, fearless eyes looking out of a 
| mass of gray hair. He stood in the door- 

way without a word. 
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*“Oh,’’ said Olgaroff, ‘‘ go and see who | 


that is come.’”’ 

Ivan went out, leaving the door open 
for his return. In a few moments he re- 
turned leisurely, and said, ‘‘ Feodor Demi- 
doff.”’ 

‘*Ivan,’’ said Olgaroff, turning to his 
friend, ‘‘ is quite independent and republi- 
can already. It only wants to turn his 
sheepskin the other way to make him a free 
citizen at once.’’ 

‘*See,’’ said Ivan, taking no notice of 


’ 


his words, ‘‘ you are burning your shoes on | 


the stove.’’ 

‘*Go,’’ said Olgaroff, ‘‘ and bring Feodor 
here.’’ 

Feodor entered, a tallish, fair, middle- 
aged man, wrapped in furs. With an easy 
nod to Olgaroff and his friends, he began 
ridding himself of his wraps. 

“See there, blockhead,’’ said Olgaroff to 
Ivan, who stood looking on, ‘‘can’t you 
help?” 

*¢ Old sticks,’’ said Ivan, lending an un- 
willing hand, ‘‘ must still stir about, while 
young ones get warped with being idle.”’ 

Feodor, with a laugh, and with an incli- 
nation of his head toward Ivan, and a quick 
glance to Olgaroff, as if to say, ‘‘ He is still 
the same Ivan, then,’’ shook off his wraps 
into Ivan’s hands and sat down. But, 
turning suddenly as the old fellow was 
going out, he cried, ‘‘ No, no, Ivan my 
friend, I am not going to lend you those 
things to curl yourself up and go to sleep 
in. See, you had better leave them here.”’ 
Ivan turned and did as he was bid, with a 
look of disgust. ‘Now, you can go and 
warm yourself with praying for the Little 
Father, and with confessing the many sins 
you must have committed in your foolish 
old life.”” 

‘¢ Feodor Demidoff,” said Ivan, coming 
a step nearer, without a trace of anger, ‘I 
have never in all my life done any wrong I 
know of; except, perhaps,” he added after 
an odd reflective pause, ‘‘that I have never 
had enough food or enough sleep.’” And 
he went out. 


“The lazy dog!’’ exclaimed Feodor. | 


Olgaroff looked at the stove and was silent. 
The Finnish ftiend smiled. ‘‘ Does he,’’ 
continued Feodor, ‘‘know? Does he un- 
derstand what is going to happen ?”” 

** He knows, as they all do. 
what he hears said, that the good Little 


Father is going to take all the land from | 


the masters to give to them, and he thinks 
it good. But as to understanding liberty 
Voi. XVITI.—12 


He believes | 





and that, it is to him nothing. He has 
been “ll his day more independent than if 
he were free and earning wages.”’ 

‘*Ves,’’ said Feodor, ‘my creatures all 
think the land is going to pass all into their 
possession, I used to find them on the sly, 
before the ground was covered, standing 
alone coveting some desirable plot; and, 
of course, they feel sure of it, because it 
looks as if their Little Father were doing 
this against the will and over the heads of 
the nobles.’’ 

‘‘It is unbearable! It is atrocious 
_ treachery !’’ exclaimed Olgaroff, starting 
| up. 
‘Tt is!’’ echoed the Finnish friend. 

‘* But of course we know,’’ said Feodor 
_with a quick look, ‘‘that we have the 
officials and the court to thank for this. 
I knew Alexander Nicola’tch well enough 
before he became Czar; if he had been 
| surrounded by his old friends, he would 
never have put this disgrace on his loyal, 
| generous nobles.”’ 
|  *€No,”’ said Olgaroff; ‘but what does 
| that matter now ?”’ 
| ‘Well, this. I have a magnificent idea ; 
| I have driven over express to have dinner 
| and to discuss it with you. We must 
strike a grand coup. See here: The Czaris 
coming in a day or two to Zeliakoff’s for 
bear-hunting ; there will then be many old 
friends about him: the ukase, as you know, 
is not yet issued. Could we not in a week 
or so get many of our party, of our way of 
thinking, assembled at Moscow, and—Aey, 
presto /—whisk our Little Father off there, 
impress him with the injustice and shame 
he is doing us, and get him to cancel this 
| Tchinovnik business before it goes farther ? 
He has a kind, gentle heart, has the Little 
Father. Could not this in some way be 
done ?”’ : 

Olgaroff looked in silence at Feodor, and 
| from him to his friend, who looked trust- 
| fully back to him. He grew pale, and bit 

his nails; his fingers trembled visibly ; his 
| excitable nature was seized by the audacity 
| of the idea, though he could not disregard 
its peril. 

‘Yes; but how?” said he, walking up 
and down. ‘*‘How can you get him to 
| Moscow ?”’ He stopped full before Feodor. 

“That’s it. That’s what I came to ad- 
vise with youabout. You are rather clever 
| at hitting upon plots and expedients.’’ 

Olgaroff resumed his pacing up and down, 
showing by his little nervous actions—bit- 
ing his fingers, picking his teeth, grinding 
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his hands together, kicking at scraps of 
paper on the floor—the stew of excitement 
he was in. The little Finnish friend puck- 
ered his good-humored face, and tried to 
look as if he were thinking hard. Olgaroff 
seized a book and threw it into his friend’s 
lap; a magazine, and threw it to Feodor. 
“'Try,”’ said he, ‘‘and get hold of a hint.”’ 
He himself restlessly poked about and 
walked about; taking up a magazine, peep- 
ing into it, and throwing it down with an 
impatient ‘‘‘Tush!’’ snatching a book from 
the shelves, and playing the same tricks 
with it. 

‘‘Ah!’’ he exclaimed suddenly, ‘ bear- 
hunting, you said? Here, I have it !’’— 
reading from a book—‘‘‘ Enter a man 
dressed as a bear.’ ‘That’s the very thing! 
Look !’’ He dashed at one of Feodor’s 
furs, a fine bearskin, with the head dressed 
to serve as a hood. This he threw about 
the Finnish friend, calling to him to ‘‘stand 
up.” ‘* He will be the very figure to enter 
as a bear. ‘There is, up-stairs, a very fine 
complete skin of a big bear my father shot. 
We will disguise him in it. We must have 
no confederates; only we three; it might 
miscarry else. Him there, and a handker- 
chief with chloroform—you have heard of 
chloroform ?—we make our simple, harm- 
less means. Is it not a good idea?’’ 

**T do not quite understand a 

‘* Here, sluggish head ! We write at once 
to our friends all round to meet at once in 
Moscow, and wait. In a few days after the 
Czar has come and settled himself com- 
fortably with the Zeliakoffs, we are sure to 
be invited to join a hunt. You and I are 
both known as good hunters. Presently 
we get the Little Father’s ear ; he likes an 
adventure—does he not !’’ 

‘* He does.”’ 

‘We whisper him that we know of a 
most huge bear across our way in the forest, 
and get him to draw himself away from his 
attendants and the rest, that we may have 
a good shot all by ourselves. He’’—point- 
ing to his friend—*‘ shall be our great and 
tight-hugging bear. Oh, do not fear, little 
one, our rifles shall be without ball, and we 
shall see that the Little Father’s is the 
same. This bear shall be in a pre-arranged 
difficult spot—that bit of defile, fifteen 
versts from here, is best—you know it? 
We shall let the Little Father advance to 
give the shot; the bear, of course, comes 
on; we shoot; the bear comes with a rush 
and hugs the Little Father, lets him smell 
his handkerchief, and we carry him in- 














sensible to the sledge we have in waiting, 
and away through the forest to. Moscow. 
Does it please you?’’ - 

“Tt is perfect ?’’ exclaimed Feodor. 

‘* And I am to be the bear?’’ said the 
friend, with a shrewd twinkle. ‘‘I must 
practice hugging. Have you any si 

**No,*no, little one!’’ cried Olgaroff. 
‘* Not that.”’ 

There was a shuffling in the passage, a 
fumbling at the door, and Ivan appeared 
and said, ‘‘ Dinner.”’ 





CHAPTER II. 

In the still, hard winter, traveling is 
much more rapid than at any other time of 
the year. Friends were quickly communi- 
cated with, and advised to rendezvous by a 
certain time at Moscow and wait, and they 
would see what they would see. I have 
had no precise information as to how long 
this took, nor how long it was before the 
invitation came to the two chief conspira- 
tors to join the imperial hunt ; but I have 
understood it all fitted well with their ex- 
pectations. The Finnish bear was at his 
savage post in the head of the stiff little 
defile, and the sledge waited withdrawn 
some little way in the forest. 

The Czar always fretted against the cere- 
monials of ‘‘attendance.’’ The Zeliakoffs 
were particularly obsequious and trouble- 
some in these respects, and the Czar, when 
he chanced to overhear (as he was meant 
to do) one famous bear-hunter, Demidoff, 
say to another, Olgaroff, ‘‘I wish we could 
let the Little Father know, without any one 
else knowing, of that big brute over our 
way in the forest. Wouldn’t it be grand 
sport ?”’ 

‘* Ah, what’s that ?” said he aside. 

“A great bear, sir,” whispered Demidoff, 
* we would like you to get a shot at. Only, 
we think there would he no adventure nor 
sport in it if we go to find him ina crowd.”’ 

‘*VYes; let us get away, Demidoff,’’ said 
the Czar. ‘‘But I should have my trusty 
old huntsman with me, should I not ?”’ 

**If you had him with you, sir, how 
could you slip away from the company ? 
You and he both absent, they would soon 
miss you, and come hallooing about and 
spoil the whole game; and we have an old 
man with us, the finest bear-hunter in the 
country. See, there is Berinsky, something 
like you, sir, and keeps always well in the 
front of the hunt; tell your old huntsman 
to attach himself to him, then they will 
think there you are in front.’’ 
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‘*A good idea. So, gentlemen, I am 
with you,’’ said he, with the zest of a 
school-boy to get out of bounds. ‘‘I will 
slip away among the trees—this way, is it | 
not ?—as soon as ever I can.’’ 

Olgaroff stood a little aloof, gnawing his 
finger. 

When the hunt was well started into the 
forest, they observed the Czar at a favor- 
able moment slip behind a tree, and then, 
when the hunt had passed on, from tree 
to tree into the haze of the forest. They 
—Demidoff and Olgaroff, that is, with their 
stolid attendant, Ivan Ivan’itch—hurriedly 
followed. When they came up with the 
Czar, he laughed cheerily like a school-boy, 
and seemed not a little surprised at their 
glum looks. 

‘‘Think it is rather a rash adventure 
after all, perhaps—eh !’’ 

‘¢Oh, no, sir,’ said Demidoff. ‘*We 
are numerous enough and strong enough to 
face and kill the fiercest bear that ever trod 
the forest. Only we must get on the track 
quickly and quietly; the place where we 
last saw him is not far off. Permit me, sir, 
to look to the loading of your gun.’’ 

“ Feodor,” whispered Olgaroff, ‘‘I don’t 
like it at all. It’s mad. Is there no way 
of getting out of it?’’ 

‘*Eh?”’ said the Czar with a turn. 

‘*Olgaroff was saying, sir, am I sure I 
am not getting out of the way? See; here 
is the track, the marks of the big ‘ cushions.’ 
Peace, little one; peace, child ;’’ to the 
dogs Ivan held in leash, which were grow- 
ing restless, sniffing and whining. 

They pushed on steadily and in silence, 
Demidoff supporting well the pretense of 
tracking the bear, Olgaroff scarcely at all. 
On and on, among the trees, over the 
smooth, hard snow, till they neared the 
defile. 

Ivan Ivan’itch was leading. Presently 
he stopped, and motioned the others to 
stop too. He laid his ear to the ground, 
and almost immediately rose, looking as 
alert as hisdogs. He pointed forward into 
the little defile, which seemed to have been 





originally a mere wide crooked crack or 
fissure in a roughish hillock, and to have | 
been further widened and worn by the 
weather of centuries. Ivan led on into a | 
turn in the defile. Peeping from behind a | 
tree that grew at the angle, he whispered | 
eagerly, ‘*Oh, Holy Mother, what an in- | 
fidel of a brute! Come, Little Father, | 
stand behind this tree. It is odd. He 

looks terribly roused, and growls deep. 


Hark! Mark for the left shoulder, 
Little Father, a little behind it. So, so; 


there’s for you, my big black hugger !’’ 
‘*Tush !’’ exclaimed the Little Father. 

cried he, 

‘*He is coming on 


‘* Missed !—Be quick, friends,”’ 
hastily reloading. 
apace.” 

The sight of the reloading—with ball, 
of course—and the sound of the bear’s 
deep growling struck a strange fear to 
Olgaroff’s heart. 

‘*T never heard the little one,’’ whispered 
he to Demidoff, who was quietly taking 
aim, ‘ growl like that !”’ 

‘*Tush!’’ said Demidoff. 
his part better than you do. 
well.’’ He fired. ‘* Pah! 
the bark of a tree! 
not ten yards off.’’ 

Ivan looked amazed at this ineffectual 
shooting; but his master, at least, was a 
cool, steady shot. Olgaroff went behind 
the tree, but had no sooner looked, than he 
started back white and trembling, and 
exclaiming : 

“‘It zs a bear! There is blood on his 
shoulder and his muzzle! It zs a bear!’ 

‘*God confound the man!’’ cried the 
Czar, advancing for a shot. ‘‘ What did 
he think it was ?—a jackass ?’” 

**Oh, fly, sir! fly! he is here 

*«Fly, sir? Ate you an Olgaroff.’’ 

He fired, and this time the bear was hit; 
but still on he came, with greater fury and 
deeper growls, now that he saw his assail- 
ants. ‘There was no time to reload before 
he would be upon them. If they attempted 
to escape out of that difficult place, he 
would overtake them before they had got 
twenty yards. Demidoff was now alive to 
the fact, and roused his energies; Olgaroff 
stood white and helpless, leaning against 
the tree. 

‘*Let loose the dogs, Ivan,’’ said Demidoff. 

One was at once seized in a fatal hug, 
and the bear, leaving the other to bark and 
‘* gnaw at his toes,’’ advanced upon his 
hind legs against Demidoff, who met him 
with his knife. But the bear seemed with 


‘*He takes 
He growls 
Splintered only 
Now, Olgaroff; he is 


| ease to brush aside the weapon and at once 


to get the man in his embrace. There 


| was a crunch. 


** Great God !’’ cried Olgaroff, and fled. 

The Czar advanced with his knife, when 
an exposed tendon of the tree-root tripped 
him up. The knife flew from his hand, 
and he sprawled on the ground at the very 
feet of the bear. The brute growled, and 
loosened his embrace of Demidoff. 
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‘* Hist, Little Father!’’ whispered Ivan, 
the old hunter. ‘ Lie still!” 

At the same moment he stepped coolly 
forward and drove his knife into the bear’s 
heart. | 
* * * * * * * * 

And that was the end of the Olgaroff- 
Demidoff Conspiracy, of which the Czar 
himself never knew more than that it was 
a rather exciting adventure with a big bear, 
made the more memorable by the death of | 
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Or all the Radical Republicans of France, 
none are or have been more radical. than 
Felix Pyat, author of many literary and 
dramatic works. Although seventy-one 
years old in October last, he has not 
allowed his political intensity to abate 
with the increase of years. Admitted to 
the bar at twenty-one, he soon abandoned 
law for journalism, and has since con- 
tributed to or been editor of the Figaro, 
Charivari, Jules Simon’s Barnave, the 
Revue Britannique, Europe Litteraire, Le 
Vengeur, the Siécle, and the Combat. 

He was an active member of the Com- 
mune, and urged the destruction of M. 
Thiers’s residence, the overthrow of the 
Vendome Column, and the demolition of 
the Expiatory Chapel in the Rue d’Anjou 
Saint Honore. Repeatedly obliged to fly 
for his life, he has issued his characteristic 
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| one companion and the extraordinary cow- 


ardice of another, by the discovery some 


| little distance off of the crushed and torn 
body of a man in a complete bearskin, and 


by the acquisition of a faithful servant in 
Ivan Ivan’itch. How long ‘‘ the friends’’ 
cooled their heels in Moscow, waiting to 
see what they would see, I never heard ; 
nor did Olgaroff. He left Russia that very 
day, and has never returned. 
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pamphlets from Geneva, Brussels, and Lon- 
don. In March, 1873, he was condemned 
in contumacion to death for having incited 
to civil war, participated in the excesses 
of the Commune, and taken part in the 
massacre of the hostages. He was one of 
the last of the ‘distinguished exiles’’ to 
return to Paris after the amnesty, and at 
once established the Commune, a feature of 
which is that, as it contains no paying adver- 
tisements, it depends solely upon its sales for 
financial support. It is well for the art of 
journalism that all its leading spirits do not 
represent the extreme, intemperate views of 
such as the dead Delescluze, Raoul Rigault, 
and Auguste Blanqui, or the living Roche- 
fort, Michel, and Pyat. 

Moving in more quiet, more dignified, 
and certainly more influential circles, there 
are scores of men performing handsome 
newspaper work. Few men, for instance, 
have occupied a more conspicuous position 
in the civil life of France than Louis Blanc, 
the author of ‘‘ Histoire de Dix Ans,’’ 
‘Histoire de la Revolution Frangaise,’’ 
and other quite celebrated works. He is 
a native of Spain, having been born in- 
Madrid, of French parents, October 28, 
1813. Compelled at an early age to con- 
tribute to the support of the family, he 
went to Paris and for awhile gave lessons 
in mathematics. Failing to achieve the 
success anticipated, he turned to the study 
of law ; but this he soon found uncongenial, 
and, leaving the giddy capital, he settled 
in Arras and began writing for the leading 
Republican papers in the department. 

At this time he became interested in the 
condition of the working-classes. As soon 
as he was able to gratify a penchant for 
travel, he sought the manufactories and 
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large workshops where skilled labor was 
employed, and studied closely the factory 
and home life of the men and women. He 
was soon led to believe that this was a field 





nize that there is something beyond the 
mere question of wages and what immediate 
gratification wages will secure in their daily 
life, the person bringing about such a 





M. HENRI BRISSON, PRESIDENT OF THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 


offering vast inducements to a practical 


reformer. If, he thought, these people can 
be brought to appreciate their true worth 
as factors in the business interests of the 


country, if they can be educated to recog: | 


12* 


reformation will be doing both them and the 
country—benefiting by their more intelli- 
gent labor—a service worthy of the en- 
deavor. To this work he, accordingly, 
addressed himself with a vigor that speedily 
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brought him the regard of the people thus | 
championed, and enlisted the attention of | 
some of the best publicists of France. 

To the end that his scheme might have 
the widest circulation, he founded the Revue 
du Progress in 1838, and at once began | 
publishing the famous articles on the-organ- | 
ization of labor, advocating the association 
of the working-people in the form of co- | 
operative societies as now understood and | 
conducted in England, Scotland, and the | 
United States. These articles were re- 
printed in book-form, and, being sold at 
a low price, had an extensive circulation | 
among the class designed to be benefited. 
A more elaborate and equally popular pro- 
duction was his ‘‘ Histoire des Dix Ans: | 
1830-1840,’’ which, with the early volumes 
of his ‘* Histoire de la Revolution Fran- | 
gaise,’’ had an immense sale, and created a 
decided sensation in literary and political 
circles. 

In the early part of 1848 he founded Za 
Reforme, a sturdy Republican paper, in 
which he further developed his ideas con- 


cerning the working-classes. The revolu- 
\ 


tion found him prepared for 
active work. He became an 
important member of the Pro- 
visional Republican Govern- 
ment, and at once instituted 
the Commissions du Govern- 
ment pour les Travailleurs. 
Chosen President of the Labor 
Parliament, he undertook to 
furnish work to all able-bodied 
workmen, but the inability of 
the Provisional Government to 
practically carry out his pro- 
jected reforms led to grave 
consequences. As an evidence 
of his popularity at this time, 
it is recorded that, one day, 
an orderly procession of more 
than 200,000 workmen sur- 
rounded the Palace of the 
Luxembourg, in which the 
meetings of the Labor Parlia- 
ment were held, and demanded 
that he shuuld place himself at 
the head of the workingmen 
and assume the Dictatorship. 
Declining this, he went into 
’ the Constitutional Assembly 
with an aggregate of 121,140 
votes. 

In August, 1848, he fled 
to England, and, settling in 
London, completed his history 
of the French Revolution and wrote con- 
stantly for the English and French press. 
On the fall of the Empire, he returned 


_to Paris, and, on February 8, 1871, he 


was elected to the National Assembly 
with 216,530 votes. He bas been mali- 
ciously assaulted twice by fanatics in the 
class he has labored so strenuously to ad- 
vance. 

During the past summer and fall a marked 
appreciation of the influence of journalism 


| was shown in a most public manner. In 
| the election for the new Chamber of Depu- 


ties, on Sunday, August 2ust, forty-four 


| active journalists were chosen by flattering 
majorities, and, on the formation of the 


new Cabinet in November, M. Gambetta 


| called to his assistance two gentlemen who 


have had a long editorial experience on Le 


| Republique Francaise,—M. Allain-Targé, 


who succeeded M. Leon Say in the Min- 
istry of Finance, and M. Antonin Proust, 
the new Minister of Fine Arts™ Although 
a lawyer by profession, M.°Allain-Targé 
has been connected: with Le Republique 
Francaise since its establishment in 1871. 
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He is well known to the American Colony 
in Paris, for he has been municipal coun- 


cilor to that arrondissement, and has also | 


represented it in the Chamber of Deputies. 
Unlike him, M. Proust has devoted his 
entire life to journalism. He is a warm 
friend of M. Gambetta, and was his secre- 
tary while he held the post of Minister of 
the Interior. 
1876. 

M. Weiss, whose recent appointment as 
political director at the Foreign Office of 


France was objected to by the Republicans, | 


is a well-known journalist on the staff of 
the Figaro. He was an under-secretary in 
the ministry formed by M. Ollivier toward 


the close of the Second Empire, and became | 


a convert to Bonapartism in a modified 
form. He offered his services to M. Thiers 
during the latter’s Presidency. Upon being 
refused, he joined the party of the Duc de 
Broglie. His principal offense in the eyes 
of the Left is a series of articles which he 
published in 1877, defending the course 
then adopted by Marshal MacMahon. Re- 
publican papers even accuse him of in- 
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| Simon, the distinguished statesman, ///éra- 
teur, philosophic lecturer, publicist, and 
member of the Academy, had become the 
| political editor of the Gauéois, with MM. 
| Barboux, Lamy, and Laverriere for as- 
| sistants. He was born in 1814, in Lorient, 
| and started in life as a school teacher. 
| After lecturing in the Normal School in 
Paris a year, he was chosen Professor of 
| Philosophy at the Sorbonne in 1839 and 
| remained there until 1851, when he was 
removed for political reasons. He has 
since been a member of the Corps Legis- 
latif, of the Government of National De- 
| fense and of the National Assembly ; has 
| served as Minister of Education and of Pub- 
| lic Worship, under President Thiers, and as 
| the head of the ministry on the downfall of 
| M. Dufaure, and has edited Le Sréc/e and a 
| number of philosophical works. His whole 
| life has been identified with the cause of 
public and popular education. In politics, 

| his bitterest enemies who charge him with 
| duplicity concede his superior tact and 

judgment. 
In this list should also be included M. 


} 


stigating a coup détat during that period. | Hebrard, director of the Zemps, and Sena- 
Upon the overthrow of MacMahon, the Re- | tor from the Department of the Haute- 
publicans took the earliest opportunity to | Garonne; M. Maguin, a Senator, a financial 
remove M. Weiss from the Council of | expert, and the administrator of the Svéc/e ; 





State. His appointment, in addition to 
others before noted, is an evidence that M. 
Gambetta fully appreciates the influence of 
the press, as well as the adaptability of 
tried journalists to the administration of 
public offices. 

M. Henri Brisson, who has succeeded 
M. Gambetta in the Presidency of the 
Chamber of Deputies, was, until his recent 
political duties interfered, an active jour- 
nalist. Born at Bourges, July 31, 1835, he 
went to Paris when a young man and be- 
gan his literary career on the TZemps. 
Then, in connection with MM. Vacherot 
and Pelletan, he founded Z’ Avenir Na- 
tional, and in 1868, with MM. Challemel- 


Lacour and Allain-Targé, the Revue Po- | 


Zitique, a journal that was soon suppressed. 


He went into the Assembly from Paris in | 
1871, became President of the party known | 


as the Republican Union, was elected to 
the Chamber of Deputies in 1876 and 1877, 
was elected Second Vice-President of the 
Chamber in 1879, and at the opening of 
the session in January, 1881, was chosen 
First Vice-President. 

Shortly after the accession of M. Gam- 








M. IVAN DE WCESTYNE, 


betta to the Presidency of the Council, the | Edmond About, a contributor to the Revue 
announcement was made that M. Jules | des Deux-Mondes, and associate editor of 
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L’ Ane Savante many years ago, and, since | company of men and women, who, though 
1858, a writer in the Moniteur, the Gaulois, | not classed among the journalists proper, 
and Sor, and author of quite a library of | have either graduated from the newspaper 
novels, histories, and dramatic works; M. | office or are connected with it as serial 
Hervé, editor of the Journal de Paris; | writers. We have here in the front rank 
M. Louis Veuillot; Francisque Sarcey; Mme. Alice Durand, better known in Eng- 
and Leo Lespes, the brilliant chronicler of | land and the United States under the 
nomme de plume “ Henri 
Greville.’’? She was born 
in 1842 at Paris, and, 
while an infant, was taken 
by her father to St. Peters- 
burg, where he occupied 
a professor’s chair in the 
University. Under the 
direction of her father, 
she acquired a thorough 
knowledge of English, 
Italian, and Latin, and 
when fifteen years old 
began writing for the St. 
Petersburg Journal. She 
was married to M. Du- 
rand, a young professor 
in the University, who 
had devoted much of his 
leisure to the study of art. 
On the breaking out of 
.the Franco-Prussian war, 
M. Durand hastened with 
his talented wife to Paris, 
and enrolled himself in 
the army. While shut up 
in Paris during the siege, 
Mme. Durand’s infant 
died from starvation. 
From long privation the 
mother had grown too 
feeble to nourish it, and 
had no means to engage 
a nurse. ‘The war over, 
she began story-writing, 
her first novel, ‘* Dosia,”’ 
appearing in 1876. From 
the absence of the sensa- 
tional elements, the pub- 
lishers refused to bring 
out her stories for several 
the Petit Journal and the Petit Moniteur. | years, while to-day the purity of ber style 
Paul Ferrier is the dramatic critic of the | and loftiness of sentiment have attained 
Gaulois, Emile Besson of the Zvenement, | such a triumph that editors and publishers 
and Jules Prevel of Figaro. Among the | vie with each other to secure the first pro- 
regular writers on the popular Petit Journa/ | duction of her fresh work. On the hill-side 
are Arthur Arnould, a returned Communist ; of Montmartre is a charming home, where 
Xavier de Montépin, and Mme. Alice Du- | M. Durand, under the tuition of Hemier, 
rand, all of whom contribute novels and | is becoming one of the grand painters, and 
stories. | ** Henri Greville’’ looks after a wealth of 

This brings us to consider another class | flowers and a daughter in the day-time 
of the /iverati of Paris, a distinguished ' between the hours of her popular recep- 
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tions and her study, practice, and com- | 
position of music, and in the evening 
isolates herself for literary labor. The 
/ arisian thus draws her portrait : 

‘‘In appearance, she is short in stature 
and rather stout. Her face, which is ex- 
cessively mobile, displays at once the power | 
of her mind and the great sweetness of her | 
nature. -Heavy masses of dark chestnut- 
colored hair are coiled aronnd her head in 
an artistic manner, and are simply brushed 
away from her low, intellectual brow, which | 
suggests the thought of a line of Mrs. 
Browning’s in her ‘ Vision of Poets’ : 


“«* A forehead royal with the truth.’ 


Indeed, the most striking feature of the | 
woman we are endeavoring so inadequately | 
to paint is the intellectual and spiritual | 
expression of the face and head. Her 

eyes, which are soft, velvety, and brown in 

color, are singularly expressive ; tender as 

a child’s when she is moved to speak of 
things which touch her heart, and full of 
animation and earnestness when she con- 

verses on topics which bring her cleverness 

into play.’’ 

Equally rapid has been the progress 
toward renown of Jules Claretie, whom 
enthusiastic friends call “a future Acade- 
mician.’’ Born in Limoges, and but forty- | 
one years old, his record to this time shows, | 
besides countless articles in the Arfiste, the | 
Independence Relge, and the Figaro, over | 
forty works, in which he has exhibited rare | 
merit as historian, critic, novelist, anecdot- | 
ist, and dramatist. Here is evidence of a 
most indefatigable worker. That his labor | 
is not made subservient to the matter of | 
time, is shown by the fact that he spent 
ten years collecting material for one work 
alone,—his book on Camille Desmoulins. 
At nineteen he entered upon the career of | 
a journalist, and in addition to his larger | 
work he has continued for many years a 
chronicler on the Zemps. A sketch that 
he has drawn of himself is so complete, | 
and, at the same time, so suggestive of his 
methods of work, that it deserves quotation: 

‘*T have written novels, and tried to set | 
off all that is consoling and progressive in | 
the strict human reality. I have written | 
history and sought therein, after my master 
Michelet, the soul of the fatherland. I 
have written criticism, and I have always 
spoken of people as if I were speaking to 
them, as Fiévée, I think, used to say. I 
have written plays. But no, I wish and | 





| the new statue and picture summon me. 





intend to write plays,—that is more cor- 
rect,—and I hope to take my rank among 
dramatists. I have written about every- 


| thing, in fact, feeling myself attracted by 


all that speaks to my instincts as an histo- 
rian or as an artist ; going one day to visit 
the battle-fields of Alsace, where sleep our 
dead, and the next day to the Salon, where 
I 


have traveled much, for I love at the same 
time action and solitude; and I rest myself 
from one labor by another, driving away 
the fever of work by the fever of the rail- 
In reality, I am one of those men 


way. 


My, 
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who long all their life for repose, having in 
them a lazy creature driven by the spur, but 
who never do repose ; and continue toiling 
and moiling all the time, and that, too, 
with delight, while they say to themselves, 
‘It would be so delicious to do nothing !’”’ 

Another voluminous author, whose works 
will survive his tenure of life, is M. Maxime 


_du Camp, who, in February, 1880, was 
| elected to a seat in the French Academy 


with M. Labiche, a prolific dramatic author. 
His career has been eventful enough to 
please the most thorough Parisian. Born 
in Paris in 1822, he traveled throughout 


| Turkey in 1844-45, and wrote a chatty 


volume on his return. Then he turned to 
the study and practice of photography, an 
art but little understood at that date. The 
year 1848 found him in the ranks of the 
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revolutionists, saw him wounded during 


the riot of June, witnessed his reception of 
the Legion of Honor decoration for brav- 
ery, and his return to literary and photo- 
graphic work. In 1849 he went on a public 
archeological mission through Egypt, Un- 
bia, Asia Minor, and Palestine, filling his 
valise with descriptive notes and photo- 
graphic views of all interesting objects for 
future publication. As soon as he had this 
work completed, he assisted in founding 
the Revue de Paris in 1851. From 1853 to 
1875 he served as art critic on the Aerue 
des Deux Mondes, the Revue de France, and 
the Moniteur Universe/, and published criti- 
cal essays on the fine-art displays at the 
Expositions of 1855 and 1867, a sketch in 
six volumes of ‘‘ Paris: its Organs, its 
Functions, its Life,’’ the ‘* History of the 
Paris Commune,’’ and a large number of 
volumes containing notes of travel, poetry, 
novels, and popular lectures. 

M. Zola, the ‘‘ realistic’? novelist, for- 
merly furnished the literary and dramatic 
contributions to the Vo/taire, but of late 
has confined himself to more pretentious 
work; and Alphonse. Daudet, author of 


“* Jack,’’ “« The Nabob,’’ ‘* Numa Roume- | 


stad,’’ and other popular novels and _ plays, 
began his literary career on the Figaro. 
And in this connection mention should be 
made of Paul Soleillet, a writer for the 
Moniteur Universel and the Monde Jllustré, 
who is now exploring Western Africa. 
From 1865 to 1870 he traveled through 
Tunis, Tripoli, Morocco, and Algeria, 
penetrating the country of the Touaregs in 
the Great Desert; and on his subsequent 
journeys he has had an eye to the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade, and the extension 
of French commercial interests. 


With Aséne Houssaye, the poet, author, 

and art-critic, who was attached to the 
Revue de Paris as long ago as 1838, Ameri- 
can readers have an acquaintance through 
his gossipy letters to the New York 771- 
dune about the time of Horace Greeley’s 
death. He is a grand officer of the Legion 
of Honor, and the author of quite a library 
of critical, historical, biographical, and 
satirical works, and is now in his sixty- 
seventh year. Octave Feuillet, the success- 
ful novelist and dramatist, and member of 
the Academy since 1862, began his literary 
work on the Wational in 1844, and has 
_ been a steady contributor to the newspapers 
and magazines from that year to this, be- 
sides writing dramas, comedies, and farces 
that have been received with much satisfac- 
tion by the French public. The names of 
Aurelien Scholl and Charles Moreselet, two 
of the most finished of living writers, and 
each a regular contributor to the Avene- 
ment; of Tony Révillon, who made his 
journalistic debut on the Gazette de Paris, 
and was subsequently attached to the Figaro, 
the Gaulois, Charivari, the Evenement, 
and the Petite Presse ; of Ivan de Woestyne 
of the Gau/ois; of Colonel Jung; of M. 
Rousset, for many years editor of the 
National; of M. Ranc, of the Petite Repub- 
lique Francaise; and of M. Renan, author, 
among other remarkable works, of the 
much-criticised ‘‘ Life of Jesus,’’ will doubt- 
less recur to the reader, with those already 
mentioned, as types of the journalists of 
the Paris of to-day and of a not very dis- 
tant past. 

Do not these examples bear out the asser- 
tion, that the individuality of the editor in 
Paris is far higher, more pronounced, than 
‘ here? 


MUSIC AN ART, NOT AN ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


By W. 


WE live in an age in which, on all sides | 


of us, and on some of the most serious con- 
victions entertained by our forefathers, the 
questions, ‘‘ Is it so?’’ ‘* Was it really so?”’ 
‘Why should it be so?’’ are perpetually 
asked. ‘The question I ask is, ‘‘ What good 
reason can be given why all girls should 
spend from one to two hours a day, for 
many years, learning, or trying to learn, to 


play the piano, or a shorter but still a very | 


S. H. 


great space of time in learning to sing ?”’ 
I do not ask why an attempt is made to 
teach girls to play or sing. I regard such 
attempts as quite right and wise. Music is 
a thing so beautiful, so full of delight, com- 
panionship, sympathy, and solace, that I 
would not deny to any human being the 
chance of acquiring. the ‘knowledge and 
developing the love of it. I am quite 


sure that, though ardent musical sensibility 
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declares its existence very early indeed in 
those who are endowed with it by nature, 
many, not so richly endowed, develop 
quite enough of it in the course of teaching 
to derive a very high form of pleasure from 
music. And I regard it as a pure, or 
rather perhaps a purely senseless, supersti- 
tion, to compel a girl to continue working 
at music when she is obviously and hope- 
lessly devoid of all musical sensibility. 
Give her the chance by all means. Make 
no hasty conclusions, because she seems 
torpid and stupid under instruction, Cul- 
tivate the smallest trace of any such sensi- 
bility. Search for it; and, if found, let 
there be no hasty despair because it does 
not at once bear fruit. 

As a general rule, there should be some 
rudiments of a voice, if a girl is to be taught 
to sing. When the musical sensibility and 
ardor are very marked, a fine voice is by 
no means necessary for effects which, on 
the one hand, may yield even to cultivated 
and fastidious listeners a great deal of pleas- 
ure ; or, on the other, afford the singer her- 
self the means of expressing very high and 
worthy forms of emotional life, or of enter- 
ing into the thoughts and feelings of the 
great masters who have enriched the world 
by beautiful music written for the voice. I 
have known cases where the voice hardly 
reached mediocrity, but where the cultiva- 
tion had been so admirable and sedulous, 
and the emotional nature of the singer was 
so rich and ardent, that the listener was 
always swayed to her mood, and excited to 
an enthusiasm not often aroused even by 
artists of high reputation. But such cases 
are very rare indeed, and they may rather 
teach that none should despair than that 
all should presume. But there should be a 
fair relation between the inevitable expend- 
iture of time and money incidental to the 
pursuit of music, and the chances that the 
pupil will repay it, either by such profi- 
ciency as will enable her to give real pleas- 
ure to others, or by such a development of 
her own musical sensibility as will enable 
her to appreciate and enjoy the beautiful 
thoughts and lofty modes of feeling to 
which the great musicians have given form 
in the language of their art, express some- 
thing of her own emotions in this language. 

This brings ine face to face with the sub- 
ject of this article, ‘‘ Music an art, not an 
accomplishment ;’’ and I should indeed be 
pleased if I could lead some of my readers 
to regard it in this light. Whether they 
be parents or pupils, the subject equally 





concerns them ; the first, as directing their 
children aright in their musical studies ; 
the second, as pursuing those studies in a 
worthy or unworthy manner, and for a 
worthy or unworthy end. 

It may be well, before entering upon this 
branch of the subject, to explain as clearly 
as I am able, what is the radical difference 
between these two points of view ; and why 
such hard terms as ‘‘ unworthy,’’ ‘* base,’’ 
and “bad ’’ should be applied to the pur- 
suit of music as it is most commonly taught 
and learned in this country. But instead 
of doing this by an analysis which might be 
tedious, and would certainly involve some 
abstract terms calculated to repelsome of 
my younger, if not indeed some of my more 
mature, readers, I will try to effect my ob- 
ject by an illustration from Shakspeare’s 
works. 

In the first scene in ‘‘ King Lear,’’ after 
Cordelia has been dispossessed of her share 
in the partitioned kingdom, and disowned 
by her enraged father, the question of the 
disposal of her hand is raised between the 
King of France and the Duke of Burgundy. 
Nobly and chivalrously, France appeals to 
Burgundy: 


‘“* My lord of Bugundy, 
What say you to this lady? Love is not love 
When it is mingled with respects, that stand 
Aloof from the entire point. Wilt thou have her? 
She is herself a dowry.” 


Burgundy appeals to the king to endow 
Cordelia with a portion similar to those 
granted to her two sisters; but Lear re- 
plies, ‘‘ Nothing: I have sworn; I am 
firm.’”’ On this, Burgundy declines her 
hand, and Cordelia says: 


«Peace be with Burgundy ! 
Since that respects of fortune are his love, 
I shall not be his wife.” 


France, then, kindled alike by love and 
a noble distain of the sordid motives of his 
rival, takes Cordelia to his heart, and with 
her a prize beside which a continent of 
kingdoms would weigh but as a feather in 
the balance. This is true love. All con- 
siderations of dowry and portion, the king’s 
displeasure, the neglect of Burgundy, the 
taunts of her sisters—all are nothing. The 
love of France is unmingled ‘‘ with respects 
of fortune,’’ and Shakspeare, always true 
to the best and soundest instincts of the 
heart, awards to him the “ unprized, pre- 
cious maid.”’ 

If my illustration conveys to my readers 
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any of the moral it teaches me, I need say 
little more than this, that the pursuit of an 
art must be, primarily, for the love of it, 
and for its own sake. It must be itself a 
dowry. No considerations of self-seeking, 
or added external graces, still less the 
gratification of a pitiful vanity, must be 
mingled with it. The art and the love of 
it must be all in all; and, before these, all | 
personal questions and considerations must | 
vanish. 

If you will narrowly examine the mental | 
attitude of most performers, nothing comes | 
out more clearly than the fact that their | 
object is not what it should be,—the pene- 
tration of the hearts and minds of their 
audience by the thoughts and feelings of the 
composer whose work they try to render; 
but what it should #o¢ be,—the desire to 
gain applause for their own skill and pro- 
ficiency. But this is not the attitude of 
mind of one who reads aloud a beautiful 
poem or passage from the works of a favorite 
writer. His endeavor is to do all possible 
justice to his author ; to present in as good 
and true a light as possible the thoughts and 
feelings of the writer ; to show the richness 
of his imagination, the force of his pathos, 
the vigor or grace of his diction—in fine, 
the beauties of his mind and the nobility of 
his sentiments. In these he endeavors to 
steep the minds of his hearers; by these he 
tries to subdue them to the author's pur- 
poses. The proportion in which he suc- 
ceeds in doing this is the true measure of 
his success. 

I am not so foolish as to suppose that all 
thoughts of one’s self can be eliminated 
from these or kindred endeavors, from the 
performance of music or the delivery of 
poetry. The desire for and love of ap- 
probation is a sentiment which has been 
implanted in us for wise purposes, and these 
it excellently answers. But this love is 
perverted when it bids us rank ourselves 
first, and the author or composer last. If 
I read a passage of Shakspeare aloud, it is 
not in order that you should say, ‘‘ How 
well he reads!” but that you should say, 
‘*Shakspeare is the supreme glory of the 
human mind.’”’ I claim, in like manner, 
that if you play or sing, it should be done 
with the object of showing how your com- 
poser dealt with his subject—what is the dis- 
tinctive merit of his treatment, the leading 
characteristic of his mind and genius. Your 
attitude of mind should be that of illustrator 
and interpreter; in proportion as you be- 
come and remain these, so your success 








will be great or small. It is hardly too 
much to say that, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, the exact reverse of this 
mental attitude is assumed, and this is 
mainly because music is regarded as an 
accomplishment, not as an art. 

But it must not be supposed that every 
one is gifted with that sensibility or artistic 
sense which is requisite for the successful 
pursuit of an art. It is quite true that 


| most people profess themselves ‘‘ fond of 


music,’’ as the expression is; but this is 
not because they possess any real musical 
sensibility. It is because music, in itself a 
very beautiful thing, appeals to one of the 
senses, and, in respect of the sense of hear- 
ing, is like an exquisite odor, a delicious 
flavor, or a beautiful color to the senses of 
smell, taste, and sight respectively. The 
difference between possessing musical sensi- 
bility and being ‘‘ fond of music’’ is that, 
in the former case, music passes through 
the gate of sense into the mind and the 
seat of the emotions; while, in the other, 
it stops at the gate of sense. It gratifies 
this.sense, but it does no more. It excites 
a feeling of pleasure, but neither intensifies 
the higher emotions nor quickens the in- 
tellectual faculties. It produces neither 
enthusiasm nor images; and to suppose 
that, under such circumstances, real success 
can ever attend the pursuit of it, is idle 
and absurd. Now, as long as music is 
regarded as an accomplishment and a neces- 
sary adjunct to the education of a girl, 
wholly apart from the question of her pos- 
sessing or not possessing the requisite sensi- 
bility, so long will our drawing-rooms be 
haunted with the vapid performances with 
which we are.all too familiar. The ma- 
jority of men and women care very little 
for music, as it is only too conclusively 
proved by the incessant conversation during 
the performance of it in drawing-reoms, or 
the ill-disguised impatience felt when silence 
is imposed on such occasions. Those who 
attend concerts and sit through them with 
rapt attention are a small minority out of 
an immense and practically insensible mass. 
The drawing-room fairly represents a sec- 
tion of the society which fills it, and it is 
idle-to suppose that instrumental music is 
usually regarded as anything but a cover 
for conversation. If music were pursued 


as an art, and not as an accomplishment, 
two admirable results would follow—we 
should have far less of it in society, and that 
which we should ‘have would be very far 
superior to what it now is. 
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THE DEATH-PENALTY. 


By CHARLES 


THE December number of the North ! 
American Review contains a discussion of 
the death-penalty, in three papers: two of 
the writers, Rev. George B. Cheever and 
Samuel Hand, in advocacy of, Wendell 
Phillips in opposition to, its infliction. 

I wish to touch briefly some of the argu- 
ments advanced, and to offer some thoughts 
on that phase of the question which pre- 
sents itself to my mind. 

' I am aware of the difficulty—impossi- 

bility, perhaps—in the present heated state 

of popular feeling, of freeing the question 

from the personal relation in which it 

almost unavoidably presents itself. A na- 

tion, with tearful face, turns from the grave 

of its best beloved, to look upon the trial 

of his miserable slayer. Little wonder at 

its execration, at its hatred, at its demand 

for vengeance. Little wonder that even 

its most exalted religious sentiment is | 
clouded with revenge, and that its expres- 
sion has been seriously voiced in the in- 
quiry,—conflict between duty and hatred, 
—‘‘Ought we to pray for Guiteau ?” 

The demand for vengeance has been well 
nigh universal—from people, press, pulpit. 
I cannot blame, I cannot wonder at it. 
I have intensely shared it. Yet the dis- 
cussion in this heat of sentiment has its 
advantage in this, that it will command 
attention. Better prejudiced attention than 
inattention. 

The question goes far beyond the personal 
consideration which has called it up at this 
time. 

The pitiful prisoner on trial for his life 
at Washington, be he villain or madman, 
or both, is the merest passing incident in 
the discussion. Sometime I think we will 
acknowledge that the feeling of vengeance 
has no proper claim to a hearing. 

Let me pass to Dr. Cheever’s argument, 
which is devoted mainly to a discussion 
from the scriptural standpoint. 

The basis of argument for the death- | 
penalty against murder, he says, is found, 
along with the reason given for it, in Gen. | 
ix. 6, ‘*Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed, for in the 
image of God made He man.’’ This he 
assumes to be a command of the Creator | 
for man’s protection. That the command 


Vout. XVIII.—13. 
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carries its reason with it, ‘‘ for in the image 
of God made He man,’’ and is therefore 
of universal and perpetual obligation, and 
that it is the ultimate rule of human govern- 
ment, neither to be violated nor set aside. 

I confess my surprise at the introduction, 
at this time, of the so-called scriptural 
argument. The passage quoted has, from 
the first, been cherished as a command by 
the advocates of the death-penalty, was 
impressed into the earliest discussions of 
the question, and, it seems to me, has been 
a thousand times met by the opponents of 
capital punishment. Yet Dr. Cheeverdeems 
it of so important, binding present obliga- 
tion that he makes it the foundation of his 
argument. If he be correct in his assump- 
tion that this is a command of the Creator, 
of universal and perpetual obligation, fur- 
ther discussion is at an end, and we have 
nothing to do with questions of expediency. 
Is he right ? 

‘* Nothing is plainer,’’ he says, ‘* by con- 
sent of the most accurate critics and schol- 
ars, than the translation and interpretation 
of thissentence.’’ Now it has seemed quite 
plain indeed to many of ‘‘ the most accurate 
critics and scholars’’ that this translation is 
not exclusively the correct translation: to 
some of them, indeed, that is not the best 
translation. But what interpretation? Dr. 
Cheever’s? Nothing is plainer to some of 
‘*the most accurate critics and scholars ’’ 
than that Dr. Cheever’s interpretation is 
an erroneous one. This is the point in 
issue, and begs the question—does not 
argue it. 

Toa large, and perhaps increasing, class, 
who look upon the account of the Deluge, 
and God’s subsequent communion with 
Noah, as traditionary, the arguments based 


'on this passage have little interest and 


are devoid of weight. It is far from my 


| purpose to argue from such view of the 


subject. It opens a field bounded by the 
shifting, widening limits of the horizon of 
human reason which I have no wish to enter. 

The language of our translation is not, 
under recognized rules of interpretation, 
necessarily mandatory. It may be equally 
the language of prophecy. In popular 
opinion, its mandatory character rests upon 
the single word ‘“‘shall.’’ Is this neces- 
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sarily mandatory? Let us apply this con- | declares that the command to shed the 
| slayer’s blood comes red and dripping from 


struction to a few passages taken at ran- 
dom. ‘‘ The wicked shall not live out half 
his days.’’ Is this a command binding 
upon us to kill every wicked man? ‘‘ The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die.’’ 
therefore, put to death every sinner? or is 
it the language of prophecy? ‘‘ The king 
shall mourn, and the prince shall be clothed 
with desolation, and the hands of the 


| the hands of the Creator. 


Examine the 
close similarity of language. Can any 


| one tell, if one is command of present 


Must we, | 


people of the land shall be troubled.’’ | 
Who gives this so bold construction as to | 


hold this a command? A most striking 
similarity to the passage in question is 
found in almost the latest words of the 
Nazarene before his crucifixion. When 


of the high-priest and cut off his ear, 
Jesus rebuked him, saying, ‘‘ Put up thy 
sword again in its place, for they that take 
the sword shall perish with the sword.’’ 


obligation, what authority there is for ex- 
cepting the other? What strange entan- 
glement of logic selects and separates, 
making command of this and prophecy of 
that ? 

The most ardent sticklers for the san- 
guinary obligation of the passage on which 
its advocates rest the death-penalty make 
no account of any obligation to eat of 
every living thing that moveth, nor (if I 


| except the Jews) to abstain from the blood 
Peter drew his sword and smote a servant | 


Yet Dr. Cheever nor any one treats this as | 


a command to put to death all that take 
the sword. 

Yet will the advocate of a mandatory 
interpretation of Gen. ix. 6 explain through 
what subtile alchemy of reasoning he dis- 
tills from one a sanguinary command, from 
the other only prophetic utterance? What 
is the manifest difference between the pro- 
phetic character of one and the mandatory 
character of the other? A hundred other 
illustrative passages will readily suggest 
themselves. Let me make this more em- 
phatic. ‘Take two passages in immediate 
connection with that relied on by the advo- 
cates of the death-penalty. 

In the memorable conversation of God 
with Noah, in intimate association with 
the blood-text, only a single sentence in- 


of things eaten. Till they shall do this, 
the constancy of their advocacy may at 
least be questioned. 

Thus much as to the interpretation sought 
to be imposed on the popular translation. 
I might, perhaps, safely rest the argument 


| as to the obligatory authority of the pas- 
| sage here, yet, in a few words, I desire to 


inquire into the translation itself. Mr. 
Phillips, in his admirable reply to Dr. 
Cheever, says : 

‘*This verse (Gen, ix. 6), upon which 
such momentous powers are rested, may, 


| all scholars allow, be equally well translated, 


‘by man wé// his blocd be shed,’ making 


| it merely a prophecy, as, ‘ by man sha// his 


blood be shed ;’ and further, our translation 


| says, ‘ dy man shall his blood be shed,’ but 


tervening, we find this language (v. 3 and | 


4), ‘‘ Every moving thing that liveth shall 
be meat for you; even as the green herb 
have I given you all things; but flesh, with 


the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, | 


shall ye not eat.”’ 
ver’s logic. It is a command of the Cre- 
ator, of universal and perpetual obligation ; 
therefore as binding on us to-day as on 
Noah. Of every loathsome reptile, of 
every slimy, poisonous, venomous serpent, 
of all the hideous brood of crawling ver- 
min, thou shalt eat—thou and thy children, 
and all the generations that shall come 
after thee, through all time; for this is the 
command of God, not to Noah alone, but 
**of universal and perpetual obligation ;’’ 
only of the blood ye shall not eat. 


Let us apply Dr. Chee- | 


(quoting from the Eclectic Review, July, 
1849) no version of the Bible prior to the fifth 
century contains the words, ‘by man,’ and 
Scripture itself has been interpolated to 
suit the purposes of the State. The Sep- 
tuagint and the Samaritan versions omit 
these words; Wycliffe also, and the Vul- 
gate; Spanish, Italian, and French ver- 
sions omit them. Pascal and Swedenborg 
endorse the omission, and Calvin calls the 
translation which renders the Hebrew text, 
‘by man,’ a ‘ forced’ construction.” Fur- 


| ther than this, it is held that the translation 


may properly be’ rendered, “ ‘ whatsoever’ 
sheddeth man’s blood ;’’ and Micheelis of 
Gottingen, the eminent Biblical scholar 
and critic, says it must be so rendered. 

If these translations be allowed, the pas- 
sage .would read, ‘‘ whatsoever sheddeth 
man’s blood, its blood shall be shed,” 
making it merely a prophecy of what has 
since taken place. But if the passage 
relied on be ‘‘a command of universal and 


Do I | perpetual obligation,’’ it is binding upon 
misapply the logic of Dr. Cheever? He | every individual at all times. There is no 
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discretion, no authority, for disregarding 

it in a single instance. Yet who that is in | 
the least familiar with Bible history does | 
not know that it was disregarded in numer- 
ous instances, without incurring God’s dis- 
pleasure ? 

Of the more prominent characters there- 
in named as guilty of murder, upon how 
many was the punishment of death in- 
flicted? To answer the question effect- 
ively answers the argument still further, | 
If this be a command, we have no author- 
ity to limit its application to the murderer, 
for it is broader than that limitation, and 
includes all who shed human blood. 

The irresponsibly insane who kills another 
must be put to death. He who by acci- 
dent unforeseen guiltlessly slays another | 
must die for it. There is no exception, | 
for ‘* it is the command of God, of univer- | 
sal and perpetual obligation,’’ applicable 
alike to the present and to the Noachian | 
period ; to the world’s civilization as to its | 
barbarism ; to a settled and permanent as | 
to an unsettled and formative condition of 
society. Its rule is absolute and merciless | 
over all nations and over all times. It | 
voices inhumanity and the writhings of | 
revolting cruelty. It drips with innocent | 
blood. It is the carnival of death. It is | 
indiscriminating, pitiless, cruel, murderous. | 
To this end the logic of Dr. Cheever leads. | 

| 
| 
| 





The end is revolting, but the path to it is | 
rich with blood. 

I might amplify this argument, but I be- 
lieve this more than sufficient ; and yet, if 
I were to offer one further word, as putting 
the final seal of disapproval on the ensan- 
guined interpretation which the advocates 
of the death-penalty have given this pas- 
sage, that word should be a reference to 
that sublimest spectacle the world has ever 
witnessed, that in fullness of love leaves no 
place for vengeance. 

The voice that cried in mortal agony 
from the cross was that of pitying plea for 
his murderers, not for the retributive ven- | 
geance of divine command decreeing pun- 
ishment of death. There is no perpetually 
obligatory command of blood for blood, 
of life for life; and if there were ever such 
command, we have this sublime example of 
its disregard, when love is voiced in infinite 
pity. Who will deny this better guid- | 
ance? 

The more intelligent advocates of the 
death-penalty have substantially abandoned 
reference to the Mosaic code as authority 
for their position, in the manifest con- 


| 


| necessity. 
| to deny the right of its infliction. 


| crime are wanting. 
| tical considerations—the question of expe- 
| diency itself—might lead to widely differ- 
| ent conclusions. 


sciousness that reference to that code 
proves altogether too much. 

Under it the violation of almost every 
one of the ten commandments was pun- 


ished by death, and offenses now deemed 


| hardly more than venial faults were visited 


with death. The inconvenience of arguing 
the punishment off from the lesser offenses, 
while retaining it for the greater, has made 
them chary of urging its obligation. 

If any authority is claimed from the 
teaching of the New Testament, the advo- 
cates of capital punishment have been very 
faint in its utterance. The so-called scrip- 
tural argument rests almost wholly upon 
the passage I have examined. Dr. Cheever 
says of it, ‘‘It is the citadel of our argu- 
ment, commanding and sweeping the whole 
subject.’’ I submit that its examination 
proves it, at very best, of most doubtful 
interpretation as a command of present 
binding obligation. We may, therefore, 
dismiss this branch of the subject, and con- 
sider the question as one of practical crimi- 
nal polity. 

The opponents of capital punishment may 
be divided into those who deny the right 
of Government to inflict the penalty of 
death, those who deny the expediency of 
its infliction, and a third class, made up 
from the other two classes, who deny both 
the right and the expediency. : 

The investigation which I have given 
the subject confirms my opinion that the 
questions of right and expediency are con- 
joined, and that they beckon us away from 


| the gallows. 


In the existing state of society, I believe 
capital punishment unnecessary. I believe 
it wrong to take human life except from 
I am, therefore, logically forced 
I argue 
the question as a practical one in our age 
and condition of society; not as an ab- 
straction, nor as relating to a primitive or 


| formative state of society, where prisons 


and the appliances for the suppression of 
In that relation prac- 


Let us divest the subject 
of a good deal of unnecessary mystification 
by a plain statement or two. 

I assume the inherent right of self-de- 


| fense and self-protection in the individual. 


I may protect myself in the most effective 


| way from the midnight attack of the bur- 


glar. If in so doing I kill him, I am 
justified by all moral and legal considera- 
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tions. The degree of the man’s crime has | 
no very close relationship to the case. My | 
justification lies in the necessity of defense | 
and self-protection. 

This law of self-defense is inherent in | 
our nature, and beyond all other law. 

But suppose I have secured this midnight 
robber, that I have placed him absolutely 
beyond the power of doing further harm. 
If I then deliberately kill him, my act be- 
comes a crime. ‘The homicide is in the 
one case justifiable, in the other criminal. 
I have nothing to do with vengeance. My | 
right is that of self-defense and protection. 
Society is but an aggregation of indi- | 
viduals, and has the like right of defense 
and self-protection. It follows that it may 
take life in self-defense and in cases where | 
it is essential to protection. It cannot 
rightfully go beyond this. 

Now, in unorganized communities, or | 
among nomadic tribes without prisons, 
when the confinement of the malefactor is 
impracticable, the public safety may re- | 
quire his death; but no such necessity can 
exist in an organized condition of society, 
with prisons and the necessary appliances | 
for absolute security against the criminal. | 
With vengeance, society has no more to do | 
than the individual. 

There is another consideration in con- 
nection with this question of protection, I 
admit, beyond that of society and the indi- 
vidual criminal, which relates to the influ- 
ence of punishment in deterring others 
from crime. This is simply the question 
of self-protection in another form, or rather 
another phase of it; and I am not prepared | 
to deny the right of society to take the life | 
of the murderer when it is clearly proved | 
that this consideration renders it absolutely 
indispensable to its protection. But with 
society, as with the individual, this neces- 
sity should be absolutely and assuredly 
indispensable,—not subject of guesswork, 
or of half-formed theory,—to justify the 
taking of life. 

While I cannot receive from the slippery | 
steps of the scaffold the executioner’s per- 
verted Scripture as command, I yet will- 
ingly concede this to the demands of the 
question asa practical one. Hardly greater 
concession could be asked by the advocates 
of the death- penalty, and yet I should deem 
my position not worth the holding if this | 
concession could undermine it. 

My position, then, is this. 


That capital 


punishment ts wholly wrong because wholly 
“Unnecessary. 





| scaffold. 


The burden of proof that it is unneces- 
sary manifestly does not rest with the 
opponents of capital punishment. 

As a justification for taking human life, 
it is properly required of its advocates that 


| they shall show affirmatively, and beyond 


any reasonable doubt, the most absolute 
and imperative necessity for it. Mr. Hand, 
arguing in its favor, concisely states the 


| fundamental principle of penal legislation 


in accord with this. 

‘* That absolute necessity should alone au- 
thorize the destruction of mankind by the hand 
of man.”’ 

Have its advocates shown such unmis- 
takable necessity for its infliction? I am 
confident they not only have not, but that 
they cannot. More than this, that the more 
conclusive evidences lead us away from the 
Until it shall be shown affirma- 
tively, beyond reasonable question, that 
society is safer, the life of the individual 


| more secure under the shadow of the gal- 


lows than under the infliction of a less 
remediless penalty, society is not justified 
in putting the murderer to death. 

It will not do in this showing to argue 
from some imagined or possible condition 
of society. Society is as it is, and must be 
so taken, and it is the part of wisdom to 
adjust conditions to it. 

The uncertainty of testimony ; the influ- 
ence of powerful advocacy; the public 
sympathy ; the reluctance of juries to con- 
vict for a capital offense, that has passed 
almost into a proverb; all the numberless 
hindrances to conviction and final punish- 
ment, when that punishment is death—all 
these elements of extreme uncertainty con- 
spire to render the punishment of death so 
remote and contingent as almost immeasur- 
ably to lessen its deterring influence. It 
is not a question, as the advocates of the 
death-penalty seem to imagine, whether 
these influences ought to operate. Zhey 


| do operate, and they will continue to operate 


to the immunity of the murderer from all 
punishment. It is this very uncertainty, 
this immunity from all punishment, that 
exists under the terrible and remediless 
death-code, that is a most potent argument 
for expunging it from the statute-book. 
Says Dr. Cheever, ‘‘ The efficacy of the 
(death) penalty against murder can be 
demonstrated by making it im- 
mutable and certain.’’ ‘‘ Aye, there’s the 
rub,’’ Dr. Cheever. No doubt there may 
be conceived a condition of society in which 
this might be, but we are dealing with 
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. . : } 
practical considerations ; and no one knows | 


better than Dr. Cheever that this imaginary | 
condition of society has no existence this 
side the vague possibilities of a very dim 
and uncertain and distant future. 

How potent in support of my position | 
the statement of existing conditions, which 
Dr. Cheever himself makes. ‘‘ Then, again, 
the moment a murderer is being tried for 
his life, the sympathies of the public and 
the press are moved in his behalf, so that 
even the sternest jury feel the impulse ; and, 
if they convict, extenuating circumstances 
are pleaded; and even if the murderer is 
sentenced, petitions for a reprieve, for a 
new trial, for pardon, for commutation of, 
punishment, are gotten up, and powerful 
reasons of humanity are urged, which, if 
resisted by the governor, bring upon him 
_ and upon the law itself the accusation of | 
being the actual murderers.’’ 

Thus unwittingly does Dr. Cheever, | 
pleading for the death-penalty, offer, in his | 
admirable presentation of the uncertainty | 
of its infliction, one of the most cogent 
arguments against it. And: in stronger | 
language even Mr. Hand. ‘‘ But it is said | 


that even in law-abiding communities mur- | 


derers escape justice because of the reluc- 

tance of the tribunals to impose an irreme- | 
diable and irrevocable punishment. 7o | 
some extent this ts true. . mee is 
unfortunately and disgracefully the case in 
certain sections of our own country, the 
crime of murder is hardly ever followed by | 
a judicial execution ; if the occasional law- | 
less destruction of the murderer, without | 
trial, is the only punishment he need fear, 
and depends wholly upon_the mere chance 
momentary excitement of the community 
collected as a mob, death, whatever may 
be the words of the statute-book, is not the 
actual punishment of murder, and, of course, 
the fear of it cannot operate.to deter the 
would-be assassin.’’ Exactly, but what an | 
unanswerable argument Mr. Hand offers | 
against his own position. He places the 
sword in the hands of his opponents and 


of death is so abhorrent, not as a theory, | 
but in its actual operation, that the law is, 
in greater or less degree, adead letter. In 
its uncertainty of infliction death ceases to 
be the actual punishment of murder, and 
the fear of it fails to deter from crime. 
Every criminal lawyer of experience knows | 
how widely and generally true Mr. Hand’s 

words are. Both these advocates argue the | 
terrible punishment of death, certain in its | 

13* 


infliction, as the most, efficacious deterrent 
from the commission of crime; and both 
deplore the condition of society which 
renders its infliction uncertain and of so 
little efficacy. In logical consistency, should 
they not cease to urge a punishment from 
the infliction of which they acknowledge 
society shrinks with such horror as to render 
it but weakly efficacious—‘*‘ of no efficacy” 
in certain sections, as admitted by Mr. 
Hand—in favor of a penalty that would 
not so shock society as to be incapable of 


| enforcement, which would, therefore, in the 


element of certainty at least, be efficacious ? 


| In rebuttal of Dr. Cheever and Mr. Hand, 


I offer Dr. Cheever and Mr. Hand. 
In this connection, I quote briefly from 


; some strictures on the death-penalty, which 


I had occasion to make several years ago. 


| ‘*They (the opponents of capital punish- 


ment) believes as against the alternatively 
prescribed penalty of imprisonment or 
death, there arises the greater 
uncertainty of merited conviction under 
the inflexible, sanguinary, and remediless 
penalty of death; that the severity of pre- 
scribed punishment may defeat all punish- 
ment. It is this element of uncertainty, 
they believe, which holds an important re- 
lation to the commission of capital crimes, 
and it has come to be so generally recog- 


|nized that it has passed almost into a 
| proverb. 


In New York, where the death- 
penalty is operative, the idea found forci- 
ble expression from the lips of a notorious 
murderer in the words, ‘ Hanging is played 
out in New York.’ ”’ 

The opponents of capital punishment 


| argue, it cannot be doubted with much 


good showing, that it is the awful, remedi- 
less severity of the penalty of death which 


| renders it uncertain in its operation, and 


ineffectual in the suppression of crime. 
“ Make it certain,’’ says Dr. Cheever, “ and 
then 

Till society shall be made over; till it 


| shall receive the sign of its adoption into 


| the faith of the scaffold through a baptism 
retains the empty scabbard. The infliction | 


of blood; till the human heart shall not 
recoil from taking human life ; till all mys- 


| terious and vague uncertainties shall cease 
_ to interpose between the criminal and pun- 


ishment that is terrible and remediless ; 
till the uneducated and unlettered that sit 
upon the jury shall know and understand 
the mysterious workings of the human 
mind, shall have traversed and familiarized 
themselves with every bay and nook and 
most hidden recess, and the twilight and 
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darkness of every cavern in that clouded 
and almost unexplored border-land of the 
mind that divides sanity from insanity, of 
which the boldest explorers know so little 
that we may call it nothing—till then, Mr. 
Cheever’s certainty is vague imagining. 
The punishment has not been certain—it is 
uncertain ; and, reasoning from past and 
present and its very nature, it always will 
be uncertain; uncertain because of its 
remediless severity. Juries will not convict, 
and criminals, when they take account of 
punishment at all (it is doubted by some of 
the most careful writers on the subject if, 
in the great majority of murders, any seri- 
ous account of the punishment is taken by 
the murderer), will reckon their chances of 
escape in concealment and in the un- 
certainty of conviction, which unavoid- 
ably arises from the severity of the pen- 
alty. 

Inextricably interwoven with that uncer- 
tainty that permits the escape of the guilty 
is the appalling infliction of a terrible and 
remediless doom upon the innocent. 
ter that ninety-nine guilty men should 
escape than that one innocent man should 
suffer,” is urged with telling effect to secure 
an acquittal of the guilty; but who that is 
acquainted with the history of. criminal 
jurisprudence is not appalled at the ghastly 
array of murdered innocence that groups 
around the scaffold ! 

It isin view of this that Lafayette earnest- 
ly declares, ‘‘I shall persist in demanding 
abolition of the punishment of death until 
I have the infallibility of human judgment 
demonstrated to me.’’ And Edward Liv- 
ingston, perhaps the ablest writer on crimi- 
nal law of either continent, as quoted by 
Mr. Phillips, ‘‘ A few such instances, even 
in a century, are sufficient to counteract 
the best effects that could be derived from 
example 

‘*'There is no such spectacle that takes 
such hold of the feelings, as that of an 
innocent man suffering an unjust sentence. 
One such example is remembered when 
twenty of merited punishment are forgotten, 
The best passions take part against the laws, 
and arraign their operation as iniquitous 
and inhuman, This consideration alone, 
if there were no others, would be a most 
powerful argument for the abolition of cap- 
ital punishment.”’ 

It is impossible, under fallible human 
judgment, that innocence shall not some- 
time suffer the punishment due to guilt. 
The question of guilt or innocence is not 


| submitted to the infallible judgment of an 


“* Bet-- 


Omniscient Being, and it is imperative that 
all possible safeguards be thrown around 
the innocent. The punishment of death, 
because remediless as it is terrible, tears 
down the final safeguard of innocence. 
Look over the long and terrible array of 
those who have perished on the scaffold, 
and afterward —too late. indeed —have 
been proved innocent. ‘The early history 
of English criminal jurisprudence shows a 
record of more than a hundred ; and when 
we consider the small proportion of cases 
actually proved innocent, to the vast num- 
ber of those in which great doubts of guilt 
have afterward arisen, and the yet greater 
number who pass from the gallows protest- 
ing innocence,—both in the earlier and the 
later times, and on both continents,—the 
list of those whom we cannot help believ- 
ing to have perished innocently becomes 
terribly appalling. Who doubts that it is 
numbered by tens of thousands, perhaps by 
hundreds of thousands? 

Thus the gate to the gallows, on creak- 
ing hinges, swings doth ways. ‘Through it 
guilt escapes, while innocence is crowded to 
the doom of death. 

The discussion of the subject is broader 
than my time or the limits of this article 
admit. 

The important consideration of the de- 
praving effect of the gallows upon society, 
teaching the morality of vengeance for 
wrong; of the passion which the sight of 
blood inflames, often, indeed, as can be 
shown, inducing crime, so that it is claimed 
by most eminent writers that the scaffold 
is the cause of more crime than it punishes ; 
of the implied confession in the abolition 
of public executions, of their inefficiency 
in deterring from crime, and of their de- 
moralizing influence; of the intense mo- 
tives which oftenest lead to the commission 
of murder,—hate, revenge, avarice, lust. 
—and (beyond their expected immunity 
from punishment) the little account they 
make of all punishment; the argument 
from the contempt for death which famil- 
iarity with its infliction breeds, as forcibly 
illustrated by the fact that at one time, in 
England, of a hundred and sixty-seven 
under sentence of death, all but three had 
witnessed executions ; the argument from 
the priceless value of a single soul, of ter- 
rible import to all who believe that death 
puts an end to the period of repentance, 
that an eternity of suffering awaits him 


who dies with sins unrepented of; its ap- 
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plication to the cutting short the limit 
which God has given for repentance; the 
practical declaration, that if by a certain 
hour, a given moment,—oftenest crowded 


with frenzied excitement or bravado, or | 
sullen stupor, or overwhelming terror, al- | 


ways most unsuited for repentance,—the 
great work is not completed, society will 
interpose between the criminal and God’s 


unanswerable, limit of time and space for- 
bid my urging. 
with giving, in the briefest manner, a few 
facts bearing upon the question. One 
fact is worth a bundle of theories. Fortu- 
nately, we are not left to conjecture regard- 


Even in Russia its abolition was tried 
under Elizabeth with so successful results, 
that her successor, Catharine, with the ex- 
ception of rare offenses against the State, 
adopted it into her code of laws, declaring, 
as Count de Sigur states, ‘‘ We must punish 


| crime without imitating it; the punishment 


of death is rarely anything but a useless 


| barbarity.”’ 
mercy, and send him, guilty, to an eternity | 
of torment ;—/chese and other considera- | 
tions, so important that of themselves | 
alone they interpose an argument well nigh | 


I must content myself | 


| abolished. 
| it. 


ing the operation of the abolition of the | 


death-penalty, and the substitution of a 
milder punishment. 

To Mr. O’Sullivan’s very instructive re- 
port, made many years ago to the New 
York Legislature, 1 am indebted for per- 
haps the most valuable data, which I give 
below. 

The early criminal jurisprudence of Eng- 
land was essentially sanguinary. 


ninety-six crimes were punishable by death. 
During the reign of Henry VIII., executions 
were numbered by the ten thousand. 


The inadequacy of not simply the statu- | 


tory prescription of punishment by death, 
but its actual infliction, in suppressing the 
lesser crimes in which the motives govern- 
ing their commission were comparatively 
weak, is a suggestive commentary on the 
question which the advocates of capital pun- 
ishment. would do well to more seriously 
ponder than they appear to have yet done. 


period of about two hundred and fifty years, 
the abolition of the death-penalty was 
attended with the most satisfactory results. 


cordership of Sir James Mackintosh, at 
Bombay, India, the punishment of death 


| penalty. 


In Amsterdam, imprisonment was substi- 
tuted for capital punishment with the most 
beneficial results. 

Perhaps as complete trial as has ever 
been given the question was instituted in 
Tuscany. For a period of twenty years 
the punishment of death was altogether 
3onaparte afterward restored 
A comparison of these successive pe- 
riods of twenty years each, shows that 
during the middle period, when capital 
punishment was abolished, fewer crimes and 
fewer murders were committed than in 
either the preceding or succeeding twenty 
years, under the infliction of the death- 
We have the official declaration 


| of the sovereign that, during the period of 
| its abolition, all crimes had diminished, 
| and those of an atrocious nature had become 


In Black- | 
stone’s time, no less than a hundred and | 


extremely rare ; and the authority of Frank- 
lin for the fact, that during this period of 


| twenty years, only five murders had been 
| committed—a vast disproportion to the 
| number of murders committed in Rome in 


the same period, under manners, principles, 
and religion the same where the death- 


| penalty was inflicted. 


In this country, the opponents of capital 
punishment fearlessly challenge comparison 
of public morals, of the criminal records, 
especially of the record of murders, of 
those States in which murder is not punish- 


| able with death, with the States in which 
In Rome, under the Porcian law, for a | 


the death-penalty is still retained. 
This fact is impressive: that so wholly 
satisfactory has its abolition proved in the 


| States in which it has been fairly tried, that 
For seven years (1804-1811) of the re- | 


was not inflicted in the court over which | 


he presided. He says of it, ‘‘ This small 
experiment has therefore been made with- 
out any diminution of the security of the 
lives and property of men. 


the efforts of the advocates of the gallows 
for a restoration of the death-penalty have 
proved singularly ineffectual. 

It is almost half a century since Maine 
abolished the gallows ; yet who will claim 


| that any State is more moral or more ex- 


Two hun- | 


dred thousand men have been governed | 


for seven years without a capital punish- 
ment, and without any increase of crime. 
If any experience has been acquired, it 
has been safely and innocently gained.’’ 


empt from sanguinary crime. 
Michigan was the first among the West- 
ern States to decree its abolition. The 


| apostles of the scaffold at one time vigor- 
| ously demanded a return to the old order, 


| 


| 


| but so efficacious and satisfactory has proved 


its milder penal code, that they were able 
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to command but an insignificant legislative 


support. The friends of capital punishment 
are invited to make what they can of the 
fact that in a period of eight years there 
were fewer murders in the State of Michi- 
gan, without the death-penalty, than oc- 
curred in the city of New York, under 
the death-penalty, in a single year of that 
period. 

Rhode Island and Wisconsin (qualifiedly 
Minnesota, whose law leaves to the jury 
the imposition of the penalty, whether 
death or life-imprisonment—in effect an 
abolition of capital punishment, as there 
has never been, | believe, but one execution 
under the law) are added to the list, with 
results so gratifying that the attempt to 
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obtain legislative sanction to a return to 
the dispensation of the gallows would be 
futile. 

I remarked at an early stage of my 
argument that it rested with him who advo- 
cated the taking of human life to show, 
beyond all reasonable doubt, imperative 
necessity for it. ‘The opponents of capi- 
tal punishment may justly claim that the 
history of criminal jurisprudence not only 
does not indicate such necessity, but that 
it very positively and unmistakably shows 
that the protection of society and the pre- 
vention of crime have been more effectively 
secured without the punishment of death 
than with it—that its infliction is worse 
than unnecessary. 


| 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF MADAME MURAT. 


By A FRIEND 


Every incident in the life of the Balti- 
more lady who married Jerome Bonaparte 
has proved of interest to the reading public, 
and her letters have been rescued even from 
the oblivion of a rag-man’s collection to 
afford entertainment to the curious. It 
seems strange, therefore, that so little has 
been told of the equally eventful and ro- 
mantic history of the beautiful Virginian, 


who was almost as closely allied to the | 


Bonaparte family by her marriage with 
Achille Murat, son of Caroline Bonaparte, 
the youngest sister of Napoleon I., and his 
famous cavalry Officer, Prince Murat, after- 
ward King of Naples. 

It is to be regretted that at this late day 


only a brief and imperfect sketch of Mad- | 


-ame Murat’s life can be obtained. Her 
letters written during her sojourn in Europe, 
first in company with her husband, and later 
as a widow at the court of Napoleon IIL., 
were all lost during the late war,—there is 
now not even a specimen of her handwrit- 
ing,—and her sister, who is still living, says 
that although she can remember how very 
interesting these letters were, she was too 
young when they were received to be able 
now to recall their contents accurately ; 
so the record of an American’s enjoyment 
of the pleasures and amusements of court 
life, to which she was admitted as a mem- 
ber of the imperial family, is denied us, 
and we have only the following short anec- 
dotes, related by a near relative, who was 


AND RELATIVE. 


| also an intimate friend of Madame Murat'’s 
| when she lived in Fredericksburg, Vir- 
| ginia. 

Catherine Dangerfield Murat was the 
daughter of Colonel Byrd Willis, who re- 
sided at Willis Hill, close by Marye Heights, 
where some of the fiercest fighting of the 
late war was done. Her mother was Mary 
Lewis, the daughter of Major George Wash- 
ington Lewis, who was the son of Betty 
Lewis, General Washington’s only sister. 
This Major Lewis was named for his uncle, 
and was one of his aids during the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Colonel Willis and his wife were the 
parents of four sons and four daughters, 
Catherine being the eldest of the daughters. 
She was exceedingly beautiful; her eyes 
were large and dark, and her hair fell in 
long, loose, dark-brown curls upon her 
shoulders; while her face, beaming with 
brightness and intelligence, betrayed the 
spirit of mischief and merriment which 
never entirely deserted her, even in the 
days of sorrow and trial. 

Such a lovely and interesting young lady 

| of course found many admirers, and her own 
heart was not invulnerable, but was sought 
_and won by Mr. Atchison Gray, who lived 
near her at his father’s house, a hospitable 
Virginia home, known as Travelers’ Rest. 
Catherine was only seventeen at the time 
of her first marriage, but the elder Mr. 
Gray was so much pleased with his son’s 


ene ty Nem 
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choice of a wife, that he presented the 
youthful couple with an estate in Westmore- 
land County, where they joyously took up 
their residence, with every prospect of a 
bright and happy future. Their anticipa- 
tions of long-lived happiness together were 
doomed to be speedily blighted, for in one 
short year the fair young bride and her 
lover-husband were both stricken down by 
malarial fever, and after a brief illness Mr. 
Gray died, leaving his wife so ill at the 


left but twelve months before radiant with 
health and hope. 

Tenderly nursed by parents and friends, 
she soon recovered, but all of her long, 
beautiful hair had fallen out during her 
illness. Her cousin recalls her extreme 
loveliness as she appeared in her sombre 
widow’s dress, with tiny, short ringlets 
clustering around her white forehead and 
pushed back behind her small ears in the 
fashion of that day. She was too young, 
and her spirits too buoyant, to admit of her 
remaining long in retirement, and her re- 
appearance in society was hailed with de- 


light, while a greater number of lovers. 


than those of her maidenhood gathered 
around the pretty widow, striving most 
perseveringly to win her affection, although 
they received no encouragement. In 1825, 
General Lafayette visited Fredericksburg by 
invitation from the mayor, Captain Robert 
Lewis, who had known the general during 
the war, being himself the son of General 
Washington’s sister Betty, and constantly 
with his uncle, whose estates he assisted in 
managing until the general’s death. This 
Captain Lewis was the father of the lady 
whose recollections of Madame Murat I am 
now relating. 

After the public reception and dinner 
given by the town authorities, General 
Lafayette spent the evening at Captain 
Lewis’s house, where all of the members of 
the Washington family residing in Freder- 
icksburg were invited to meet him. Ata 
late hour in the evening the Marine band, 
which had followed Lafayette from Wash- 


by a throng of citizens, who hoped thus to 
to obtain a nearer view of the distinguished 
visitor. Hearing the music and the cheers 
of the crowd, General Lafayette said he 
must acknowledge the compliment paid 
him, but he could not appear alone, so he 
gallantly approached his host’s daughter, 
and offered her his arm, while he requested 











Mrs. Gray to take the other. ‘Thus sup- 
ported on either side by the fairest of the 
city’s daughters, in whose hands Captain 
Lewis had placed silver candlesticks, Gen- 
eral Lafayette stepped out upon the piazza, 
and made his bow to the enthusiastic crowd, 
the light of the candles illuminating the 
benignant features of the brave old soldier, 
to the great delight of the spectators, who 
cheered louder than ever as they beheld his 


, chosen companions. 
time that she had to be carried back to her | 
father’s home on a bed—the home she had | 


It is interesting to hear of the dresses of 
the ladies who were thus honored by the 
French marquis, and we hear that Mrs. 
Gray, the future Princess Murat, wore a 
rich black silk, while her cousin was arrayed 
in black satin, trimmed with one deep 
flounce of black lace, and in her glossy, 
black curls gleamed and sparkled a spray of 


| silver wheat, mingled with delicate white 


flowers of spun glass. This memorable 
satin dress cost fen dollars, and was the 
gift of Miss Lewis’s uncle, Lawrence Lewis, 
whose wife, the beautiful Nellie Custis, Mrs. 
General Washington’s granddaughter, made 
a great pet of her husband’s niece, who 
was at this time just seventeen years old. 
Perhaps, with a woman’s thoughtfulness, 
Mrs. Lewis had suggested the gift, so as to 
provide a suitable costume for the young 


| maiden upon this important occasion. 


Not long after the visit of General 
Lafayette, Colonel Willis removed to Tal- 
lahassee, Florida, his widowed daughter 
accompanying him. Very sincere were the 
regrets of the social circle in Fredericks- 
burg at the thought of losing them, and in 


| order to show their affection for the family 


a public farewell dinner was given Colonel 
Willis, followed by a ball in honor of Mrs. 
Gray. 

Tallahassee they found in a very primi- 
tive state ; the stumps of the trees cut down 
to make room for the town were still 
standing in the streets, and the houses 
were built of logs. Mrs. Gray described 
to her cousin her horror at waking one 
morning and finding a snake coiled up 
between the logs that formed the wall of 


| her bedroom. 
ington, came to serenade him, accompanied | 


Twelve miles from Tallahassee resided 


| Prince Charles Louis Napoleon Achille 


Murat, commonly called by his neighbors 
Colonel Murat, a title he preferred to the 
royal one bestowed by his uncle, whose 
empire had melted away like a snow-wreath 
in his grasp, leaving the thrones upon 
which he had placed his relatives tottering 
upon their unstable foundations, ready to 
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be swept away by the first turbulent wave 
that assailed them. This Colonel Murat 
was the son of Caroline Bonaparte, and 
Prince Joachim Murat, who had succeeded 
Joseph Bonaparte on the throne of Naples, 
—by the command of Napoleon I.,—and 
was crowned king August 1, 1808. Al- 
though wiser in military tactics than in 
governing, he succeeded in winning the 
affection of the passionate, high-spirited 
Italians by his moderation in making and 
changing laws to which they were accus- 
tomed ; and his fondness for display, which 
had excited the mirth and ridicule of the 
French, gratified the frivolous Neapolitans, 
who enjoyed ‘‘the theatrical splendor of 
his equipment,’’ as some one described it. 

The King of Naples’ fidelity to Napoleon 
was the immediate cause of his own death 
and his son’s exile; for when the emperor 


40,000 men, and at 
against Austria. 


once declared 
He was defeated at Fer- 
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hear of him as a devoted and enthusiasti: 
admirer of Mrs. Gray, who until then had 
remained indifferent to the appeals of her 
numerous suitors. She could not, however, 
resist the fascinations of the clever colonel, 
but became warmly attached to him, and 
in spite of the ppposition of the family, 
who disliked the idea of her wedding a 


| foreigner, she determined to follow the 
| dictates of her heart and marry him. 


Col 
onel Willis knew his daughter’s disposition 
too well to expect her to alter her decision 
once formed, so he gave a reluctant con 
sent, and the marriage took place. 
Hearing of his nephew’s marriage, Joseph 
Bonaparte, in 1827, invited him to bring 
his bride to visit him in the regal home he 
bad made for himself near Bordentown, 


| New Jersey. Here Madame Murat, or Mrs. 
| Kate Achille, as some called her,—Achille 
returned from Elba he raised an army of | 


war | 


rara and Tolentino, and fled to Naples | 


with only a few horsemen, but found it in 
a state of insurrection. His wife and chil- 
dren had taken refuge on board the vesseis 
of the British fleet, and he was forced to 
abandon his kingdom after a brief reign of 
seven years, and retire to Corsica. A few 
months later, in a brave but ill-fated at- 
tempt to reclaim his crown, he was taken 
prisoner, tried by a court-martial, and shot 
in the castle of Pizzo, October 13, 1815. 
His widow resumed the title of Countess 
of Lipona, and took up her residence near 
Trieste, while his sons came to the United 
States; Achille, the elder, settling in Flor- 
ida, as we have seen, and the younger, 
Napoleon Lucien Charles, stopping in New 
Jersey, where he also found an American 
wife. With his life our story is not con- 


being the only one of the Christian names 
used by Colonet Murat, and Kate, the 
sweet abbreviation of his wife’s name by 
which he called her in his broken English, 
—found herself a princess indeed in the 
house of a king; for Joseph still clung to 
the shadow of royalty, and insisted upon 
court etiquette being observed beneath his 
roof, though a kingdom was his no longer, 
and one would have imagined he would 
gladly have forgotten his turbulent reign 
over a nation so full of bitter prejudices, 
and so tenacious of their own traditions 
as the Spanish people, whom his conqueror 
brother fancied he could hand over to him 
to be managed like a parcel of children 
sent toareformatory. When Joseph Bona- 
parte entered a room, al! the members of 
of his household who were present were 
to rise and to remain standing until he was 


| seated and had given them his royal per- 


nected, so we return to the elder brother, | 


who, beneath the sunny skies of the South, 
had found a simple but peaceful home, 
where he indulged his literary tastes by 
composing and publishing a number of 
works on the Constitution and politics of 
the United States, and made many friends 
among his republican associates by his 
cheerful, genial disposition. He was very 
fond of cards, and was ever ready for a 
game, but his want of skill, or /vck, as we 
hear it called, sometimes placed him in 
embarrassing circumstances until he could 
receive a remittance from Europe. 

Colonel Murat soon sought an introduc- 
tion to the Virginia relatives of Washington 
living so near him, and in a short time we 


mission to resume their seats. In driving, 
his carriage went first, and those following 
had to go according to the rank of their 


| occupants, close to the king’s, or at a re- 
_ spectful distance behind it. 


| 
| 
{ 


King Joseph was greatly charmed with 
his nephew’s lovely and fascinating wife, 
and pronounced her more like his own 
beautiful ‘‘sister Pauline than any living 
woman.”’ 

His admiration for Madame Murat made 
him desirous to know the parents of so 
princely a republican, and accordingly he 
invited Colonel Willis and his wife to his 
home. They accepted his invitation, and 


enjoyed exccedingly their host’s hospi- 
tality; but Colonel Willis, in describing the 
visit to his Virginia relative, laughingly 
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declared royal customs far too fatiguing for | 
him. He was very tall and weighed heavily, 
and he complained that he found it ex- 
tremely irksome and inconvenient to have 
to spring to his feet whenever King Joseph 
appeared—it was requiring too much of so’ 
stout a democrat. | 

From New Jersey, Colonel Murat took | 
his wife to Europe, where they remained 
two years, dividing their time between 
London and Brussels. France they were | 
forbidden to enter, every member of the 
Bonaparte family being regarded by the | 
French king with suspicion. 

On one of their visits to England, they 
were entertained by the Duke and Duchess 
of St. Albans. 

It is worth mentioning here that this 
William Aubrey, Duke of St. Albans, a 
descendant of Charles II. and Nell Gwynne, 
had married the widow of Sir Thomas 
Coutts, the father of the present Lady 
Burdett-Coutts, whose recent marriage with 
a young American has created a world-wide | 
sensation. Lady Coutts had been an actress, | 
Miss Mellon by name; she had carried to | 
her husband’s home a pure and untarnished | 
fame, but the associations of her early life 
seem to have made a lasting impression 
upon her tastes and manners, if we may 
judge from the anecdote which Madame 
Murat relates of her, ever after her mar- 
riage with the duke. 

The duchess had a pet cow, which was 
brought out upon the beautiful, close-shaven 
turf of the lawn every morning before 
breakfast, when the duchess, with a silver | 
bowl in her hand, and a damask napkin 
over her arm, would trip lightly from the | 
drawing-room window, which opened to | 
the ground, seat herself upon a low stool | 
placed for her by an attendant, and proceed | 
to milk the gentle animal in the presence | 
of her assembled guests. Madame Murat | 
was greatly amused and entertained by the | 
perfurmance, and pronounced it a very 
pretty piece of acting, and the stage effect | 
upon the greensward in the sunlight, sof- 
tened by the overshadowing branches of 
the trees, quite as good as if it had been | 
before the footlights of the theatre. This | 
good duchess showed the true kindness of 
her heart, as well as her forgiving disposi- 
tion, by leaving the immense fortune be- | 
stowed upon her by her first husband, to | 
his daughter at her death, although this | 
daughter had been disinherited by her | 
father on account of her opposition to his | 
marriage with an actress. | 
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During the life of his mother, Caroline 
Bonaparte, ex-Queen of Naples, Colonel 
Murat constantly received large remittances 
of money, and at her death, when the 
palace furniture was divided between her 
children, Achille received his share. Some 
of these articles described by Madame Mu- 
rat and Colonel Willis to their cousin were 
magnificent satin damask drawing-room cur- 


| tains, thread cambric sheets trimmed with 


handsome lace, and over a hundred cook’s 
aprons. The last item was a source of 
intense amusement to Colonel Willis, who, 
like his daughter, was very ready to discern 
the ludicrous, and was frequently alluded 
to by him as a capital joke. Madame 


| Murat, however, was as practical as she 


was merry, and she declared herself charmed 
with her inheritance. The exquisite cur- 
tains she hung against the walls of her 
plain, unpretending home in Florida, and 
the sheets she transformed into exceedingly 
tasty and becoming dresses, very agreeable 


| for wear in a warm southern climate. 


In April, 1847, Colonel Murat was taken 
ill, and though physicians exercised all 
their skill in trying to give him relief, and 


| his wife nursed him tenderly and lovingly, 


their efforts were all in vain, and he passed 
away, leaving her an inconsolable widow. 
The death of her husband was a severe 


| blow to Madame Murat, who deeply and 
| faithfully mourned his loss, her father and 


his family sorrowing with her; for Colonel 
Murat’s affectionate and happy disposition 
had endeared him to his wife’s relations, 
and Colonel Willis and his wife had become 
so much attached to him that a son born to 
them after their daughter Catherine’s mar- 
riage was named for him. 

Friendly relations continued to exist 
between Madame Murat and her husband’s 
relatives, and when Napoleon III. recovered 
the crown of France and became emperor 
he did not forget the widow of his first 
cousin, though she chanced to be in a 
distant land and was not herself ‘* born in 
the purple.’’ He sent her an affectionate 
invitation to visit him, and as proof of the 
sincerity of his wish to have her accept it, 
presented her with $40,000 to provide an 
outfit suitable for a member of the imperial 


| family, and to defray the expenses of her 


journey. 

Still in the prime of life, and almost as 
beautiful as in her girlhood, the joyous and 
elastic spirits of Madame Murat, which 
always rendered her so attractive, fitted 
her for the full enjoyment of such a trip to 
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the Old World, and, readily accepting the | 
royal invitation, she once more set sail for 
Europe. 

Arriving safely in Paris, she was received 
with every suitable honor and attention, 
and was most cordially welcomed to court 
by the emperor and all of the members of 
his household. Napoleon conferred the 
title of princess upon her, and gave her her 
proper position in the Bonaparte family. 
She now entered into a very whirlpool of 
fites and pleasures during the brightest 
days of the emperor’s reign—alas ! that we 
can give no particulars of such gay scenes ! 
After a prolonged stay abroad, during 
which she several times returned to Paris 
to remain some months on every occasion, 
she began to yearn for her old home, her 
old friends, and the associations of her 
early life so dear to her heart. She grate- 
fully declined the emperor’s invitation to 
continue to reside in Europe, remembering 
always that she was his guest, and bade 
adieu forever to the gayeties of the most 
delightful court in the world to seek the 
quiet retirement of the Floridian home- 
stead, in which she and her princely hus- 
band had enjoyed such calm and undis- 
turbed happiness. 

The letters written during her absence | 
having been all lost, and the friend of her 
youth being kept closely confined to her 
country home in Virginia, and thus denied 
the pleasure of meeting and hearing from 
Madame Murat’s own lips any particulars 
of her residence at court, we are deprived 
of much that would have added most in- 
teresting additional details to her romantic 
story. Her cousin remembers, however, 
hearing the reply she gave to the question 
every one asked, ‘‘ Why did you not re- 
main in France when you were so cordially 
pressed to do so, and so much was done to 
make you contented and happy?’’ Her 
answer was strikingly characteristic of one 
who was merry but not giddy; who could 
enjoy the world without becoming a slave 
to its pleasures,—‘‘ I am growing old, and 
I’ve come home to get ready to die. That 
is something the French never think of. 
They do not a//ow themselves to realize 
the possibility of death.’’ 


In Tallahassee, among her old friends, 


| she spent the remainder of her life, enjoy- 


ing to the last such quiet social pleasures as 
the town afforded, and ever welcoming the 
friends who sought her in her own home 
A clergyman who knew her well in hei 
declining years, says that she showed him 
some beautiful gifts received while in 
France. One of these was a cameo snuff- 
box which had belonged to Napoleon I. ; 
another, a solid silver vase, very massive, 
presented her by Napoleon III. The latte: 
monarch showed both his generosity and 
his kind appreciation of his cousin’s widow 
by allowing her an annuity of $5000, which 
ensured her every comtort in her old age. 
This yearly remittance was continued until 
her death. 

On the 6th of August, 1867, Madame 
Murat’s eventful life on earth ended, and 
she entered into the Paradise of God, for 
which she had sought to prepare by resign- 
ing worldly pleasure; keeping in mind the 
great change which sooner or later comes 
to all, even the most thoughtless and those 
least ready for it. She was buried in the 
cemetery of the Episcopal church at Talla- 
hassee, by the side of her husband. Her 
monument is precisely like his, a plain, 
tapering shaft of marble about ten feet 
high; the two are enclosed by a brick 
wall. <A recent visitor to Tallahassee men- 
tions that the stones are so covered with 
black lichen it is somewhat difficult to de- 
cipher the inscriptions. 

The first reads thus: 

‘Departed this life April 18, 1847, 
Charles Louis Napoleon Achille Murat, 
son of the King of Naples and Caroline 
Murat, aged 47. ‘This monument is dedi- 
cated by his wife Catherine in perpetual 
memory of her love.’’ 

The second inscription is as follows: 

**Sacred to the memory of Princess C. 
A. Murat, widow of Colonel Charles Louis 
Napoleon Achille Murat, and daughter of 
the late Colonel Byrd C, Willis, of Virginia, 
who departed this life on the 6th of August, 
1867, in the sixty-fourth year of her age. 
A kind and affectionate wife and sister, a 


| sincere and devoted friend.’’ 
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By THE AUTHOR OF ‘* THE First VIOLIN.’’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—‘‘ FOR THE REST 
LIFE.”’ 

JuLy, more than three years later, the 
scene, one of the front rooms at the 
Nurse’s Home, Fence street, Irkford; the 
persons, a man and a woman, alone—-he, 


OF MY 


standing ‘on the hearth-rug, where he had ! 


been waiting some two or three minutes; 
she, just closing the door behind her as 
she came in. 

The man was Dr. Hugh Wentworth, the 
woman, Judith Conisbrough. 

He was a_ young-looking man—even 
surprisingly young when one considered 
the high position he had, and the really 
vast responsibilities which devolved upon 
him. But on looking more closely one 
saw that if he were young in years, yet he 
was one of those men who are born with 
master-minds. One forgot entirely that he 
was young and handsome, and pleasant to 
look upon, so much were these advantages 
overweighed by the intellectual ones—by 
the fire that dwelt in the deep eyes, by the 
grand sweep of the magnificent forehead, 
the mental ower expressed in every line 
and every feature. 

Till Judith entered, he had been leaning 
against the mantelpiece with his hands 
clasped behind him, and his eyes raised to 
the dingy-looking ceiling above, and he 
heaved a sigh. Even those two or three 
moments of sorely-needed leisure, of wait- 
ing and tnaction, were hardly spared and 
much grudged. 

He had not been kept waiting very long. 
In .that establishment punctuality and 
alertness were laws as immutable as those of 
the Medes and Persians. There was she 
whom he sought, walking into the room, 
looking different from her old self, as you, 
reader, have known her, because she had a 
white cap on her head,a black gown, a 
white apron of lawn with a stomacher, all 
edged with little plaited frills of the same 
material. 


holding ont his hand. 

* Good-atternoon. We meet for the 
first time to-day, I think ? 

‘*Yes. There is a small matter of busi- 
ness which I wish to discuss with you,”’ 
said he, and paused. 

VoL. XVIII.—14. 


She had moved nearer to the window, 
and now stood beside it looking at him. 
Then, when the broader light fell upon 
her, one saw that the cap and apron, the’ 
badges of her order, were not the only 
things to distinguish her from Judith Con- 
isbrough of three years ago. She looked, 


if anything, a little taller, possibly a very 


little stouter, and her carriage, if not more 
stately, was a little more decided than of 
yore. 

She looked a queenly woman now, in 
her garb of nursing sister, just as she had 
formerly looked a queenly woman in her 
shabby old gowns; in her sorrow, her 
poverty, her bitter unhappiness at Yoresett 
House, when the curse of enforced idleness, 
and the grip of a forbidden love, were 
upon her. But her face was changed. It 
had altered in the way in which the faces of 
women do alter, in whom heart is as strong 
as head. 

No acute or even intelligent observer 
would have dared to say that that face wore 
an altogether happy or peaceful or satis- 
fied expression ; the faces of those who aim 
high and feel deeply, seldom, if eVer, do 
look perfectly placid. There was a calm 
and settled power in it, not inferior, in its 
way, to that which dwelt in the counte- 
nance of Dr. Wentworth himself. The 
eyes were steady, scrutinizing, and critical. 
It was the mouth which betrayed, more 
than anything else, the touch of sadness 
and dissatisfaction. It was when the face 


was in entire repose that the lips took that 


curve which makes one feel as if a sigh had 
either just left, or was on the point of leav- 
ing them. 

For the rest, one could see that she was 
in every way developed. She had more 
ease as well as more dignity of manner. 
She was more beautiful than before, as well 
as older ; her face and form now more than 
ever were such as the most heedless :could 


| not fail to observe. 
“ Good-afternoon, nurse,” he observed, | 


Neither she nor Dr. Wentworth sat down. 
Each knew the time of the other to be 


‘precious. - 


** You go home for your holiday to mor- 
row ?”’ he said half-inquiringly. 
**Yes. A fortnight among the York- 
shire hills will not be unpleasant.’’ 
. 
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‘*T wish you would take a month,”’ was 
his abrupt remark. 
‘*A month—why ?”’ Her eyes opened 
alittle, as she looked at him -in some sur- 
prise. 


I never felt better in my life.’’ 

‘*No; but because I wish you on your 
return to take a great deal more responsi- 
bility on your shoulders, aud you will 
‘require some thorough rest and setting up 
betore you undertake it.” 

And what is it you wish me 


** Indeed. 
to do?”’ 

‘* My wife,”’ 
me to tell you that you were to doas I 
wished, on pain of forfeiting her friendship. 
Now before I explain, let me tell you it is 
an onerous post I wish you to take. Little 
rest, and much care and anxiety. 
few friends, and lots of enemies. That for 
the disagreeable part of it. For the more 
agreeable ; it ought to gratify that ambition 
of yours, to which you have never yet 
owned, though it is patent to me as the sun 
in a sky without clouds—it ought to gratify 
that ambition, because it is a post of 
authority and consequence, and is well remu- 
nerated. I want you to become the matron 
of the new hospital at Ridgeford.”’ ° 

She raised her head quickly; her lips 
parted, and she looked at him in astonish- 
ment fora moment. Then her face flushed 
deeply,sand she turned her eyes to the pros- 
pect outside. 

Dr. 
sively, but with the keenest and liveliest 
interest. He had been her staunch friend 
ever since the evening he had first seen her, 


in this very room, standing before him in | 


her bonnet and cloak, to be inspected, 
when she had said, with a maiveté which 


had amused him, and an earnestness which=! 


had gratified him: 

‘*1 do not know what you can give me 
to do, but I beg you will give me some- 
thing. If it is only sweeping and dusting, 
let me have it; do not send me back.”’ 

He had not sent her back, for he had 


correctly discerned (which even genius | 


does not always succeed in doing) that she 
was one of those tools which will work 


well, and he had from the first let her see | 


that he expected a great deal from her. 
He had not been disappointed, and he had 
been charmed, like inferior men, to find 
his own prophetic verdict so thoroughly 
realized. 

The more.he asked of work or study or 
observation, Or, as he would say in mo- 


‘** Not because I loek ill, surely—for | 


said he, smiling, ‘‘ charged | 


Perhaps | 


Wentworth watched her unobtru- | 
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| ments of expansiveness to the wife of his 
_ bosom, ‘‘ of general all-round perfection in 
| her work and her behavior,’’ the more she 
had seemed ready and willing to give him. 

Under his influence and by his advice, 
_she had received training, not only in 

nursing, but in some branches of medicine 

and surgery as well. He had said little to 

her during her studies in these subjects, but 

had one day, not long ago, surprised her 

by proposing to her that she should study 
, medicine thoroughly, and adopt it as a 
| profession, adding that she had nothing to 
fear, and would make her way. 

He had calculated on that ambition, in 
which he now told her he still believed ; 
but it had not answered tothe call. Judith 
had declined, saying she had no vocation. 
Mingled motives, so delicately shaded and 
complicated that she could not possibly 
have explained their whence or wherefore, 
had led her to this refusal. He had been as 
nearly angry with her as possible, saying in 
remonstrance ; ' 

‘*Scores of women, who really have no 
vocation for it, who want notoriety, or are 
curious about things they don’t understand, 
or who want to make a living, and think 
they have fewer rivals in the medical line 
than in the school-mistress one—they all 
rush into it, pushing to the front, and 
making themselves a spectacle for gods and 
men. Here are you,—the very sort we 
want as a pioneer for women doctors,— 
high-minded and high-hearted, with a pure 
| reverence for science and humanity, with 
| every qualification, mental, moral, and 
physical. And you will not. You ought 
to lead the way, to be one of the’ pioneers 
| on that road where the women who follow 
after you will some day be great.’’ 

Judith had shaken her head, smiling. 

‘* You are quite mistaken,” she said. “I 
lay no claims to a ‘ pure reverence for sci- 
| ence and humanity,’ as youcallit. I know 
| nothing about them, except that the one is 
| really great, and the other is thought so by 
some people. Do you suppose I became a 
nurse because I wished todoso? Not at all, 
| and I never would have done it if I could 
| have had a happier lot. I ‘took to it,’ as 
they say, because I was miserable, and 
wanted relief from my wretchedness ; I did 
not iike it then, and I do not like it now. 
_ You may think me a poor-spirited creature ; 

but I would rather stay here and do as you 
| tell me, and act under orders, than be the 
| first and cleverest woman doctor of all 
time,’’ 
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‘« You are trying to cajole me by flattery.” 

“T am speaking the simple, unvarnished 
truth.’’ 

‘*My wife says indignantly,—as if it 


were my fault,—that if she had had your | 


qualifications I should never have got her 
to marry me.”’ 


‘Oh, how could she say such a thing? | 


It is almost wicked of her,’’ Judith had 
said, and she had remained immovable. 
** Yes, she thought it a glorious profession,” 
she said, ‘‘ the noblest that existed m 

“Bar the clerical one,’’ he had sug- | 
gested, with a malicious smile. 

‘* Bar none,”’ had been Judith’s emphatic 
retort. And she would honor a really 
clever medical woman, and would be quite 


ready to darn her stockings and do her | 
-The position itself, of a medical 


drudgery. 


woman, she declined. ‘This refusal, and 


their dispute about it, was in Dr. Went- | 


worth’s mind now, as he observed her 
keenly, and noted every change that passed | 
over her face. 

‘«T shall think you wish to be unfriendly 
to me, if you refuse me this,’’ he said. 


‘And I say you are; and I say that if 
you will not take it, I know not where to 
| put my hand on any other woman qualified 
| as you are qualified for it.’’ 

‘*If I took it, I should have to make up 
my mind that it should be for the rest of 
| my life ?”’ 

**- You would.” 
A long pause. He did not interrupt her, 
| nor press her for an answer, for, precious as 
| the time of both was, these moments of 
reflection and turning over were absolutely 
necessary. He leaned against the mantel- 
_ piece in silence, and she stood by the win- 
| dow, equally silent, seeing without heeding 
them, all the throng of men and vehicles 
| which streamed incessantly up and down 
the noisy thoroughfare. 

What visions did she tear to shreds, he 
wondered, as he watched her without letting 
her see his observation—what hopes did 
she finally immolate ? what bright illusions 
of girlhood did she lock out from her heart 
forever? Could he have known, he would 
have been aware that she never had any 
| youth, and that she even now inwardly ex- 


‘*You are familiar with all the details of | postulated with her destiny, which had led 
the scheme ; you have heard them discussed | her up through five-and-twenty years of 


at my house often enough. You know what | life without that youth. Though he and 


the duties will be. 
three hundred a year. 
‘Yes’ ?”” 


‘* Ves’ is sometimes a very hard word to | 


say, Dr. Wentworth.”’ 


“*It ought not to be so, when duty cries | 


for it so very loudly, as in this case.” 


“You are the chief of the council, and | 


the real head of it, are you not ?’’ 

<T om.” 

** And would you always give me your 
friendship, your counsel, and your advice?” 

‘You may depend upon them entirely.’’ | 

“It would be a very useful sphere ?’’ she 
said musingly. 

‘You, as well as I, know how useful. 
In that place you will be an influence, and 
a beneficent one, on hundreds. My dear 
friend,’ he took her hand, ‘‘apart from 
all other considerations, the woman who 
worthily fills that office, as it will be when 
it is developed, and as you will fill it,— 
with its trials and its difficulties, its powers 
and its opportunities for doing good,—that 
woman may, if the right spirit animate her, 
attain to the rank of the other. good women 
whose names ought to stand opposite saints’ 
days in men’s and women’s hearts.” 

‘Then I cannot be worthy of it, 
she, moved. 


? 


said | 


The salary will be | 
Now, where is your | 


she had grown fast friends, though she and 
his wife had become almost like sisters, no 
_ word had ever passed her lips which could 
give any clew to the story of sorrow and 
hopelessness which had driven her forth 
from her home at twenty-two, a sad, un- 
hopeful woman, and had first led her to 
them. That there was a story, he was per- 
| suaded ; persuaded, too, that she went over 
| it in her mind as she stood looking out of 

the window then, before she answered him 
| —some story connected with her home in 

that green dale which he had never seen, 
| but of which she had once or twice spoken, 
| in words which, though simple, had been 
| full of life and fire. 

At last her answer came : 

**T will do as you wish, Dr. Wentworth. 

I will go to Ridgeford.”’ 

In the joy and relief of his heart, he 
| stepped forward and shook both her hands. 
+ ‘** Ido thank you—from my heart I thank 
| you. With youat its head, Ridgeford shall 
| be the first place of its kind in England— 
| that I swear !’’ 

He laughed with satisfaction. Judith 
| only looked very grave, and then he said: 

‘*But have you no curiosity to know 

what my great and special reason was for 
| wishing you to go?”’ 
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*¢ What was it ?”’ 


‘Just this. I don’t want you to be lost 


to suffering humanity and the medical pro- | 


fession, whether as a member of it, or a 
servant of it. Once safe in that post, you 
are safe for life; but until you are installed 
there, I have a consuming dread, which 
haunts me like a ghost, of your breaking 
away from us, and getting married.” 

** You certainly need not fear that,”’ 
looked at him. ‘It is the one contingency 
in my life which I am absolutely certain 
will never occur. Therefore be reassured.” 

** To think of you married,’’ pursued the 
fanatic, ‘*devoted to one miserable man 
and his tiresome family, is to think of 
something monstrous. Well, good-bye. 
You'll see my wife to-morrow, before setting 
off. And stay at home a month, while you 
have the chance.’’ 

He wrung her band again, and departed. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—THE WAY NOT CLEAR, 


OnceE more Judith alighted at the well- | 


known station at Hawes, and was met, as 
of old, by mine host of the King’s Arms at 
Yoresett, and driven home by him, It 
was the third holiday she had had since 


first guing to her work, but it was now | 


more than a year since she had last been at 
home. To Judith these home-comings had 
their terror as well as their joy. Her love 
of her home, and of every spot of ground 
for miles around it, was a thing of a deep | 
and ineradicable growth. Therefore there 


was always a certain delight in returning | 
and beholding the familiar scenes and ob- | 


jects. But the desolation within was so | 
great as almost entirely to counterbalance | 
this joy. Since she had left home, no word | 
of leaving Yoresett had ever been spoken | 
either by Delphine or by Mrs. Conisbrough. | 
Each time that she returned it seemed to | 


Judith that Delphine looked more shadowy, | 


more exquisitely lovely, and more unearthly 
in her fragility. 
with that look when she alighted on this | 
occasion, and her sister came forward to 
welcome her. She formed a striking con- 
trast to the splendid handsomeness of the | 
youngest girl, now a tall and well-developed | 
young lady of nineteen, as full of health, of | 
life, and fire, as Delphine seemed shadowy 
and ghost-like in her beauty. | 
They welcomed her, Delphine very | 
quietly, Rhoda enthusiastically. Judith 
had been visited often by a torturing sus- | 
picion that Delphine had never regarded | 
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said | 
Judith, after a moment’s pause, as she | 


She was particularly struck | 





her with the same feelings since that after- 
noon when she had found her in her paint- 
ing-room, and had told her old Martha 
| Paley’s tale. She fancied that Delphine 
regarded her sometimes with a strangely 
cold and alien glance, as if she suddenly 
recollected the mortal blow which Judith’s 
hand had dealt to her happiness, and shiv- 
ered and feared at the remembrance of it. 
The idea was almost intolerably painful, 
and she had never dared to put it into 
words. Where would have been the use? 
Delphine could not order her feelings and 
expression to be exactly that which was 
| most pleasing to others 

Rhoda’s cry now, as of old 
news. 

‘*What’s your news, ares ? Surely you 
have some news ?”’ 

‘* Ves, I have, this Priel But I shall 
not tell it you till I can tell it to mamma as 
well.’’ 

‘*She is up-stairs,’? observed Delphine, 
**but I fancy she will come down before 
long.”’ 

They were in the parlor, and while Judith 
| sat down and rested, Delphine remarked: 

** Judith, I think you will find mamma 
| looking a good deal changed—I am afraid 
so. But don’t seem to notice it, for there’s 
nothing she dislikes more than for people 
to make remarks about it.’ 

‘*Why—do you mean she is il, or—or 
failing, or anything ?”’ 

**T don’t know, I am sure. 
| much changed. 


» was for 


| 
| 
} 


She is very 
I can hardly describe to 
you in what way.” 

She had scarcely finished speaking, when 
Mrs. Conisbrough came into the room. 
| Judith could not but agree with her sister’s 
words. Their mother looked haggard, 
worn, and aged, and all these things had 
| greatly increased upon her since Judith had 
last seen her. 

Judith advanced, and greeted her with 
| tender affection; but Mrs. Conisbrough 
received her coldly. It was one of the 
girl’s heaviest trials, and one which she felt 


| Was not likely to cease while her mother 


| lived. 

Judith had been desperate when she had 
taken that extreme step of speaking to her 
mother of the wrong she had done; but 
she had spoken of it, and as a simple mat- 
ter of fact Mrs. Conisbrough had never 
forgiven her for it. They had never been 
very sympathetic, but that episode had 
created a breach between them,—not very 
noticeable on the outside, but deep,—deep 
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as the respective bases of their own charac- 
ters. | 

Judith always felt as if she hardly dared 
lift her eyes to her mother’s face. She 
always felt as it she were the culprit, and 
as if she were forever laboring under the 


ban of a parent’s heavy and merited displeas- | 


ure. These feelings are settled for us, and 
arise within us, not at the dictates of reason 
and justice, but in obcdience to inherited 
traditions, whose beginning has its source 
somewhere in the dim vista of our ances- 
tors’ habits, countless generations back: in 
obedience, too, to certain instincts in our 
own individual natures. Such instincts as 
these it was which made Judith Conis- 
brough morally cast ashes upon her own 


head for ever having dared to speak to her | 


mother of her sin; which made her feel 
almost as if that mother were justified in 
treating her with the distant and ceremo- 
nious coldness which she had observed to 
her ever since the first moments of the 
silence with which she had received her 
daughter’s words. 

Delphine also knew the miserable secret, 
but it did not appear to have caused the 
same breach between her and her mother. 


Mrs. Conisbrough spoke almost genially to 


her, and called her ‘‘ my love It was 
three years, Judith reflected, her heart rent 
with anguish, since that term of endear- 
ment, or any like it, had been bestowed 
upon her. 
meal was over, and they were all seated 
together in the familiar parlor. She had 
noticed her mother’s slight and failing 
appetite, and how she turned away in dis- 


? 


taste from almost everything they tried to | 
tempt her with. Though it was July, there | 


was a small fire, and Mrs. Conisbrough 
took her place beside it when tea was over. 
Judith took her position on a stool at her 
mother’s feet, and, clasping her hands on 
her knee, looked up into her face, and said: 

**Mother, I have something to tell you.”’ 

‘*Indeed,’’ was the listless reply. 

**Yes. You know all about Dr. Went- 
worth now. You have often heard of him 
from me, and I am sure you have heard his 
praises’sounded by the Mallesons.’’ 

‘Oh, yes! I suppose he is a very great 
man. I know he seems to have the art of 
making people slave for him without giving 
them much remuneration.”’ 

**Tt is not always he who decides what 
the remuneration shall be. He called upon 
me yesterday. He wants me to take a 
month’s holiday instead of only a fort- 

14* 


She waited until the evening | 


| night, and then he wants me to undertake 
| avery serious responsibility.’’ 

‘Has he any thoughts of paying you for 

the responsibility ?”’ 

‘* The payment is in the hands of a com- 
_mittee, and it is very liberal. He wants 
me to be the matron of the new hospital 
at Ridgeford, near Irkford.’’ 

“ You ?” said Mrs. Coinsbrough, looking 
at her curiously, as if she could not take 
the idea in. ‘* Matron of an hospital—and 
what did you say ?”’ 

‘He begged me to go,’’ said Judith, 
looking into her mother’s face with a great 
longing. ‘*He is to be the head of the 
council, and really the master of it all, and 
he promised to be my faithful friend if I 
undertook it. It is an almost terribly re- 
| sponsible post.’’ 

‘*Ah, indeed? And pray what did you 
decide? I should have felt myself too 
young and inexperienced had I been in 
your place,’’ said Mrs. Conisbrough, 
almost coldly; while Delphine, with a sud- 
den rush of surprise and sympathy, ex- 
claimed : 

‘*Why, Judith, it will be an immense 
work. It will want a woman of great 
power in every way—a woman like you, 
and I am sure I think Dr. Wentworth hit 
upon the right person when he chose you 
for it.”’ 

‘¢ He would not allow me to decline, or 
to urge any objections,’’ said Judith, turn- 
|ing to Delphine, almost choked with 
| grief at the manner in which her news was 
received. Wasit not the turning-point of 
her whole life? Did not her mother know 
well its full significance? And had ‘she 
nothing warmer, nothing more sympathetic 
| to say to her than this? ‘‘I have great 

difficulty in believing that I ought to accept 
| it,’’? Judith went on, “but at last I felt 
that I must at least try, and I accepted.”’ 

She turned to her mother again, and 
| said : 

‘The salary is a good one, mother; it is 
three hundred a year.”’ 
| ‘*Dear me! That is certainly an im- 
| provement. The walk in life which you 
' have chosen is not one which would have 
recommended itself to me; but since you 
have chosen it, I congratulate you on being 
successful in it.’’ 

Judith said no more. She had commu- 
nicated the news somewhat as one does a 
disagreeable duty, but she had not expected 
it to be received thus. When Mrs. Conis- 


} 





brough retired, which she did early, Del- 
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phine went with her to her room, and thus 
Judith and Rhoda were left alone. 

“ Why didn’t you tell me about mamma?”’ 
said the former. ‘‘ She ought to havea 
first-rate physician to see her, even if we 
had to send to London forhim. I am per- 


fectly certain she is very seriously out of * 
You should not have kept me in 


health. 
the dark, Rhoda.’’ 

‘It was Delphine, Judith. She said 
you had care and trouble enough, without 
that added tothem. Poor Del! 
been longing for you to come. She has 
had a dismal time of it with mamma.’’ 

“Why, has mamma been cross ! 

**Dreadful! She can’t help it; poor 
thing. I can often see that it is not be- 
cause she feels unkind or spiteful, but 
because she is miserable. Uncle Aglionby 
has a great deal to answer for, and I hope 
he z// have to answer for it. I don’t de- 


spair of seeing him brought to account | 


some time. Meantime, it 
agreeable for us here below. 
how Delphine bears it as she does, but 


is not very 
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oblige his father, it will be a different sort 
of woman—one who will put as little heart 
into the affair as he will himself. Poor 
fellow ?”’ 


‘‘J know nothing about that. I know 


| they say he is going to be married, 


She had | 


and if he does marry I believe it will kill 
Delphine. She says he is quite right—she 
told mamma so. She says he must marry, 
but it will kill her all the same.’’ 

Judith sat silent, her heart wrung, and 
Rhoda, who was, for her, exceedingly sub- 
dued, did not enlarge upon the situation. 
Presently Delphine came down-stairs, look- 
ing, as Judith’s eyes, sharpened by pity and 
fear, observed, almost transparent in her 
fragility. 

The girls talked about their mother, 
and Judith found her sisters as anxious as 
herself to have advice. She said she 


| should write to Dr. Wentworth, and ask 


his advice, and request him to tell: them 


' whom they ought to consult. 


I don’t know |! 


mamma has never let her alone about having | 


refused Mr. Danesdale.’’ 

“* Rhoda !”’ 

‘You cannot imagine what I have felt 
sometimes, when I have had to watch Del- 
phine being literally tortured. Of course 
I don’t pretend to understand the facts of 
the case, or why Delphine refused Mr. 
Danesdale, but I do know that she adores 
him, and that her heart is breaking."’ 

‘““Oh, Rhoda, it is what I have feared, 


Later, when Judith and Rhoda again 
happened to be alone, the latter said : 

“¢Mr. Danesdale has been abroad ever so 
long with Mr. Aglionby.’’ 

‘** Has he ?”’ 

‘* Yes, they are most tremendous friends. 
People call them Orestes and Pylades. 
Whenever Mr. Aglionby is at home, Mr. 
Danesdale is with him, or he is with Mr. 
Danesdale. But our cousin doesn’t spend 
much of his time at Scar Foot. He’s 


| there just now, though, and nobody says 


and what has haunted me again and again, | 


while I have been away. She is one of 
those who never complain, and mever get 
over a thing of that kind. Poor child! 
But it must not go on. 
Mr. Danesdale?”’ 

‘“Oh, at church, sometimes. 
looks at him, but I have seen him look at 
her with a look I cannot understand. I 
don’t think she has ever spoken to him 
since that ball you went to. Sir Gabriel 
has not been well, and they say he 
is very anxious for Mr. Danesdale to be 
married, and that he will be soon.’’ 

“Ah! To whom? 
too ?”’ 

“‘Some people talk about Miss Bird. 
‘They say she has refused no end of men 
for his sake.’’ 

‘*I don’t believe it. She is a sweet little 
thing, but I don’t believe she cares, or ever 


did care, a straw for Randulf Danesdale. | 


No; depend upon it, if he marries to 


Does she ever see | 


She never | 
| reply by the entrance of Delphine. 


anything about his getting married. His 
aunt lives with him and keeps house for him 
and some people seem to like him. The 
Mallesons do. I’ve seen him there once or 
twice, and he is fearfully grave and digni- 
fied. 1 can’t hate the man, though I should 
like to.”’ 

Judith was saved from the necessity of a 
She 


| pondered upon all she had heard, and in 
_her mind the situation resolved itself into 


this, that her mother would not live long. 
Her eye, now practiced in reading the 


_ signs of most kinds of disease, beheld the 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


_ beginning of the end, written very plainly 
Do they say that | 


in Mrs, Conisbrough’s appearance: and ex- 
pression. With her would die her secret 
and all chance of its becoming known ; and 
for them, in their youth and loneliness, 
would remain nothing in the world but to 
work out, as best they could, the sad behest : 


* Work, be unhappy, but bear life, my son.’’ 
For herself she could answer. She felt 
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within ™ ie to meet her fate ~ 
master it. She thought she could answer 
for Rhoda too. 
would be desperate, the torture keen, before 


No doubt the struggles | 


conquest was hers, but it would be hers in | 


the end, she felt sure. But for her best be- 
loved, to whom she was powerless to give 
hope on the one hand, or callous indiffer- 
ence on the other, or, yet again, the re- 
solve that rides triumphant over death— 
what remained for her? She dared not 
attempt to look forward or to answer the 
question honestly. She had resolution to 
face most possibilities, but not the one 
which carried Delphine out of her life. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—‘‘ WAIT 
FROM ME.”’ 

Ir was a little more than a week after 
Judith Conisbrough’s return, a sultry after- 
noon at theend of July. At Scar Foot all 
was quiet, except the rooks, which wheeled 
and cawed noisily in the trees. The win- 
dows were all open, now that the sun had 
left the house, after being closed all morn- 
ing, with the blinds down to keep the said 
sun out. In the dining-room the luncheon- 


TILL YOU HEAR 


table was spread, with Aglionby and Mrs. 


Bryce at the head and foot of it, and Ran- 
dulf as guest at one side. 

The meal was just over, as Aglionby ob- 
served : 

“You look tired, aunt. 

‘*T suppose so. I think it is going to 
thunder. I generally know by my nerves 


when it is, and they prognosticate a storm 
now.”’ 


Is it the heat ?’’ 


the air of one who has made an interesting 
discovery. 
when there’s gojng to be a thunderstorm.’’ 

** You don’t look too brilliant yourself, 
Bernard,’’ observed Mrs. Bryce laughing. 
** Does he, Mr. Danesdale ?”’ 

‘““N—no. A bit 
weather), as usual, 
enough of his own way. Ishould take no 
notice of him, he’ll come round.”’ 

‘*Who would not, after hearing such 
soothing comments passed upon his looks 
and the causes of them?’’ said Aglionby, 
who had been looking, as a matter of fact, 
pale, but darkly handsome, as usual, but 
across whose gravity there now flashed 
a smile, transforming his whole face. 
He pushed his chair away as he spoke, | 
and opened the door for Mrs. Bryce, say- | 
ing: 
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were e you ; or you’ ll be having one of your 
headaches.”’ 

‘* 1 think I shall,’’ said Mus. Bryce, going 
away. 

‘* Where shall we go ?’’ said Aglionby to 
his friend, ‘‘ for I’m at your disposal this 
atternoon.”’ 

‘* Wherever it’s coolest, and wherever it 
takes the least exertion to get to,’’ was the 
characteristic reply. 

““That’s my den, then, across the house- 
place,’’ said Bernard, leading the way. 

Randulf flung himself at full length on a 
settee, and began, with the usual prompti- 
tude of action which contrasted so oddly 
with his drawling speech. 

‘*Can you guess what it is I want to have 


| over with you ?”’ 


‘* She says she always knows | 


‘*T suppose you are really thinking of 
getting married ?”’ 

“Yes, more’s the bad luck, I am. I 
want you to give me some advice as toa 
suitable lady.”’ 

** Me—surely you know best yourself.’’ 

**Not I! My father is anything but 
well, you know, so he wasn’t sorry for the 
excuse to leave town, and I don’t think 
Philippa minded much. She has got a 
fancy that he is really failing, and I can 
see that he is just miserable till I decide 
upon something. He has sacrificed an 
awful lot for me; it is right that I should 
sacrifice something for him, so I told him I 
was willing to oblige him.’’ 

‘**You told me at the time’’ (they both 
seemed to know what this rather vague ex- 


| pression meant) ‘‘ that he had told you to 
“Just like Philippa,” said Randulf, with | 


wait five years if you liked, but that you 
should do nothing of the sort.”’ 

‘*Ah! I fancied my powers of getting 
over troubles were greater than they turn 
out to be. To make a clean breast of it, I 
care for that girl as much to-day as I did 


| the day she refused me—aye, and ten times 


thundery (like the | 
when he doesn’t get | 


more. I never shall care for another girl. 
My father says I talk cynically. Philippa, 
poor lass! turns her eyes toward heaven, 


| and says she wonders how I can’’—he 


laughed. ‘*She knows nothing about it. 
Iam going to do it, but I’ll never utter 
one word of pretense in the whole matter ; 


| I won’t have ‘ love’ so much as mentioned. 


Therefore, my dear fellow, think of money, 
beauty, rank, cleverness, discretion, dig- 


| nity, suitability, as much as you please ; 
| but for God’s sake don’t ask me to marry 


! 


any girl whom I should have to pretend to 
care for, or who would pretend to care for 


“I really would go and rest, aunt, if I | me.” 
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** You talk as if I could lay my finger on | **T have seen her more than once since 


the proper person at a moment’s notice.’’ 

**So you can, if you choose.”’ 

**Tt’s plain to see, from that, that you 
know perfectly well who is to be the victim 
of your despair, or the accomplice of your 
heartless project—whichever you like to call 
it. You meam Miss Askam, I suppose ?’’ 

‘Well, she is well known to be the most 
heartless, ambitious, worldly, self-seeking 
little monkey in the North Riding.’’ 

**So I believe.”’ 

‘*] thought of her instantly. 
a scruple.”’ 

‘* What was that ?’’ 

‘*Some one told me that you admired 
her.”’ 

**T? Good Lord! Set your mind at 
rest, I beg; and if my services can be of 
the least help to you in the matter, com- 
mand them. But I would like to give you 
a word of advice.’’ 

«© Well ?” 

** You would do better to look for some 
one else. I know that Dorothy Askam ap- 


But I had 


pears to be exactly what you have said. LI 
don’t believe she knows she has got a heart, 
but I also believe that if you make love to 


her she would find it out, and that very 
soon.’”’ 

‘*Then she won’t do. I must have some 
one to whom I shall not have to pretend 
even to love. Make love!’’ he added bit- 
terly. ‘* Make Jove / after seeing her last 
Sunday, and her drooping looks! I know 


very last. It’s hideous—hideous! I've 
often heard of girls selling themselves, and 
seen them do, it, too, with smiling faces, 


and take any amount of spooning from fel- | 


lows whom they may almost loathe; but [ 
never knew what it must feel like till now.” 

‘*Poor innocent victim! Poor unshel- 
tered lamb!’’ was the soothing reply. 

‘Ah, your sympathy was always of the 
robust kind,’’ grumbled Randulf. ‘A 
stroke on the back with one hand, anda 
cut of the whip from the other.’’ 

**If you drop the whip for long in com- 
miserating either your friend’s grief or your 
own, you find yourself wreathed with weep- 
ing willow before long, and blown out with 
sentimental sighs,’’ retorted Aglionby. 

** Well, will you think it over, and let 
me have the result of your meditations ?” 

**T will.” 

**Do you ever hear anything of Miss 
Vane ‘ that was,’ as they say, now?’’ 








her marriage, and her husband says that 
sometimes she tells him what prospects she 
gave up for his sake. I go over and see 
them when I want to be reminded that 
once upon a time I was made a great fool 
of, all the time that I thought myself a 
person of the greatest penetration.”’ 

A pause ensued, which was broken by 
the entrance of a servant with a note for 
Aglionby. 

‘*The messenger is waiting for an an- 


| swer, sir.?’ 


He read it through,—it was very short, 
—got up, and, without making the slightest 
observation, scribbled off an answer as 
short as the note, gave it to the servant, 
and said : 

‘Tell William I want Egyptian—he 
must saddle him at once.’’ 

‘*Are you mad!’’ murmured Randulf. 
‘** To ride—on an afternoon like this.’’ 

“*It’s a summons,”’ said Aglionby, 
‘which may mean a great deal, or perhaps 
nothing at all. Hark to me, Randulf. 
Establish yourself here for the night. I 
can’t tell when I may return, but it will be 
some time to-night, and I may have some 
news for you.’’ 

‘* News—about what ?” 

**Don’t press me! It is but a chance. 
But stay—to oblige me, old fellow. And, 
for heaven’s sake, don’t write and propose 
to Miss Askam, or Miss Anyone, while | 


| am out.”” 
this—I must not see her again if I can help | 
before it’s all over, or I shall funk it at the | 


Randulf shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* Well, to please you. And what am I to 
say to Mrs. Bryce ?’’ 

‘That I was called off on business, and 
will be back to-night.’’ 

When Egyptian was announced as being 
ready, Randulf Dnesdale, despite the heat, 
followed his friend into the yard, and stood 
bareheaded while he mounted, followed 
him to the gate, and leaned upon it long, 
watching while Aglionby rode out in the 
blazing sun, along the road to Yoresett. 

‘* Perhaps the riddle is going to be solved 
at last,’’ he said to himself, as he returned 
to the house. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—CONFESSION, OR EXPLA- 
NATION. 

AGLionBy rode swiftly under the scorch- 
ing sun, along the high, wild road to Yore- 
sett. He went up the village street, and 
dismounted at the inn, where it was cus- 
tomary for the visitors of all degrees to 


leave their horses while they transacted 





their business in the town, and then he 
walked down the street again to Yoresett 
House, pulled the bell, and asked to see 
Mrs. Conisbrough. 

The servant seemed to understand that 
he was expected, for she said, ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ 
with some alacrity, and admitted him at 
once, ushering’ him into the parlor at the 
left hand of the hall—the one room of that | 
house which he had ever been in. The 
light in it was somewhat dim after the blaze 
of sunshine outside, for the blinds were | 
half down, and Bernard, as he entered and | 
looked around him, appeared very tall and 
pale, and rather gaunt, as he had grown to | 
look of late. He had deluded himself | 
lately into the idea that he was ‘‘ getting | 
over’’ his disappointment about Judith, 
and that he was bécoming reconciled to 
the position to which she had relegated 
him; but he was mistaken, as this afternoon 
and its occurrences had made him feel. 
The mere knowledge that Judith was at 
home, that he might meet and see her, had 
excited him; he could have echoed, with 
regard to her, all that Randulf had said 
about Delphine. Then Mrs. Conisbrough’s 
note coming had made the emotion deeper, 
and, as it were, given a significance to their 
conversation. 

He found Mrs. Conisbrough alone, and 
he was shocked to see what an invalid, what 
a wreck she had become. She leaned back 
in her chair, with a white fleecy shawl 
round her shoulders, and close beside a 
small fire, even on this fiery July afternoon. 
Her cheeks were wasted; her eyes were 
hollow. He had not Judith’s practical 
experience to go upon, but he instinctively 
felt that he was in the presence of one 
whose feet were hastening to her grave ; 
whose spirit must soon say farewell to this 
life; to its griefs and joys, and hopes and 
fears. She looked at him long and steadily, 
and in silence. There was an expression 
upon her face which he did not quite 
understand—a look of coldness, of some- 
thing like defiance. He laid down his hat, 
bent over her, and said: 

**You sent for me, Mrs. Conisbrough.’’ 

“Yes. I happen to be quite alone 
to-day, and as I felt a little stronger and 
wished to speak to you, I sent for you. I 
hope I have not inconvenienced you.”’ 

‘* Your summons would have been obeyed 
at whatever inconvenience, but, as it hap- 
pens, it caused me none at all.”’ 
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‘Pray be seated, Mr. Aglionby. We 
have not seen much of you since my uncle’s ! 
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death. Itis long since I even saw you. I 
have been a great invalid of late, and have 
not left my house for many months.”’ 

‘*T heard you had been in ill-health, and 
was sorry to learn it. I hope there is no 
cause for any real uneasiness.”’ 

‘*Not uneasiness,’’ she replied, with a 
peculiar smile, which chilled him, he knew 
not why. ‘Oh, no! Ihave nothing—it 
is long since I had anything left to be 
uneasy about. My daughters were uneasy, 
and last Sunday Judith’s great friend, Dr. 
Wentworth, of Irkford, came to see me.”’ 

“Yes?” : 

‘¢ They did not tell me that he had come 
just for that; and they imagine that I did 
not know it. He professed to be staying 
at the Mallesons’, and to have called casu- 
ally to see- Judith on some business; and 
then he pretended to think me looking ill, 
and offered to examine my heart. They 
think I did not guess it all, and I have not 
undeceived them. He tired me dreadfully 
with his stethoscopes and instruments and 
poking about. I had no breath left in me 
when he had done. Such things are very 
trying in a heart-complaint.’’ 

“They must be, indeed,”’ he said gravely. 
««[ hope o 

“Oh, he told them what I could have 
told him without all that fuss—that I have 
not long to live. I have known that for 
some time now, but they don’t tell me, for 
fear of upsetting me.’’ 

‘It is a most natural feeling. And per- 
haps, after all a 

‘Oh, no!’’ She smiled in the same 
chill and weary manner. ‘‘ My days are 
numbered, Iam going todie. Death has 
come to my bedside day and night, as I 
lay awake, and has taken my hand, and said 
to me, ‘ Very soon I shall come and bid 
you arise, and then you will have to get up 
and follow me, willing or unwilling.’ As 
it happens, I am willing—very willing. 
And, knowing that, I have sent for you.’”’ 

Aglionby was dumb, and made no answer 
to her. She spoke with perfect calmness, 
but he realized the entire and unvarnished 
truth of all she said. There is no mistak- 
ing the mien of those who have, as she 
had, held daily communion with Death, 
and got to look upon him as a friend ; to 
wait for his final coming with eagerness, 
and who have but one thing to reproach 
him with—that of not fulfilling his warn- 
ings with greater promptitude. 

‘‘T have something to say to you,’’ she 
went on presently. ‘‘ For a wonder, the 
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girls areall out. They are spending a long | to arguments of the coal-heaver kind, trans- 


day with the Mallesons at Kumer, in Swale- 
dale. Mr. Malleson is taking the clergy- 
man’s duty there.” 

‘Yes, I have been to see them once or 
twice since they went.”’ 

‘They will not be back till quite late, 
as Mr. Malleson is going to drive them 
over. So I was free to carry out my pur- 
pose. I want toexplain to you, how it was 
that your grandfather left all his money to 
you instead of to me and my girls. You 
_must have wondered about it many times, 
have you not ?”’ 

‘* Naturally. And perkaps you on your 
to ag 
‘No, I did once think so, and expressed 
an opinion of the kind, but Judith explained. 


She told me it was not your fault, but hers. 


She would not allow you to act differently.’’ 

‘¢She would not allow me to speak to 
you, and I obeyed her.”’ 

‘“*Ves, I know. It is the fashion now to 
make all your confidences to strangers, and 
to obey any one rather than your parents. 
And yet, had you come to me, / could have 
explained it all, as no one else can. In 
order to make you understand, I shall have 
to go back a long way, but I will be as 
quick as I can about it. I was left an 
orphan very early, and almost penniless 
too. I was brought up by my uncle at 
Scar Foot, with my cousin Ralph, your 
father. If my uncle had had a daughter, 
he would have expected blind obedience 
from her; so you may imagine what he 
exacted from me, a niece, and his depend- 
ent. He did not mean to be unkind, but 
no power on earth would ever ‘have con- 
vinced him that he did not know people’s 
wants, and wishes too, far better than they 
did themselves. 

“Asa rule, I managed to get on with 
him, but I was an Aglionby as well as he— 
his sister’s child—and I had some of the 


Aglionby spirit in me. There were times | 


when I revolted in secret, but I was afraid 
of him—I always have been afraid of brute 
force ; what they call the superiority of sex. 


‘¢ Sometimes I succeeded in gaining my | 


own ends in opposition to his, but if I did, 
it was by means of subterfuge. I am not 
going to apologize for that. and I do not 
feel in the least ashamed of it. I read the 
other day, that that ‘superiority of sex’ 
argument must always be unanswerable in 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| formed from the physical to the moral side, 


that man deserves to be cheated, and he 
may expect to be cheated. I cheated my 
uncle many a time, in order to obtain 
things which a generous-minded man would 
never have needed asking for. I am glad 
that I did it,’’ she added slowly, and with 
cold and concentrated bitterness, while 
Aglionby sat silent, astounded, and almost 
aghast at the psychological problem that 
| was gradually being laid bare to him. “I 
| just explain this to you, to show that with 


| me to deceive him when he oppressed me 
| beyond bounds with his tyranny, had grown 
part have thought me grasping and hard, | 


into a habit, which I first excused to myself, 
then justified, and then presently realized 
that it required no ,justification—it was 
right. I cheated him as a matter of course, 
when I should have behaved with trans- 
parent honesty to any one else. 

‘* Ralph was better able to get his own 
way openly, but he had recourse to subter- 
fuge many and many a time. Often and 
often have we combined to circumvent the 
plans of his father. when they were odious 
to us. We were very good friends, Ralph 
and I—brother and sister, vou understand ; 
but I cared more for him than he did for 
me, till the wretched day came on which 
my uncle took it into his head that we 
should be married. 

‘*¢No sooner said than done,’ was his 





motto. He told Ralph privately what he 


| desired, and bade him propose to me. 


| Ralph did not want me, and said so 
| openly—which I did not know till later. 

It was the first time he had boldly opposed 
| his father, and when he saw the storm of 
| wrath that ensued, he said, by way of 
| excuse, he was sure I did not wish it either, 
| and that I would not have him if he asked 
| me. 

** Now, mark, when he wanted his own 
| way, my uncle could flatter and dissimulate. 
| It was not that he had thought we cared 
for each other, or that we had struck him 
| as being exceedingly well-suited to one 
| another. He wished it, and it should be. 
He came to me, and said he had reason to 
think Ralph cared for me—would I marrv 
him if he wished it? And then he painted 
the future—how he would provide for us, 
how one day Scar Foot was to be ours, and 
so on. 

“ Ralph was agreeable to me ; I was tired 
to death of being treated asa child without 


the hands of a coal-heaver. Quite true; | will, or an idiot without reason. I foresaw 
and the man who chooses to treat a woman | freedom and independence, and an indul- 
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gent young husband, instead of a sovonalaas 


old uncle. I said yes, I would consent. 
This news was communicated to Ralph, 
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high and wee character had for t the 


| moment inspired him, and rendered him 


regardless of consequences. 


who, for all answer, said that he had given | 
way in many things, but that, as to choos- | 


ing a wife, he could do that for himself; 
and that he was not going to marry a 
woman whom he looked upon as his sister, 
especially when she did not care two straws 
for him, nor he for her. 

“That answer touched my vanity. I 
never forgave Ralph for saying it. I was 
furious at having seemed willing to marry 
him, even though I had been told he wished 
me to do so, and I hated my uncle, for 
having put me into such a position, with a 
hatred I cannot describe. To gratify his 
own imbecile self-will and love of power, I 


He suffered 
for marrying her, but I think he did well 
to marry her, and I do not believe he ever 
really repented having done so. 

“*T need not go into the details of my 
uncle’s rage when he heard the news. You 
have heard about it; how he vowed to dis- 
inherit Ralph, and said he would never 
own him. He took possession of me ina 


esavage kind of way—not because he really 
> loved me much, or desired to benefit me, 


was to be made cheap—to profess myself | 


willing to be forced in marriage upon a 
man who would not have me. 

‘« Still my uncle would not give up his 
scheme. He threw us together; his favor- 
ite plan was to send us out for walks in the 
summer evenings. I remember it well— 
we used to go, one on one side of the lane, 
and the other on the other; he used to 


switch off the tops of the flowers and weeds | 


with his cane, and I used to pout, and pluck 
the grasses, and pull the seeds off, saying, 
‘This year, next year—some time, never.’ 
That was tosee when I should be married— 
not to.Ralph. 

‘We became the talk of the neighbor- 
hood, of course. People laughed at us. 
My uncle raged; my cousin was sullenly 
obstinate, as weak characters are, when 
they yet a fixed idea into their heads. 
was miserable and furjous, and we were all 
three unspeakably ridicylous. 


1 | 


‘At last an opportunity came, which | 
even my uncle hailed with delight, of send- | 


ing Ralph away for a few months. 


‘There was some business in London to | 


be attended to. All would have been well 
if Ralph had been allowed to go in peace ; 


but his father, with his usual insane spirit | 


of self-assertion, told him, threateningly, 


that he expected him to come to his senses | 
while he was away, and to return home | 


prepared to obey. 
bravado, meant to show that he was the 
master, which he was not, with all his 


blustering. Ralph chose to take it in earn- | 


est. In London he met Bernarda Long, 
and the next thing we knew was, that he 
had married her. He simply sent the news 


to his father, leaving him to receive it as | 
I conjecture that your mother’s 
1 


he chose. 


It was just a threat— | 


but to make me the instrument of his 
revenge on Ralph. He made my life a 
burden to me. Men are brutes—that is all 
I know about them. I had to bear the 
brunt of his displeasure ; I had to listen to 
all his useless railings and ragings. I hated 
the Aglionbys, father and son, and nothing 
will ever make me see that I had done any- 
thing to deserve my lot at that time. Two 
selfish, headstrong men, who, when they 
could not subdue one another, poured the 
vials of their wrath upon a poor woman 
over whom they had fallen out, and who 
would have asked nothing better than never 
to see them or hear of them again. 

‘*My uncle made a will in my favor, and 
told me he had done so, and never lost any 
opportunity of impressing upon me that he 
had done it out of no superfluous good-will 
to me, but out of hatred to Ralph. That 
was soothing to my feelings, as you may 
suppose. I got to look forward to his 
death, and to the distant future, as to the 
time, of my release and my salvation, and 
the possession of the money as my just in- 
demnification for what I had gone through ; 
and I see it still in that light. 

“‘T did. not marry immediately after 
Ralph, I lived at Scar Foot for two long 
years after that, and went through trouble 
and humiliation enough, I can tell you. 
It hardened me. Two years after Ralph’s 
marriage, I married Mr. Conisburgh, who 
was the incumbent of this place, which you 
know is in the parish of Stanniforth. When 
you were six years old, your father died. 
My first child died an infant. Judith, when 
Ralph died, was a little infant. When the 
news of your father’s death came, it struck 
my uncle to the ground; but he was not 
tamed even then. He knew, though, that 
he had done wrong—he had always known 
it. The news of his son’s death came 
like a revelation to him, I suppose. He 
thought about it, and remembered you. 
He imagined that if he could get yoy into 
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his hands, he could mould you to his will; 
and then, after all, an Aglionby, flesh of his 
flesh, and all that, would have Scar Foot. 
No sooner planned, than he set about exe- 
cuting his scheme. I was nothing ; I was 
a woman. I had been his dependent ; he 
had always felt that he might dispose of me 
much as if | had been a bale of goods. He 
had made a will in my favor, and in favor 
of my children ; but what did that matter ? 
A will can always be altered while a man 
is in his right mind, and while he is able 
to hold a pen and sign his name. His will 
should be altered. And with the delicate 
consideration which had always distin- 
guished his treatment of me, / was the for- 
tunate person whom he selected to be the 
instrument of his purpose. I had the honor 
of being ordered to go to Irkford, where 
Ralph had settled, and where your mother 
and you were then living. He would have 
gone himself, but he hated your mother so 
that he would hold no personal interview 
with her, and it never occurred to him that 
Marion could resent; that Marion could 
question his will: she would go and invite 
another woman to practically step into her 
place; she would go and use every effort 
to secure to the child of the man who had 
scorned her—for Ralph did scorn me—all 
the advantages which had been promised to 
her, and which had been. earned hardly 
enough, in all conscience, if they had been 
ten times as great. 

‘*What a fool he was! What a great, 
selfish, blundering fool! Men are fools. 
The great mystery to me is how they, evith 
their consummate stupidity, have yet man- 
aged to gain the mastery over us. Brute 
force again, I suppose, is the only answer 
to the question. I wenttoIrkford. I had 
to take my nurse and baby with me, of 
course. My commission was to tell your 
mother that your grandfather was wishful 
to provide for you, as if nothing had ever 
happened ; and, finally, to leave you his 
estate and property, as he would have done 
in the natural course of things. The con- 
ditions attached to this proposal were, that 
you were to live with your grandfather 
eleven months in the year, and one with 
your mother, and that no direct communi- 
cation was to pass between your mother 
and your grandfather. On these condi- 
tions she also was to be suitably provided 
for, and was to be free as air to follow her 
own course in the future ; even to marry 
again, if she chose to do so. 

‘* You perceive that this proposal was sus- 








ceptible of being made either openly insult- 
ing, or, at any rate, fair and politic, just 
according to the way in which the messen- 
ger delivered it. I was in no mood to 
make it smooth, or to deliver it pleasantly. 
When I saw your mother, also, I am boun« 
to say that she received me with a coldness 
and a haughtiness which were by no means 
conciliating. Smarting under my wrongs 
and insults, and indignant at her reception 
of me,’I felt a savage pleasure in delivering 
the message as rudely and abruptly as possi- 
ble. I did not for a moment suppose she 
would refuse my overtures. I told her that 
Mr. Aglionby, of Scar Foot, wished to have 
the guardianship of his grandchild; and 
that he was willing to provide for him, on 
condition that the mother contented her- 
self with seeing him-one month in each 
year, and that she never, under any pretext, 
sought a personal interview with Mr. Agli- 
onby, or wrote a direct letter to him. All 
this I told her as if it were a matter of the 
profoundest indifference to me what course 
she took, or what became of her and the 
child. 

‘© You will please understand that I was 
faithful to the letter of my instructions. I 
said exactly what my uncle had said, but I 
said it in a certain way. The effect of it 
surprised me. Your mother rosé up and 
almost ordered me from her house. 

‘©¢Tell him,’ she said, ‘that I would 
rather rather beg my bread and my child’s 
bread through the streets, than hand him 
into the power of a man who can behave 
as he has done. He ruined his own son ; 
he shall not ruin mine; nor shall he insult 
me with impunity. And you,’ she added, 
‘how could you, a woman, a mother with 
a baby at her breast, come and offer such 
terms to another mother, one who is 
widowed ; one who has zothing but her 
child to make this life worth a moment’s 
purchase to her ?’ 

‘*I shrugged my shoulders—how was it 
likely that she could understand? I took 
her answer: I came away; [ left Irkford. 
I was not sorry that she had answered me 
as she had done: it would be a blow to my 
uncle; it would humble his pride. They 
would both have to humble themselves— 
the proud man and the proud woman too, 
if they were ever to come to anything like 
an understanding. I had been staying at 
Scar Foot, when I had been sent to Irk- 
ford. I returned straight there. 

.** Your mother had said to me, that she 
was not so utterly destitute as I seemed to 
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imagine; that she yet possessed a relation 
or two who, even if she died, would not 
let her child starve. I told this to your 


grandfather; I said her relations would | 


provide for you rather than that you should 
get into his hands, and I was happy in 
saying it.’’ 

(Here Mrs. Conisbrough related the scene 
which had taken place on her return to 
Scar Foot, and her narrative agreed in 
every particular with that given by old 
Martha to Judith, except that she omitted 
to mention her own excessive agitation at 
the time. ) 


‘* At times, after that,’’ she went on, ‘‘I | 


used to amuse myself by thinking that I, if 
I chose, could bring about a reconcilia- 
tion—I alone. But I am not so sure now 
that I should have been able to do so, had I 
tried. 
gave over thinking of you and your mother. 


**Soon after Rhoda’s birth my husband | 


died, and with him, of course, the greater 
part of my means of subsistence. I was 


more in the power of my uncle than ever, | 


and that fact hardened me as nothing else 
could have done. 


keep silence. 

*¢ All went well—what I called well—for 
twenty-two years. Just fancy what a length 
of time in which to live as I did! 


understand women’s lives and women’s 
trials—it would be as absurd to ask the sea 
to understand a stagnant pond. Then my 
uncle went to Irkford, three years ago— 
simply on a matter of amusement—to attend 
a political meeting in atown he had once 
known, and took my daughter Judith with 
him, ‘for a change,’ he said. She had 
always been his favorite—so far as he had a 
favorite. 

‘«The day after his return he came here, 
and told me that he had seen you, and how 
deceived he must have been about those 
relations of your mother’s. I knew that 
my day was over. I do not say I knew I 
was -found out—for I do not see that there 
was anything to be found out. I had told 
no lies; I had kept to the letter of my 
message. But my day was over, of course. 
It was my ill-luck. I have been an unlucky 
woman all my life. He sent for Mr. 
Whaley that night, and made the will 
which left everything to you. As to the 
rest, you know it all.’’ . 

She stopped. 

Voi. XVIII.—15. 


Then my own troubles began, and I | 


Sordid, grinding pov- | 
erty oppressed me; forced self-interest | 
ruthlessly to the front, and induced me to | 


But | 
you cannot understand it—men never can | 


| 

| Aglionby, his elbows on the table, his 
| chin in his hands, was intently staring at 
her, honestly but vainly endeavoring to put 
himself in her place. He did not speak, 
and by and by she went on: 

‘* Different reasons make me wish to tell 
you this. Not that I am afraid of anything 
that you can do tome. Do not suppose it 

|for a moment! Partly, I wish you to 
| understand, that it was not out of any sud- 
den affection for you that your grandfather 
altered his will—it was because I had been 
true to him, and he wished to be revenged 
upon me. He was true to his character to 
the last: ‘the ruling passion strong in 
death’ was exemplified in him, if ever it 
was in any one. 

| ‘*When you leaned over the table that 
| day at Scar Foot, and looked at me, you 
| were so strangely like your mother and 
| your father, and even your grandfather, 
| that I was frightened: it was as if I had 
| seen three ghosts at once—spectres that I 
| hated, all of them. I could not bear it. 

| ** Next, there is one person who in life 
| believed in me, and was good to me—good © 
as akind angel. If he had stayed with me, 
I should have been a better woman: I 
should have confessed my wrong, and he 
would have forgiven me. It is he alone 
| whom I am afraid to meet. That one is 
my husband. 

‘*T fear neither my uncle nor my cousin 
nor my cousin’s wife. They made me what 
Iwas. But I fear lest my husband should 
turn away from me. You must know that 
he was the purest and best and gentlest 
man that ever lived—he was like Delphine, 
only aman. Iam in hopes that his spirit 
hears me now, and that when I die, it is he 
who will be sent to lead me into the next 
life—whatever that may be. ‘Therefore, 
because I feel that he would approve of it, 
I say, will you forgive me? I shall soon be 
out of the way. Perhaps that may make it 
easier to you.” 

‘*But your daughters—do you not see 
that it is they whom you have injured irre- 
parably ?”’ he said, almost breathlessly. 

‘My daughters,’’ said Mrs. Conisbrough, 
her face hardening, ‘‘ have behaved un- 
naturally. They condemned me unheard— 
at least Judith did; and Delphine believes 
in Judith as if she were God—so she con- 
demns me too. They do not know what 
you know now, yet they condemned me. 
That is all I have to say about them. I 
was born to be wretched, and most faith- 
fully has my destiny been carried out.’’ 
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Aglionby started up, and began to pace 
about the room, distracted how to answer 
her. He wanted, with the instinct of a 
reasoning animal, to account for her con- 
duct ; to assign some central motive—some 
ruling idea as the origin and motive-power 
of her actions during her life. He could 
find none. He had yet to learn that Mrs. 
Conisbrough, like many another woman 
and man who sins, sinned very greatly in 
consequence of having no ruling motive in 
her life. That ‘‘ commanding voice, which 
it is our truest life to hear and to obey,”’ 
hac been absent with her; as it is with 
millions of her fellow-creatures. 

Ruling motives are not socommon as the 
romance-writer, in general, would have us 
believe. It would be much easier cor- 
rectly to portray human nature, ana what 
the author of ‘‘Caleb Williams’’ calls 
‘«things as they are,’’ if they were. A 
man or woman with a ruling motive, a 
supreme passion regulating all his actions, 
is a fine conception. Provide the ruling 


motive ; let it be good or bad, according | 


as the romance writer feels well and cheer- 
ful, or bilious and gloomy; only make 
quite sure that all else is well subordinated 
to it, and hey, presto! your character is 
bare before you, as plain to read as the 
roads and mountains in an ordnance map ; 
and you have nothing to do but take a 
clean sheet of paper, and a new pen, so 
that your flow of language be not interrupt- 
ed by scratches and splutterings, and write 
it down. A pleasing idea, for lessening 
the toils of the scribbler, but unfortunately 
one which is simply useless to the artist: 
since chaos, oftener than order, rules the 
majority of common-place lives, anarchy, 
not law, is God. A high emotion here, a 
low one there, predominates ; now the soul 
draws us upward ; now the senses drag us 
downward—it is one long game of pull 
devil, pull baker, between the higher and 
the lower nature; sometimes the one has 
it, sometimes the other; seldom does 
either hold undisputed sway for long. The 
‘‘ruling idea’’ retires discreetly into the 
background, and places itself modestly 
upon the golden throne which many gen- 
erations of enthusiastic but deluded story- 
tellers have combined to erect for it. The 
‘*ruling motive ’’ is, so far as the millions 
are concerned, a beautiful figment of the 
imagination ; perhaps, in the case of some 
scores, Or more probably tens, it may be- 
come a reality to be embraced and obeyed. 

Aglionby, with the ingenuousness of 











youth, for he was young, and he was ingenu- 
ous, as surely all his actions heretofore must 
have proved—Aglionby, then, had a vague, 
youthful belief in the ‘ruling motive’’ 
hypothesis. The flat contradiction given 
by Mrs, Conisbrough to his preconceived 
notions staggered him. We often are stag- 
gered when we are confronted in others by 
the results of principles of which we are 
ourselves living illustrations. 

‘*Well,’’? she suddenly broke in upon 
him, ‘* you have come off the victor, as I 
might have known you would, you being a 
man,and I a woman. It is always the 
way. Since you have conquered, surely 
you can manage to forgive.’’ 

He stopped abruptly before her. 

‘No, I cannot,’’ he said curtly. ‘ At 
least not yet. I must first know something 
which yon cannot tell me, however much 
you desired todoso. You must excuse mea 
short time. I have heard you; you seem 
only able to see things from one point of 
view ; but you must allow meto see them 
from one or two others. I trust I may be 
able to extend my hand to you this very 
night and say, ‘ Let us forgive and forget.’ 
I hopeso. But there zs a contingency—if 
it occurs, I cannot—no, by heaven, I can- 
not and will not forgive you !’’ 

The answer was not what she had ex- 
pected. The idea that perhaps this for- 
giveness which she had, as it were, rather 
demanded than begged, might be refused 
after all, startled and alarmed her. 

‘Oh, you must, you must,’’ she ex- 
claimed, in agitation. ‘‘ You must not let 
me die unforgiven. If I did wrong for it, 
see how I have suffered—every day, every 
hour of my life, has been a privation, a dis- 
appointment, a mortification.”’ 

**‘That may be,’’ he said coldly. ‘‘ But 
until I am satisfied on one point, I cannot 
promise forgiveness. I am human—I am 
flesh and blood, and not made of wood or 
cast-iron. I never even pretended to think 
any man ought to offer his right cheek to 
him that has smitten his left. You shall 
know to night—before the sun sets, I hope. 
There are others whom you have wronged 
even more than you have wronged me; and 
it is to them I must first appeal. But you 
shall know before the day is out.’’ 

He picked up his hat, walked out of the 
room, and left her. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—ON YORESETT MOOR, 
JupitH had gone unwillingly with her 
sisters to the Mallesons’ temporary home 
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in Swaledale. ‘They had driven there. It 
was only some four miles distant from 
Yoresett, but the road was a mountain- 
pass, going first sheer up, and then sheer 
down a steep hill, with glorious views of 
moor and mountain on every side. The 
Mallesons made much of the girls, and 
were heartily delighted to see them. Del- 
phine and Rhoda were pleased and 
touched by this kindness; so, too, was 
Judith, but she could not shake off the 
weight which oppressed her spirits. ‘The 
cause of her unhappiness was not far to 
seek. It was the wretched breach between 


herself and her mother which took the | 


pleasure from her life at this time. That 
breach had only grown deeper during the 
week she had been at home, certainly not 
from any wish of Judith’s. But all her 
submissiveness, all her eager wish to please, 
only seemed to irritate Mrs, Conisbrough 
further and further against her daughter. 
She had parted from her with marked 
coldness that morning, and the remem- 
brance of her alien glance, and of the 
hard and unfriendly ring of her voice, lay 
like a leaden weight at Judith’s heart. 

All morning the sense of unhappiness 


had been growing, until the idea suddenly 
darted into her mind that her mother was 


alone this afternoon. What if she were to 
return home, and, taking advantage of this 
solitude, were to plead forgiveness—though 
for what fault she could not have told— 
were to assure her mother of her deep and 
unchanging love for her, and beg her no 
longer to be so cold and severe with her? 

The desire to act upon this impulse 
became stronger and stronger, until at last, 
as she and Mr. Malleson, to whom she had 
been talking about Dr. Wentworth, sat 
alone upon a garden-bench when lunch was 
over, and while her sisters and Mrs. Malle- 
son were equipping the children for a 
donkey-ride to a well known waterfall, 
where they were to have gypsy-tea, she 
suddenly said: 

‘*Mr.* Malleson, will you do me a 
favor ?”’ 

‘* With pleasure, if I can,’’ 

‘* Let me go home now, and if the others 
seem surprised, say I did not like to leave 
mamma alone all day, but that they are not 
on any account to follow me—will you ?”’ 

‘*But, my dear Miss Conisbrough, the 
heat, the long walk over the hill 

“Tam as strong as ever I was. Listen, 
Mr. Malleson. I have offended my mother; 
I want to make my peace with her. I 





must have behaved wrongly in some way— 
been too proud, or too stiff, or something. 
She will forgive me, I am sure, if I beg her 
todoso. She is alone, and I shall have the 
better chance.’’ 

‘* In that case, go, by all means, and take 
my best wishes with you. I will explain 
what is necessary to the others.’’ 

‘*Thank you—thank you,’’ said she, 
shaking his hand, and adding with a rather 
feeble smile, ‘‘ I will come to see you and 
Paulina again before I return to Irkford. 
You may depend upon me.’’ 

With which, picking up her sunshade, 
she left him, and set her face toward the 
hill, in the direction of Danesdale. Her 
heart was beating with one of those sudden 
terrors which assail us sometimes without 
much cause, perhaps, but none the less 
potently on that account. 

Dr. Wentworth had said her mother was 
not likely to die at once, or even very sud- 
denly ; but he had added she might do so; 
there was always the possibility of such a 
thing. F 

Judith wondered almost wildly why they 
had consented all to leave her. Who knew 
what might happen during their absence? 
It was just at such times that things—by 
which she meant calamities—so often did 
happen. And at any rate she must make 
an effort to put an end to this unnatural 
hostility between herself and her mother. 
If the latter were to die without having 
forgiven her—her heart came to her throat 
at the mere idea of it. 

It had been nearly four when she left the 
Mallesons’ house. The climb to the top of 
the ridge from Swaledale was a steep one. 
Then came a rough but more level road, 
where the moors spread around far and 
wide, and then the path quickly descended 
again into Danesdale, and, being directly 
above the town, was known thereabouts as 
Yoresett Moor, or Common. 

She met not a soul as she went up the hill 
—slowly, in spite of her heart’s eagerness ; 
she met not a soul, and she heard scarce a 
sound, save the melancholy call of the 
curlew, or the full-throated song of a lark. 
The shooting season had not begun, so 
that not even the crack of a sportsman’s 
gun disturbed the quietness, It was almost 
awfully grand and beautiful to see the 
sweeping wastes of purple moor—to mark 
one huge hill-top after another raise itself 
into the blue ether, each like a great in- 
corporate hymn of praise to That which had 
planned them ‘‘ or ever the world began.” 
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Judith was not a lover of towns, and it The rocks were so immense, and the 
was therefore natural to her mind to in-* bend in the road to the right so sharp, that 
stitute a comparison—to think how miser- | she neither saw nor heard anything until 
able, beside this vast and imposing stillness | she suddenly became conscious that a rider 
and calm of eternal nature, appeared the | was pulling up his horse at her very side. 
clatter and rattle and bustle of little, fussy, | She looked up and half rose, with a smoth- 
noisy man, with his railways and his com- | ered cry, as she saw Bernard Aglionby. 
merce, clamoring for his rights, and cheat- ‘*Ha, Judith! This is greater luck than 
ing his fellows, inspired apparently with | I expected,’’ said he, dismounting, and 
the ardent desire to resemble a pike as | without further ado throwing the bridle 
nearly as possible, and to find the rest of | overa tall stone pillar which stood hard by. 
his race convenient gudgeons. | He came to her side, and said abruptly, 

It all came home to Judith, whose love | ‘‘I heard that you and your sisters were 
for “his rather than for ‘hat was innate and | with the Mallesons to-day, and I was on 
hereditary, but it made less impression upon | my way there.’’ 
her than usual, because of the fever of her| ‘‘ Indeed!”’ 
heart and the preoccupation of her mind. | .‘‘ But it was you whom I wanted to see,” 

She at last arrived almost at the top of | he added; and there was a strangely breath- 
the steep ascent. Here the view on either | less and excited look about him which 
side was interrupted by high crags of gray | excited her also, and made her wonder, 
limestone rock, rent and torn and tossed, | with a vague alarm, what was coming. 
while herbage could scarce find a place| He seated himself beside her, but he had 
amid the chaos of huge stones and boulders | not asked her how she did, nor offered to 
which lay up and down, like the balls | shake hands with her. 
with which giants or demons had been| “So you are at home for your holiday ?”’ 
playing some Titanic game. By looking| ‘* Yes.” 
back she could see down into dark Swale- | ‘‘Do they loose your chain for long? 
dale, from which she had ascended. Many How soon have you to be back in prison ?” 
hundreds of feet it lay below her, and, ‘I have a month’s holiday.’’ 


looked like a narrow little passage enough, | ‘Marvelous! And then, back you must 
go, to nurse a lot of sick men and women, 





walled in by big black fells, some of the | 
‘«greate hilles where they dygge leade,’’ | whether you like it or not.” 

spoken of by the chronicler, while the| ‘*I am not going to nurse any more my- 
‘*right noble ryuer, the Swale,’’ forced its | self. I am going to be a matron, and look 
way boisterously through it. This prospect | after the nurses,’’ she said, essaying a feeble 
was to the left. ‘To the right there was so | jest. 


abrupt a turn in the road that onlya few! ‘*Matron!’’ echoed he, laughing sarcas- 
yards of it were to be seen, and then the | tically. ‘And going back, are you? -I 
crags of limestone shut it in. Just here | suppose that doctor counts upon you much 
was the green and mossy source of a little | as we count upon sunrise following sun- 
dancing rivulet, which came trickly out of | set ?”’ 
the rock with a murmur of endless, low-| ‘* He certainly expects me back.’’ 
voiced contentment, at having come safely | ‘You have been nursing sick people, 
from the dark womb that bore it, and being | though, for three years, have you not?’’ 
free to run into the gay sunshine and over “‘ Yes, I have.’’ 
the broad moors. ‘** And you delight in it, I suppose ?”’ 

It was at this point that Judith perforce | ‘* No, I do not.”’ 
sat down to rest a few moments before “You are wretched in it, then ?”’ 
taking her way down the hill to Yoresett, a ‘Oh, no! You are quite mistaken.”’ 
descent of two full miles, which was almost ‘‘Humph! Neither happy nor miser- 
more fatiguing than the ascent. The great | able. ‘That’s an odd state of things. At 
boulders strewed about offered an abund- | any rate, you are glad to be at home, and 
ance of resting-places. She seated herself | you are happy there.”’ 
upon one of them, fixed her eyes upon the **It is just there that I am not happy. 
little murmuring rill, and waited awhile. | If I were, I should not need to go away.”’ 
The sun had gone behind one of the crags; ‘*An admission at last! And why are 


a fresh, delicate breeze played upon her | you not happy at home?”’ 
face ; she was literally enjoying the shelter ‘©That is my affair,’’ 
of ‘a great rock in a weary land.” 


she replied con- 
cisely. 
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‘* And mine.”’ 

The answer followed quick as the peal of 
thunder or the flash of lightning. She 
scarcely had time to look at him, startled, 
when he said : 

‘“‘T know why you are unhappy. Be- 
cause, twenty-five years ago, your mother 
told a lie, or acted one, which comes to the 
same thing, and you have committed the 
crime of finding her out.”’ 

“ Ah—h!”’ she exclaimed, with a kind of 
long sigh, as if some great strain or terrible 
suspense had come to an end ; and then, as 
though remembering herself, she added 
quickly, ‘* I don’t know what you mean.” 

‘“Oh, yes, you do,’’ replied Aglionby, 
smiling, and the accent of his voice belied 
the accusation contained in his words; he 
brought the impeachment against her, which 
he had been conning over a hundred times 
during his ride up the hill. ‘‘ You know 
well what I mean. You discovered this 
wrong which had been done; you found 
that you and yours had just escaped profit- 
ing by it. The narrowness of the escape 


made you hard and uncompromising. You 
told me that the justice I had wished to do 
you would scorch you—yes, benefits from 


my hand were to scorch you. 
forgotten, yousee. ‘The word scorched me, 
I assure you. And you found my weak 
points—you found you could twist and turn 
me to your will; so, instead of trusting me, 
instead of giving me one moment’s credit 
for a grain of generosity or manly feeling, 
you tortured me and banished me and be- 
fooled me, and held me at arm’s length, 
and devoted yourself to a martyrdom to 
expiate the sin. And, above all, you were 
determined that I should never know it— 
oh, never! Hard, pitiless wretch that I 
was, you would never give me the chance 
of using the blessed privilege of forgive- 
ness. What do you say? I do not hear 
you.”’ 

His voice had sunk to a whisper as he 
bent nearer to her, and thought he distin- 
guished something ‘like : 

“You did not believe in forgiveness.”’ 

‘Nor you either, it appears,’’ he said 
tenderly, though he went on with his ac- 
cusations. ‘* You used your power over 
me,—for you had unbounded power over 
me from the time you became my kins- 
woman and my guest,—and I believe you 
knew it; you used that power to keep me 
away from your mother, who could have 
explained. Ah! she has a taletotell. I 
was to suffer, and you were to suffer: Ran- 

15 


I have not 





dulf Danesdale, and your sister—you did 
not mind how many of us suffered - 

** Did not mind—oh!”’ 

‘*We were all to suffer, and I was to 
remain ignorant. Your plans were well 
laid, but they were not quite flawless; they 
have been frustrated, for Mrs. Conisbrough 
sent for me this afternoon, and told me all 
about it. She wished to vindicate herself, 
and humble me.’’ 

Her face had sunk into her hands, but he 
conld see between her fingers the scarlet 
flame that covered it. To his last words 
she made no reply. She gave no sign. 
Was it shame or joy or terror that over- 
came her? He bent over toward her, and 
said softly : 

** Judith !”’ 

She only turned aside in silence, and he 
said : 

‘* All this you have inflicted upon me, and 
I love you the better for it. It shows me 
that you thought much of me, or you 
would not have taken the trouble to do it. - 
I love you the better for it, I say,—and I 
love the pride and the purity and the sim- 
plicity that dictated your course,—and the 
high-mindedness that carried you through 
it all,—and I shall love them the better 
when my love has tamed their savageness, 
for there is something of the savage in the 
way in which you have treated me—is there 
not? But not enough of it to repulse me 
now. Your mother asked for my forgive- 
ness, and I, before I could give it her, had 
to see you.”’ 

He took her hands gently from before 
her face, and looked into it, feeling as if he 
had never known what rejoicing was before 
—looked into it with eyes which claimed 
as his own every scorching blush, and all 
the anguish of fear and shame and delight 
which struggled there. 

‘You have suffered,’’ he said. ‘It has 
been my fate to see your wretchedness. It 
is you who can forgive. What do you 
say ?”’ 

‘Do not ask me. I—it is not I. 
you who have been wronged. 
you and her.” 

‘«It is between you and me,”’ he replied 
emphatically. ‘From the time I came to 
Scar Foot, it has been between you and 
me. Think of the last three years, and 
tell me, if you dare, that it is not between 
you and me. Three such years! But I 
believe this is worth it, after all. If you 
had wanted to make the possession of you 
even more precious than it must in any 


It is 
It is between 
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case have been, you could not have suc- 
ceeded better. It needs a man to win you, 
—I have found that out long ago,—a very 
man; but, you may believe me, he sits be- 
side you, and holds your hands at this mo- 
ment.’’ 

He paused an instant, looking at her, 
and she gave him a glance which made his 
heart beat more wildly, so exquisite was it 
to him in its trembling mixture of pride, 
love, and supplication. He stooped for- 
ward, and kissed her parted lips. ‘‘So it 
was for that, for shat, that you have mis- 
trusted me and tortured me,’’ he said, with 
almost angry tenderness; ‘‘ oh, I hope and 
trust you have tortured yourself as well, you 
‘most delicate fiend,’ or all my sufferings 
will have gone for nothing, and I must have 
revenge.”’ 

There was triumph in his tenderness, and 
she tried in-vain to release a hand, to hide 
her face, to shelter her grief and her rap- 
ture somewhere—for if was rapture she ex- 

* perienced at his imperious wooing, and not 
distrust; she knew the love of which it was 
the almost uncouth expression, and she 
knew, too, that he was right—the man to 
win her was himself, and no other. 


‘You cannot escape, my well beloved 
cousin,’ he said, ‘* till you have answered 


my question, Tell me—am I to go home 
with you to your mother, and thank her as 
well as forgive her? or am I to ride back to 
Scar Foot, unreconciled still? You can 
only decide.”’ 

**You mean—you will do—as I wish ?” 
she stammered. 

**On one condition.”’ 

She was silent. 

‘Of course you know what it is,’’ he 
went on, with the same little smile of tri- 
umph which he could not quite repress. 
‘¢ Three words—you know what they are’’ 
—he bent over her, and whispered, for the 
delight of whispering : 

‘Your mother has asked my forgiveness. 
She knows she has acted wrongly, though 
she says she has not. But I care not 
whether she were wrong or right. I say that 
if you will give yourself to me forever, I 
will forgive her, fifty times over. If you 
will not—I never will.” 

** Never ?”” 

“No, never.’’ 

‘*Then—I must,” she returned, yielding, 
as he saw, only inch by inch, but yielding. 
‘*T suppose I must,’’ she repeated, casting 
a wavering glance at him, and then sud- 
denly hiding her face upon his shoulder ; 





“‘T must, if you wish it, Bernard. You 
have made me wish what you wished from 
the first moment I knew you.”’ 

‘* It is well to bow to necessity,” he said, 
in a voice which was not quite steady, as he 
folded her in his arms, with a sensation of 
the deepest, profoundest peace and con- 
tentment. ‘‘And,’’ he whispered, with 
a half-laugh, ‘‘ nothing will give me greater 
joy than to impress that fact upon your 
friend Dr. Wentworth.”’ 

She pressed his shoulder, as if expostu- 
lating, and he said: 

‘*Don’t grudge me that bit of malice. 
No doubt he is worth a thousand of me. 
I know he is. But heaven be praised, it 
isn’t only the first-rate men who can get 
good women to love them—a cross-grained 
carle like me, even, has his stroke of luck 
sometimes, and can induce a woman more 
or less like you you to take him in hand.’’ 

‘* When he has left her no choice, be- 
cause of his goodness and generosity to 
those who have wronged him—churl that 
he is!’’ she replied. And he, looking 
through her eyes into her very heart, saw 
there his own image. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—GOOD-NIGHT. 


“* Noch eenmal lat uns spraken, 
Goden Abend, gode Nacht. 
Di Maand schient up de Daken, 
Uns Herrgott halt de Wacht.”’ 


RANDULF kept his promise to his friend, 
established himself at Scar Foot for the 
night, and waited for Aglionby’s return. 
He and Mrs. Bryce dined /é/e-d-téte, and 
he told her that Aglionby had been called 
off to Yoresett on business, but was to return 
that night, some time. 

It gradually grew apparent 
‘*some time,’’ whenever it came, would be 
late. The evening drew on, and darkness 
fell, and still he had not come. Mrs. 
Bryce, who still felt languid from the heat, 
and from her recent headache, went to bed 
early. Randulf merely said he would have 
a smoke, and wait for Aglionby—the serv- 
ants need not sit up; and presently all 
the household had retired. It grew so late, 
that he knew he must be the only person 
waking beneath that roof. He sat in the 
house-place beside the open door, for the 
night was balmy as night could be, and the 
moon flooded the earth with her radiance. 

Randulf, for the most part, lay back in 
his easy-chair; his hands clasped behind 
his head, content to be silent and to dream. 


that the 
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Once or twice he got up, and paced about | 
the garden, and found his way down to the 
water’s edge ; looked across the motionless 
lake, and raised his eyes to where, at the | 
foot of it, Addlebrough, like a grim senti- | 
nel, kept watch. It was very beautiful, | 
but there was also something irrepressibly 
weird in it, and he realized this, as he re- | 
flected upon the calm peace and homely | 
shelter of this spot, and then recalled all | 
the waste of wild, unearthly moors, savage | 
fells, desolate fastnesses, which spread on 
every side—all full of the glamour and | 
mystery of the summer night. A wild land, | 
—and the race that dwelt in it had some- 

thing of its own sternness in their nature,— 

especially, he thought, with a slight smile, 

that very family under whose roof he was 

sojourning this night. 

As he stood, motionless, leaning on a 
rail, he could hear in the dead silence of 
the night the murmur of rushing waters 
borne by the faintest breeze to his ear, 
from the inmost recesses of the hills in 
which they sprang—cascades which rush 
forever, and forever tell their tale, whether 
any be there to listen orno. He heard the 
voices of the night,—those weird voices 


which it would be well for many of us to 
hear oftener,—and they told an old story 
to him. 


**« Many voices spake— 
The river to the lake; 
The iron-ribbed sky was talking to the sea; 
And every starry spark 
Made music with the dark. 
«When the day had ended, 
And the night descended, 
I heard the sound of streamlets that I heard not in 
the day. 
And every peak afar 
Was ready for a star, 
And they climbed and rolled about until the morning 
gray.” 


‘* And I am ready for my star,’’ thought 
Randulf, ‘‘if she would but arise for me.’’ 

He did not know how long he had been 
there ; he was not sleepy, and he was not 
weary. He did not know that it was nearly 
half-past one in the morning, when at last, 
a very long way off, in the stillness he 
heard hoof-strokes. Not another sound in- 
terfered to hinder them from being carried 
to him. 

Having once caught the sound of them, 
he listened, lazily at first, amusing himself 
by speculating as to whether the rider were 





in good or bad humor,—glad or sorry,— 


excited or depressed. He guessed it to be 
Aglionby returning. No doubt the turn- 


| ings and windings of the road, its ups and 


downs, had something to do with the fact 
that occasionally the sounds ceased entirely, 
or again died away into faintness, or seemed 


| to be traveling in exactly the opposite 


direction. Be that as it may, they came 
irregularly ; and as he listened, his mood, 
which had at first been one of idle specula- 
tion, grew into one of excitement. He 


| threw his cigar down, stood up, and listened 


with a gradually increasing anxiety, which 
presently grew quite breathless. 

What news did this rider bring—what 
cheer? Sorrow or joy—laughter or tears? 
It was the strangest sensation he had ever 
had. Nearer came the hoof-strokes, and 
nearer: slowly, as the horse breasted the 
rise; quickly, as it descended the hill. 
Randulf, at this point, made his way 
quickly round the house into the court- 
yard. A light was burning in the stables, 
but the men had gone to bed, as he had 
desired them to do. 

Nearer and nearer those hoof-strokes— 
loud, hollow, and slowly, through the dark 
shaded lane at the back of the house—then 
Aglionby rode into the yard, drew rein, 
and flung himself off his horse. 

Randulf looked at him, and saw that he 
was very pale and very grave, but that in 
his eyes and about his mouth there was a 
look of wonderful softness, contentment, 
even sweetness. 

‘You have sat up for me, old fellow,”’’ 
he said; “ you expected some news.”’ 

‘* That tells me that you bring some. 
it good or bad ?”’ 

‘‘For me itis good. I know that much. 
For you—that is as you and your father 
decide. Just let me give Egyptian a shake 
down, and I will tell you all about it.’’ 

A few moments sufficed to attend to the 
horse, and then they went into the house 
again. 

‘* You have been long incoming. I had 
no idea it was all that time,’’ said Randulf, 
casting his eyes toward the clock, as they 
entered the house-place. 

‘‘Thave. I could not come away before. 
Randulf, I told you that some day those 
girls should find out that I was their kins- 
man, and should treat me as such.’’ 

‘* And they have done so ?”’ 

‘They have done so. It is a strange 
story. But I know all now, and what the 
blight was that hung over them—or, rather, 
what they choose to make into a blight. 


Is 
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It is all gone now’’. . . he paused . 
‘¢ Their mother is dead.’’ 

‘¢ Their mother !”’ 

Young Danesdale was thunderstruck. 
No suspicion that Mrs. Conisbrough had 
anything to do with the proceedings or the 
fate of her daughters had ever entered his 
mind. 

Aglionby sat down. 

“‘T must own, that once or twice lately 
I have had an inkling that she was at the 
bottom of it,’’ he said. Then he told 
Randulf everything that had passed be- 
tween him and Mrs. Conisbrough, and 


dwelt strongly upon the view which she} i 


herself had taken of her act. ‘* Nothing 


seemed to make her understand,’’ he went | 


on, ‘‘ the significance of what she had done. 
She is a regular Aglionby, with a weaker 


stock grafted on her, but she has all our | 


hardness and bitter strength of resentment. 
I thank heaven for my mother; she gave 
me a spirit of another sort to counter- 
balance that one. 


her daughters’ lives—and there our family 
spirit crops out again, Randulf—in their 
conduct, I mean. Who else would have 
looked upon such a thing as an insuperable 


bar to allowing themselves to be happy, or | 


to be loved, or to be married? Ridiculous! 
But I love them the better for it. 
kindred spirits in that, as well as in some 
other things. Mrs. Conisbrough seemed 
mad with resentment against my grand- 
father ; she had cherished her wrongs till 
she could see nothing else, poor woman ! 


But she could not utterly blind herself. It | 
was a secret conviction of her sin, which | 


had made her send for me, in the first 
instance. The truth would out, for, with 
all her fierceness, she was not strong—she 
dared not die with that burden upon her 


soul. She waited awhile, as if expecting | 


me to say something. 
to speak. 
but it was a demand, rather than a petition. 


As I didn’t, she had 


I said I must hear another verdict before I | 


could do that. I felt I must see Judith. I 
was sorry for the woman, but I felt obliged 
to make her understand that I did not ex- 
onerate her, that I knew she had sinned. 


I said something, I don’t remember what, | 


and rushed off to the inn, got my horse, 
and set off for Swaledale. I met Judith on 


Yoresett Moor ; she had felt uneasy about | 


her mother, and was returning to see how 
she was. I stopred, and had it out with | 
I told her how simple ! 


her then and there. 





. | 


Well, she seemed unable | 
to comprehend that she had almost ruined | 


We are | 


She asked me to forgive her; | 


she had been, and how [I loved her for it ; 
| | that kind of simplicity i is a refreshing thing 
| to meet. I won my cause; in mind and 
body we two shall never wander far apart 
again. We walked back to Yoresett, and 
found Mrs. Conisbrough looking much as 
she had done when I left her; but I sup- 
pose she had been brooding, and got more 
| excited than appeared on the outside. At 
| any rate, when she saw us, her face changed 
| verymuch. She got up from her chair, and 
cried out, ‘I have sinned ; I have sinned 
against you all.’ She held out her hands 
| to us, and Judith caught hold of her, cry- 
ing, ‘But it is all forgiven, mother; he for- 
| gives you freely.’ I managed to make her 
understand that it was so, and that if she 
would have told me all, at the very begin- 
_ ning, I would have forgiven her then, and 
condoned it ; for though I know I have this 
hateful hardness which belongs to my race, 
| I believe I had it in me, even then, to have 
forgiven her “ 

‘*Of course you had. Well?” 

‘*As I say, I managed to make her un- 
| derstand this, and soon afterward she com- 
| plained of aterrible pain in her side. It 
was getting dark then. We laid her on 

the sofa; even at that moment I felt that 
| the right I had to be with them made up 





had yet to endure. Judith sent off for the 
| doctor, and her mother presently went off 
| into akind of stupor. She scarcely roused 
| again afterthat. She recognized the others 
when they came. Malleson was with them, 
you know—he brought them back—and she 
asked to be left alone with him for a few 
minutes. Of course we don’t know what 
| she said. I suppose it must have been a 
sort of confession. It was close upon 
twelve when she died. She called me to 
her again, and looked at me, and said, ‘So 
you love Judith?’ I answered, ‘ Yes;’ 
and she said, ‘ Ah, you are kindred spirits. 
| 1 cannot understand either of you; but 
| your forgiveness—are you guite sure?’ I 
knew what she meant, and said, ‘ Yes, 
quite.’ lt was directly after that that she 
died.”’ 

They were both silent for a little time, 
| till Aglionby said : 

‘*As I rode home, it suddenly flashed 
upon me—I had had no time to realize it 
| before—what a miracle it was that I should 
at last know all! Mrs. Conisbrough vacil- 
| lated for ever so long before she decided to 
‘send me that note, bidding me go to her. 
Suppose she had decided not to do it! 


for everything we had gone through, and ~ 
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My last chance would have gone, for those 
girls would never have confessed. There 
is a kind of touch and go in the whole busi- 
ness, which is horrible to me. I feel as if I 
had escaped being drowned, or tumbling 
over a precipice, by a hair’s breadth.”’ 

‘* Aye,’’ responded Randulf absently. 

“With me, that sin of Mrs. Conisbrough’s 
weighs nothing—now,’’ Aglionby went on. 
‘*But it was a sin, all the same. I once 
had a conversation with Judith, in which I 


forgiveness of sins—and I was right in a 
way. I meant that the penalty has to be 
borne for them by some one. I suppose I 
expressed myself with my usual ungracious 
hardness. She took it to mean, that I 
should consider myself justified in punish- 
ing any one who had sinned against me, 


| have a better measure of success. 
maintained that there is no such thing as | 


_ and that helped to make her see this affair 
in a morbid light. When she is my wife, 
I will try to show her that there is another 
side to my nature. As for you and your 
father, being both of you what you are, I 
think I know which way it will go.” 

**So do I,” said Randulf. ‘I think, 
that before long my father will ride over to 
Yoresett House again. Perhaps I shall go 
with him this time, and I believe we shall 

Poor 


little girl! Well might she droop, while 


| trying to strain her gentle nature to hard 
| thoughts and harder deeds. 


As for you,”’ 
he added, looking with a smile at Aglionby, 

| **all I can say is, you’ve had a hard day 
of it; therefore I’ll leave you, and say, 
felicissima nocte !” 


( Concluded.) 


A SUABIAN ROMANCE. 


By E.ise J ALLEN. 


LyING many feet above the level of the | from the spades—Schoren—used by the 
sea, in the heart of the beautiful Remsthal, | first settlers in tilling their fields, seems in 


is an old, sombre Suabian city, named 
Schorndorf. In the Middle Ages, the 


towers and minarets of this city were so | 


numerous, that it was known as the ‘‘ Tower 
City ;’’ but if this name is ever mentioned 
within the limits of the present Schorndorf, 
it is with that mournful cadence that one 


sometimes hears when people speak of a) 


greatness that has become only a memory. 


The strong walls that once engirt the city | 


have been destroyed; one stately tower 
after another has been leveled to the 
ground, while the few that have resisted 
the ravages of time and war are inhabited 
only by bats and owls or pitiful paupers. 
The palace walls, like the walls of ancient 
Thebes, were reared amid the inspiriting 
sounds of music; and in the embellishing 
and fortifying of the massive palace two 
thousand men worked daily under military 
surveillance. The halls and chambers of 


the once princely dwelling now echo only | 


with the footsteps of a few resident officials, 


and ruddy-faced town children gambol un- | 


disturbed in the great palace park, where, 


in the long-ago, the pleasure-loving retinues | 


of the Dukes of Suabia were wont to hold 
their splendid /ées. 

The name and glory of the ‘‘ Tower 
City’? yanished together, and the present 
prosaic name, Schorndorf, which is derived 


| subtle and gradual wise to have moulded 


after itself the entire aspect of the city. 

A beautiful white road, leading from 
| Stuttgart to quaint old Nuremberg, winds 
| through the town, and lends to it its only 
appearance of traffic and cheerfulness. 
While many of the inhabitants of Schorn- 
dorf are cultured and accomplished, they 
all alike lead unobtrusive and simple lives, 
and apparently are happy in utter exclusion 
from the interests and bustle of the great 
outer world. There issomething indefina- 
_ble in the atmosphere of the place, that 

leads the visitor’s thoughts back to prime- 
val, or at least to Arcadian times. 
Golden eagles, falcons, cuckoos, finches, 


| storches, and nightingales live in a kind of 


idyllic harmony with their human neigh- 
bors; and the little city, robbed of walls 
and turrets, lies within its encircling hills 
as quiet and secure as if the angels of 
Silence and Peace held watch at its gate- 
ways. 

Schorndorf was settled by the Romans, 
and many valuable Roman remains have 
been dug up near its limits. At one time 
the city was under the government of the 
| mighty Hohenstaufens, but it afterward 


| Sonne a possession of the wives of the 


Wiirtembergish rulers, and forming, as it 
did, the forepost both to the ancestral castle 
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then hastily dispatched an am- 
bassador to the Duchess Mag- 
dalena to announce that if 
Schorndorf were not surren- 
dered, Stuttgart should at once 
be beseiged. In Stuttgart the 
greatest dismay and confusion 
prevailed after the arrival of 
this news. The duchess and 
her advisers decided that the 
capital must be saved, even 
though it should be by the sac- 
rifice of the outpost, and they 
sent an imperative order to 
Krummacher, the commander 
at Schorndorf, to deliver his 
post tothe enemy. The French 
were exultant. General Melac, 
‘*the murderer and _ incendi- 
ary,’’ promptly appeared before 
the embattled walls of Schorn- 
dorf. The commandant refused 
to capitulate. The French gen- 
eral offered him a bribe of two 
thousand doubloons. The Ger- 
man returned the coins, with a 
letter which was as full of 





Suabian wit as of inflamed pa- 


triotism. The citizens of the 
beseiged city, however, were 
not all Krummachers, and after 
they had waited in vain for 
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of Wiirtemberg and the fortress of Stutt- 


gart, it figured in all the early wars of | 


Germany. 

At the date of our episode, Schorndorf, 
or the ‘* Tower City,’’ sat complacently 
intrenched within its solid fortifications ; 
but in spite of its beauty and its noble bul- 
warks, it is to the bravery of one woman 
that the city owes its historical immortality. 
Whether this came about through an im- 
pulse of womanly heroism, or through a 
premonitory stirring of that which we in 
the nineteenth century know as ‘*‘ Woman’s 
Rights,’’ we leave our readers to judge. 

At the time of the Spanish war of Succes- 
sion, Magdalena Sybilla, widow of Duke 
Wilhelm Ludwig, was regent of Wiirtem- 
berg. During this war, in the year 1688, 
the French general Montclar, at the head 
of a French army, appeared in Suabia, and 
sent to the German commander at Schorn- 
dorf a written demand for the surrender 
of that fortress. A laconic refusal was re- 


turned by the commander, and Montclar ! 


assistance from Stuttgart, and 

from the tops of their high tow- 

ers had looked down upon the 
well-disciplined, gayly-uniformed, and far- 
reaching ranks of the invading French, the 
people and garrison began to speak in un- 
certain tones about the propriety of surren- 
der. Finally, a council of the leading 
citizens was summoned to convene in the 
court-house, in order that the question of 
capitulation might be fairly discussed. 
Every-one that has visited Germany is 
familiar with the huge porcelain stoves that 
are built into the private and public houses 
of the Fatherland. In the Schorndorf 
court-house stood one of these monument- 
like objects ; and the wife of the Biirger- 
meister, knowing that a council had been 
called, quickly made her way to the conrt- 
house, and, placing her ear close to the hole 
of the great stove, she listened breathlessly 
while her hushand and his fellow-council- 
men discussed the urgency for surrender. 
They forgot every argument in favor of 
defense ; all was yielded—life, property, 
honor—to the army that lay quietly but 
expectantly encamped just beyond the city 
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walls. When the Frau Biirgermeisterinn 
was convinced of the treachery of the 
council, she crept from her hiding-place 
and went in search of her confidential 
friend, the Frau Hirschwirthin Katzenstein. 
The Frau Biirgermeisterinn was courageous, 
womanly, self-poised, and energetic; the 
Frau Katzenstein was masculine, and none 
too tender of tongue. The two friends 
held a hurried consultation. At its close, 
the Frau Biirgermeisterinn arose, saying, in 
a solemn tone, “ The city must be saved 
at all hazards; and if our men will not 
save it, we must.”’ 

‘*Amen, Annabel!” earnestly replied 
Frau Katzenstein, and the two parted. 

A few minutes afterward a cry was 
spreading like wild-fire through the streets 
of Schorndorf, ‘*To arms, to arms!”’ 
and yet neither in the streets nor in the 
by-ways was there a man to be seen. A 
quarter of an hour passed: the tocsin of 
the Biirgermeisterinn and her friend had 
reached the utmost limits of the city, and 
had been loyally answered. In front of 
the dwelling of the Frau Biirgermeisterinn 
stood a brigade of women, well-equipped 
and officered. 


The file stood in silent expectancy, in- 


tently watching their captain, the Frau 
Biirgermeisterinn, who was consulting in a 
low tone apart with her aide, the Frau 
Katzenstein. Fantastic indeed must have 
been the appearance which this strange 
company made. Some were armed with 
oven and hay-forks, spits, scythes, sickles, 
and chopping-knives; others, with clubs, 
broomsticks; distaffs, lances, and halberds ; 
a few had muskets, guns, and pistols. The 
Biirgermeisterinn alone is said to have car- 
ried a sword—the sword of her husband, 
the leader of the court-house council. 
The good man unluckily had forgotten his 
weapon when summoned to the council- 
chamber ! 

In the court-house the French commis- 
sioner stood awaiting the paper which 
should give over the liberties of the 
** Tower City” and lay its walls in ruins. 
The councilmen sat with grave faces; each 
was abashed at what he was about to do, 
and avoided the glance of his neighbor. 
A pause, which each member was reluctant 
to bresk, had followed some desultory 
speaking. Suddenly strange movements 
were heard on the street. 

‘*Open the door, good master, and see 
what passes without,’’ said the Biirgermeis- 
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ter, addressing the door-keeper. The door 
was opened, and in full view before the 
astounded council stood the weaponed 
women of Schorndorf. An old, white- 
bearded under-officer escorted them. 

** Annabel !’’ broke from the lips of the 
Biirgermeister, as he beheld his wife at the 
head of this strange company ; and, glanc- 
ing down the ranks, his eyes rested upon 
the youthful face of his only daughter. 
The little Frau Biirgermeisterinn advanced 


toward the centre of the room, and ad- | 


dressed herself to the Biirgermeister. 

‘*We wish to remain loyal wives and 
true woman, my husband,”’ she said, half- 
appealingly. 

No one moved, and she continued, 


‘*The city needs courageous and patriotic | 
men in this hour of deadly danger, and if | joyfully rendered service as sentries. 


such men cannot be found it is our duty 
as wives and mothers to fill their places.’’ 
She paused again, but the silence of death 
rested over the assembly. The Biirger- 
meisterinn turned to the secretary, who sat 
like one petrified, still holding his pen and 
the fatal articles of surrender. ‘*‘ Deliver 
the paper to me,”’ she said, in a slow, clear 
tone. ‘The secretary remained motionless. 
‘* Bring the paper to me!’’ commanded 


the Biirgermeisterinn, now speaking to her | 


adjutant, Frau Katzenstein. In an instant 
the command was executed, and the: com- 
mander quietly read to her brigade the con- 
cessions which the council had made to the 
enemy. When she had ended, before her 


intention could be anticipated, she tore the | 


paper into shreds. 

‘* Now, my husband and my friends,’’ she 
said, facing the assembly, ‘‘ we shall do 
nothing which we as wives shall regret, or 
which you will some day be unwilling to 
pardon. For the present, however, you 
are our prisoners. We shall supply you 
with food and water, but you must remain 
here until we have treated with the enemy 
and they have retired from our hills.’’ 

And, tnrning about, she gave the com- 
mand to withdraw. In perfect order and 
silence, the motley company filed out, the 
heavy locks turned in the doors, and the 
French commissioner and the astonished 
councilmen were left together, each the 
victim of combating reflections. 

For three days and nights the assembly 
remained as prisoners in the court-house. 
Bread and water were brought to them, but 
no intercourse was allowed between them 
and the citizens. At the end of the allotted 
time the councilmen consented to take a 








solemn oath that they would never again 
think or speak of surrender. For a week 
the tents of the French dotted the hills and 
plains of Schorndorf. When, at last, they 
heard that it was a woman who had frus- 
trated their plans, their fury knew no con- 
_trol. Officers and soldiers swore that 
Schorndorf should be stormed, that life 
| should be granted to no living thing within 
| its walls, and that not one stone should 
| remain upon another. But French self- 
| assertion and German stolidity were now 
| to meet in combat. The example of the 
| women of Schorndorf had so filled the 
hearts of its men with remorse and cour- 
| age, that all seemed inspired with some 
| new power. Even the children begged to 
be allowed to carry arms, and the women 
It 
| was as if the so-lately lethargic city had 
been suddenly transformed into a military 
camp, in which all were on duty. The 
French were intimidated by the new and 
resolute spirit of opposition which met 
them ; and in the gray light of a breaking 
day, the French general, baffled and humili- 
ated, led his troops away from the gates of 
Schorndorf. ‘The retreating army slowly 
| filed down from its encampment, and amid 
the jeers and ridicule of hundreds of spec- 
tators the long line disappeared beyond 
the hills of the rescued city. Since that 
| time, the women of Schorndorf have had a 
place in German history equal with that 
which the women of Rome and Sparta hold 
| in the history of the world. To this day, 
when the communion rites are performed 
in the church of Schorndorf, the women 
precede the men to the altar. The mem- 
ory of the Frau Biirgermeisterinn is sacredly 
treasured in her native city: a square black 
tablet adorns the front of the house in 
which she lived, and a detailed account of 
her life is to be found among the city records. 

At the date of our episode she was the 
wife of the Biirgermeistes Walch. Walch 
| died in 1689, and George Kiinkelin was 
| chosen Biirgermeister. Kiinkelin became 
| the nuptial as well as official successor of 
| Walch, for within six. months after the 
| death of the latter he married ‘‘ Mistress 
| Anna Barbara Walch, weé Agricola, and 
| widow of Johann Henrich Walch.’’ This 
union lasted through the goodly space of 
forty years, and hence the Frau Biirger- 
| meisterinn is known in history under the 
| name Kiinkelin, instead of Walch. She 
| died November 20, 1741, nearly ninety 
| years of age. 
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FREAKS OF A SOMNAMBULIST. 


By G. Mortimer Roe. 


Jounny T. Rogperts had been a drum- 
mer-boy in one of the regiments of New 
York State volunteers, and at the close of 
the war, after loitering about his old home 
in Auburn a few months, importuned me 
to accompany him to the West. In our 
youthful fancy we pictured the great West 
as an Eldorado, and Chicago as its capital. 
To this capital, therefore, we directed our 
course, but, like thousands who had pre- 
ceded us, we arrived there only to be dis- 
appointed. The posies we had expected 
to find seemed as remote as the fountain of 
youth proved to De Leon. We were discour- 
aged, however, only after numerous adven- 
tures and failures common to boys who had 
for the first time invaded a large city. 
Then we turned our backs upon the mythi- 
cal capital, and sought employment at 
Mosherville, among the agricultural dis- 
tricts of Michigan. During our brief stay 
in Chicago, my companion for the first 
time developed the peculiarities of a som- 
nambulist. The excitement incident to 
the day’s adventures continued with him at 
night, and vocalized his dreams. The phe- 
nomenon was a novelty to me, and I natu- 
rally encouraged it. Neither of us had had 
much experience in earning our bread after 
the scriptural code, and the laborious life 
on a farm therefore taxed us severely. 
Upon young Roberts the work was particu- 
larly arduous, and this burden, together 
with the recent excitement experienced, 
tended to aggravate his mental eccentricity 
materially. 

By day we were inseparable, and by 
night we lodged in a little bedroom open- 
ing into the sitting-room of a large farm- 
house. To this room there was but one 
window, which was within a few feet of 
the ground. We always went to our bed 
together, and rarely without engaging in 
some cheerful conversation. So suddenly 
would my companion fall asleep, that in 
our converse there was scarcely a lull, and 
the only means I had of determining that 
he had lapsed into the land of his vivid 
dreams was by an abrupt change in the 
subject of the colloquy, or by some irra- 
tional remark. 

A few moments of silence would follow 
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this semi-unconscious state, and then the 
silence would be broken, and his words 
would become coherent, though he was 
sound asleep—sleeping so soundly, indeed, 
that by no possible means could he be 
awakened until, as morning approached, 
his sleep became spent. Boy-like, I had a- 
keen relish for the entertainment which the 
freaks of the young somnambulist afforded, 
and naturally I did for him the worst pos- 
sible thing I could do, by replying to all 
his unconscious talk, thus irritating what 
was rapidly developing into a malady. 

At the beginning of his experience as a 
somnambulist, he confined himself to words, 
but these were soon supplemented with 
deeds. To my surprise, he suddenly rose, 
one moonlight night, partially dressed him- 
self, and almost before I could realize his 
movements, so quick were they, he had 
thrown up the window-sash, and feet first 
had darted through the opening as nimbly 
as a squirrel. My toilet probably never was 
arranged more quickly than then, for only 
a moment later I was through the window 
and in hot pursuit. Icaught but a glimpse 
of my companion as he disappeared through 
the door-way of a barn located about three 
hundred yards distant. Hurrying to the 
barn, my entrance through the front door 
was the signal for his exit through the rear, 
and then began an uneven chase. I had 
boasted not a little of the nimbleness of 
my feet, and on this occasion they were 
not handicapped with shoes or stockings, 
but they were no match for the feet of the 
sleeper. In sixty seconds, possibly less 
time, I was distanced, and with a weird 
laugh, made doubly weird by the circum- 
stances attending it, the somnambulist had 
disappeared in the darkness of the woods 
beyond. 

Thoroughly alarmed, I returned to the 
house, aroused the sleeping family, the 
head of which, a Mr. Manning, together 
with a near neighbor, started with me in 
search of my unconscious companion. We 
scoured the woods in which he had disap- 
peared. Finally, on the banks of the 
Kalamazoo River, a stream on which these 
woods were located, we found some of the 
clothing of the missing boy. Hastening 
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to our home for instruments with which to 
drag the river for the drowned body, our 
joyful surprise can only be imagined, when, 
on entering the house, the family reported 
that the lost had been found; that he had 
but a moment before entered his room 
through the window from which he had 
taken his flight a few hours earlier, and 
that he was then on the bed, and in a pro- 
found stupor. 

Entering the lodging apartment, we found 
him as the family had represented. The 


clothing he had worn during his unconscious | 


detour lay upon the floor, drenched by 
his midnight bath in the river. We sought 
at once to arouse the sleeper. We shook 
him, and then raising him up in bed, 
dashed cold water in his face, to all of 
which he laughed, and opening his eyes, 
laughed again, and exclaimed : 

** Do so.some more !”’ 

“Where have you been ?’’ I inquired. 

**In swimming,’’ was the laconic reply. 

*¢ With your clothes on ?”’ 

‘*Certainly. Why should I disrobe for 
a little bath? You see I could have the 
fun of a swim, and at the same time do the 
work of a laundress.”’ 

With this explanation the boy lapsed 
into silence, closed his eyes, and refused to 
communicate further. The next morning 
he had *‘ dreamed of enjoying a delightful 
swim.’’ In attempting to arrange his toilet, 
he missed his vest, in the pockets of which 
he had carried a watch and considerable 
money. In the search for the lost valuables 
the route he was supposed to have taken the 
night before was tramped over, but with- 
out success. ‘The place where we supposed 
the bath had been taken was alongside 
the highway, and here we believed the 
missing garment had been left, and here 
picked up at day-break by some lucky 
passer-by. 

Possibly a week had elapsed, and young 
Roberts had become reconciled to the loss 
of his property, when one morning, on 
turning over a half-bushel measure in the 
barn through which he had passed on the 
first night’s adventure, the vest, watch, 
money and all were found. I had turned 
up the property where the owner had un- 
consciously hid it. 

From the time of his first adventure, the 
somnambulist rarely remained in bed an 
entire night. Scarcely did his head touch 
the pillow before he would be asleep, and 
then up and off. The novelty wearing 


off, and confident that he could take care 
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| of himself, we ceased to follow him, and 


| and physical strength. 


only learned of many of his movements 
by his own reports after, given in most 
graphic style, and always referred to as 
to what he ‘‘ did yesterday.”’ 

When in his somnambulistic state, the 
few faculties which he then commanded 
appeared to be intensified. Into them he 
was capable of concentrating all his mental 
When awake, he 
was an indifferent conversationalist ; asleep, 
he often became brilliant. Naturally rather 
clumsy, as a somnambulist he became as 
agile as a chipmunk. I could measure 
strength with him by daylight and not be 
overmatched, by night I was to him as a 
pigmy to a Titan. When himself, he rarely 
if ever betrayed his heart’s secrets; he 
was exceptionally exclusive. Sleep would 
invariably unlock this mental seclusion, and 
into my ears he would pour his loves and 
his hates, his sorrows and joys. At times 
he was jubilant, but generally disheartened. 
In his callowness he had cherished a tender 
passion for a little girl playmate who 
lived in his old New York home. Out of 
sight to her, Roberts was out of mind,.and 
at sixteen she had jilted her youthful lover 
and had married a prosy widower. The 
circumstances were never mentioned by 
him when awake. So deep was his chagrin, 
however, when asleep, that it became the 
burden of his talk. Once he even broached 
the subject of a suicide, saying, ‘‘I’ve a 
razor in my trunk. Guess I’ve made a 
legitimate use of it long enough. Life is 
of no consequence, any way.’’ I took care 
that the ugly weapon was no longer con- 
venient to his purposes. 

One night, after being in bed possibly a 
half hour, my companion arose, dressed, 
went into the sitting-room, lit the lamp, 
and, taking up a book, sat down to read. 
His extraordinary freaks had excited the 
neighbors, some of whom had expressed 
their desire to witness him at his best. 
They were therefore sent for. As two or 
three of them came filing in, Johnny laid 
down his book and began a lively con- 
versation, answering questions glibly and 
with a degree of intelligence unequaled by 
any one in his presence. Suddenly he 
ceased talking, took up a basket of apples 
which had been left on the table hard by 
him, and began devouring the ripe fruit 
with all the rapacity of a semi-famished 
beast. A moment later he seized a pitcher 
and from it tossed off a quart of water 
as easily as at daybreak he would have 
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quaffed a half glassful. From the bed- | 
room I called to him to bring me an apple. 

He complied by bringing the basket into 

the room and emptying the contents over 

my head, saying, ‘‘ There are your apples, 

take one.’’ Instantly he returned to the 

sitting-room, in the centre of which he | 
threw himself upon the floor and appeared 

to lapse into an absolute suspension of all 

sensibility. Our efforts to arouse him were | 
for several minutes without effect. Then 
suddenly he sprang to his feet, hastened 
through a rear door and out into a little 
building used as a farm work-shop. Roberts 
was gone but a moment when, as suddenly 
as he had jumped from the floor, he burst 
into the sitting-room, holding in his hands 
an old army musket. Leveling it at our 
host, Mr. Manning, and essaying a tragic 
air, he exclaimed, ‘‘Stand back, sir! 
Another step, and I fire.’? Except Mr. 
Manning, we were all paralyzed with fright. 
We believed ourselves at the mercy of one 
who was betraying all the characteristics of 
a desperate madman. We heard the quick 
click of the weapon’s hammer as it was 
drawn back, and helplessly and with bated 
breath expected a tragedy, when the host 
coolly walked across the room and, just as 
the trigger fell, seized the muzzle of the 
gun and wrenched it out of the sleep- 
walker’s hand, at the same time explaining 
that he knew the weapon to be harmless, 
inasmuch as, anticipating such an adven- | 
ture, he had a few days before drawn out | 
the load and carefully concealed the am- 

munition. 

On another occasion, soon after we had 
gone to bed, Roberts began muttering 
something about an attack made on him 
while in the army by a soldier, armed with 
a knife and crazed with rum. He then 
arose to a sitting posture, when, by the 
light of the moon which streamed in 
through our little window, I discovered his | 
eyes directed at me and glaring like the 
eyes of a hungry tiger. I have always no- 
ticed that nature has an honest way of 
compensating one for any natural short- | 
comings. For instance, if poor listeners 
she endows us generally with that garrulity 
which almost solves the mystery of per- 
petual motion ; if exceptionally ugly, behind 
the irregular features generally may be found 
room for exceptional intelligence ; for his | 
frail arms she compensates a coward al- 
most invariably by giving him sinewy legs. | 
My legs were thus endowed on the evening | 
in question. I slid discreetly to the foot of | 


the bed, which had been shoved against 
the wall, and on the back part of which I 
had been stretching, vaulted on the toot- 
board, and quickly hustled out of the room, 
slamming the door to just in time to escape 
a lunge which the somnambulist made at me 
with his clenched fist. The door was no 
sooner fastened than my unconscious assail- 
ant began beating the wall, making the loose 
pieces of dried mortar rattle down between 
the lath and weather-boarding On the 
night subsequent to the adventure just nar- 
rated, Roberts said: 

‘‘T met that same old drunkard again 
yesterday. He came at me with his knife, 
but I got away with him. I knocked him 
down into the cellar. I knew he was 
knocked down the cellar stairs, because I 
heard his bones rattle.” 

The sleeper had curiously confounded 
the rattling of dried mortar with the rat- 
tling of a drunkard’s bones. 

A more conscientious boy, and one more 
correct in his habits and language, than 


my young companion, I have never met. 
| 


In his wakeful moments, an oath was as 
much a stranger to his lips as to the lips of 
a deaf mute. In his sleep, occasionally, 
he would make the air sulphurous with his 
profanity. When awake, the only knowl- 
edge he possessed of what he had done in 
his sleep was in the vague recollection of a 
dream. One day he looked particularly 
haggard, and complained of great fatigue. 
On the following night, after falling asleep, 
he said : 

‘* Yesterday I had a walk of about fifteen 
miles.’’ 

He then detailed his travels, how he had 
gone to a railroad station called Jonesville, 
four miles distant ; how the place ‘‘ had the 
appearance of Sunday, all the stores and 
houses being closed ;’’ how he had walked 
to a neighboring post-village, and finally 
how he had been driven off by an ugly dog 
from a farmer’s premises located in an ad- 
joining township. His story was verified 
subsequently by several witnesses who had 
seen him on the night in question in the 
several places he had named. I had left 
him for a few days, and was on the farm from 
which -he had been driven by the vigilant 


|watch-dog. After his description of his 


night’s tramp, he explained that he was 
hunting for me. ; 

His malady, for such it had now become, 
had assumed alarming symptoms, and we 
sought by some means to at least alleviate 
the difficulty. We took the precise course, 
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or rather allowed him to take it, that wide 
aggravated the trouble. He went to acol- 
lege preparatory school, located at Hills- 
dale, Michigan, and straightway became 
the one object of interest for the whole 
institution. His freaks became daily more 
eccentric. 
somnambulistic state for fifty-six hours, 
during which time he was a guest at a 
seminary soiree, and of course the cyno- 
sure of all eyes. It was during this brief 
period, and while asleep, that he wrote me 
a letter in answer to a friendly one which 
but a few days before I had sent him. It 
began and ended with abuse, and was filled 
up with invective. Only a few weeks pre- 
viously, as David and Jonathan, we had 
parted, and so far as I knew, our friendship 
was still firmly cemented. I was therefore 
not a little stunned at the reading of my 
friend’s vituperation. The writing was on 
three sides of a sheet of note-paper, and 
concluded with: ‘‘ You need never answer 
this letter. I shall never receive anything 
directed in your handwriting. An envel- 
ope thus addressed to me will be returned 
unopened.”’ 

On the last page of the sheet he had 
used the cork of his ink-stand in blacken- 
ing the paper around several lines, repre- 
senting figure-heads most grotesque. In 
one corner was a Mephistophelean portrait, 
done in black ink, ornamented with the 
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At one time he remained in a | 


SWEET WIFE. 


appear taienali, Indeed, his somnambu- 
lism already had all the characteristics of 
insanity—it was insanity. Urged by his 
friends, he returned to Mosherville, when, 
only a few evenings after, he went to bed 
as usual, and in usual spirits, only to awake 
in the morning in a semi-unconscious state. 
This was sometime in September. He did 
not recover his wonted reason till early in 
December. During the day, he would read 
and write some, perform a little labor, eat 
heavily, and all the time act precisely as he 
had done when on his nightly somnambu- 
listic excursions. Retiring to bed, he would 
sink into a death-like stupor, from which it 
was impossible to arouse him, At length, 


one morning in December, after having 


| ber. 


passed a night of most profound silence, 
he awoke, and began life where he had 
left it three months before. He sat down 
to write a letter, and dated it in Septem- 
On going out into the air, he was 
amazed at the ‘‘frigidity of a September 
morning,’’ and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that he could be persuaded finally 
that for three months the world had been 
moving on by him unheeded, that while 
he had slept early fall had glided into early 
winter, that indeed he was a quarter of a 
year older than when he last went to sleep. 
Lest there should be another somnambu- 


| listic lapse, my young friend was carefully 


mythical horns and forked tongue, and di- | 


rectly under it the suggestive, not to say 
personal, inscription in capital letters, 
“YOU.” 

Once out of this sleep, the young man 
lapsed immediately into another, 
finally, studying began to make insanity 


guarded from any kind of mental exercise, 
and from any possible physical fatigue. 
He began then to mend, and he continued 


| to mend until recovery was accomplished. 


| 


When last I heard from him, he was a suc- 


| cessful Methodist clergyman in Buffalo, a 
until | thriving little town in the interior of the 


State of Illinois. 


SWEET WIFE. 


THE world goes up and the world goes down, 
And sunshine follows the rain ; 

And yesterday’s sneer, and yesterday’s frown, 
Can never come over again, 


Sweet wife— 


No, never come over again. 


For woman is warm, 


though man be cold, 


And the night will hallow the day, 
Till the heart which at even was weary and old 
Can rise in the morning gay, 


Sweet 


wife— 


To its work in the morning gay. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
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By ELEANOR Moore HIESTAND. 


I aM a middle-aged man and a bachelor, 
thank God! Of English parentage, I was 
born at Paris, and have passed the greater 
part of my life there since my majority. I 
am an ordinary man, in very good circum- 
stances, with excellent health and spirits, 
and I have every reason to believe that my 
mental taculties are perfectly sound. 

It is, therefore, not the wild emanations 
of a disordered brain that I am about to 
offer you, but the actual experience of a 
sober, matter-of-fact person who has small 
faith in popular superstitions. By virtue of 
the truth of my story, I have at least a 
claim, which I shall assert, upon your at- 
attention, if not upon your credence. 
* * * * * * * * 

Three years ago I occupied a comfort- 
able suite of apartments in the Avenue 
d’Antin, No. 58. It comprised a chamber, 
with a small room adjoining for a servant, 
besides a parlor and study. The rest of 
the house was occupied by a private family 
of quiet tastes, and my life there was one of 
seclusion and repose, exactly as I desired 
that it should be. According to the agree- 
ment I had made with Madame Denys, who 
rented the apartments, I was to provide my 
own furniture ; but she was to allow me the 
service of her housemaid, Rosalie,—a very 
excellent and honest girl, by the way. 

I took my meals at a café, near by, and 
I kept one servant, a valet. 

Having resided at No. 58 for three years, 
and having before me the prospect of re- 
maining there for some time to come, I 
concluded to dispose of my old furniture, 
and have my rooms newly fitted up. I 
proposed to have this done while I was ab- 
sent in England, where I always go in the 
fall of the year in time for the shooting. 
This season I was detained in Paris longer 
than usual by a most unfortunate occur- 
rence. My valet Eugéne, a very capable 
fellow, whom I had had in my service for 
years, was suddenly bereft of his senses, 
and signified his intention of getting mar- 
ried. Aside from the natural regret I had 
for his loss, I had an interest in his welfare, 
and I reasoned with him calmly for some 
time, but with no effect. When I found 
him so bent upon his unhappiness, I left him 
alone; for he had been exceedingly aith- 
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ful, and I felt that I ought not to place any 
obstacle in the way of the accomplishment 
of his wishes, whatever they might be. 
Accordingly, early in September, I settled 
my account with Eugéne, and he left my 
service. 

As I had no longer his assistance, my 
preparations for leaving Paris went on very 
slowly. I desired to complete them some 
time in advance, in order that I might 
have leisure to select the furniture and de- 
corations for my rooms, a task which my 
inexperience rendered very difficult. As I 
was not going to be present to oversee the 
work, my orders had to be very explicit ; 
and I occupied the whole three weeks be- 
fore my departure in writing them out. 

My greatest care was bestowed upon the 
study, where I spent the greater portion of 
my time, and to which I was much more 
attached than to either of the other rooms. 
M. Rénault, a very little man with a large 
store, was to execute my orders. He nearly 
distracted me with his books of samples, 
and verbose discussions of decorative art ; 
but, after mature consideration, my choice 
for the study fell upon a combination of 
rich brown and gold which was to be 
spread out over the walls, carpet, and fur- 
niture in old Persian patterns. 

It was with a feeling of satisfaction that I 
left the city, for I meditated pleasantly 
upon the metamorphosis that was about to 
take place, with no bother to me at all. I 
quitted Paris on the gth of October. My 
return was fixed for the 27th of November. 

It was a very cold dav that I came back. 
The snow had fallen heavily the previous 
night, and there was a sharp, cutting wind 
astir. It was just the weather to make one 
think of his easy-chair and slippers, and a 
good warm fire. Accordingly, I thought of 
mine. 

As I was entering the house, Madame 
Denys met me in the hall, congratulated 
me on my return, and expressed very posi- 
tive admiration of the taste I had exhibited 
in the furnishing of my apartments,—espe- 
cially the study, which she declared was 
‘Ja plus belle chambre qu’ elle avait jamais 
vue!” 

I hastened up-stairs to see what would be 


my own impression of ‘‘ da plus belle cham- 
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bre,’ and with almost childish anxiety for 
the result I opened the door and entered 
the room. | 

As the ruddy light of the blazing logs | 
fell upon the walls and floor, lighting up 
the whole room with a warm, cheerful glow, 
and revealing to me its furniture, I thought 
that I had made a mistake in the house. 
But then, I reflected, have I not met 
madame in the hall? And then she was 
now telling Rosalie, in a shrill voice and a 
high key, that Monsieur Osgood had come, 
and she had better see to the fire. As I 
surveyed the room more closely, too, I 
began to recognize familiar objects ; but I 
could not account for its general appear- | 
ance. All the alterations I had intended, | 
had been made; but neither the colors nor | 
the designs adopted were those I had 
chosen. I had planned a rich, dark effect ; 
there was a perfect blaze of color, and the 
quaint Oriental designs were supplanted by 
the graceful, unconventional forms of na- 
ture. 

The wall was of a delicate pearl-gray, 
which was almost obscured by a lattice of 
gold, over which there climbed, in deli- 
cious confusion, the most glorious crimson 
roses, with foliage of olive velvet. The 
carpet, furniture, and drapery all united 
with the colors on the wall, and produced 
an effect which it is difficult to describe. 
Naturally, my first feeling upon discovering 
how completely my wishes had been set 
aside was one of resentment. I had in- 
structed M. Rénault particularly as to my 
choice for the study, and it seemed to me 
an unpardonable piece of carelessness on | 
his part that the mistake had been made. | 
However, | came in, and shut the door. | 

My first act was to doff my hat and over- | 
coat, and array myself in the coveted dress- 
ing-gown and slippers. I seated myself in | 
my easy-chair before the warm fire that | 
was crackling and blazing on the hearth, 
and then proceeded to inspect the room 
more closely. 

In spite of my disappointment, I could | 
not deny that the /out ensemble was very | 
beautiful, and with a beauty that harmon- 
ized exquisitely with the purpose of the 
room, forming a contrast especially pleas- | 
ing that particular night with the weather | 
outside. ‘The hearts of the crimson roses | 
glowed like fire in the dark relief of the | 
velvet leaves. The flames on the hearth 
blazed brightly, and added a ruddy glow 
to the room that somehow had a warming, 
cheering influence upon a traveler just | 





returned. As I sat there the longer, I 
became more sensible to this influence, 
and I felt the beauty of the magnificent 
colors growing upon me, until my anger 
against M. Rénault was tempered consider- 
ably, and I gradually began to consider his 
blunder as not so bad, after all. Indeed, 
the longer I contemplated the result, the 
less heinous his offense appeared to me. 
As my feelings were thus cooling down, I 
resorted to a hot punch, which had the 
effect of inclining me still more mercifully 
toward M. Rénault; so that, by the time 
I was ready to retire, my resentment had 


| completely disappeared, and I thought of 


him with positive feelings of gratitude. 

In the morning, finding myself still ami- 
ably disposed toward M. Rénault, I resolved 
to pay a visit to what he called his ‘‘ate- 
lier.’”’ I found the little man upon a step- 
ladder, arranging some rolls of paper. He 
descended when IJ entered, and came for- 
ward smiling. 

‘*Ah, Monsieur Osgood, you are back 
again!’’ he said, by way of a greeting. 
‘* How do you like the apartments ?”’ 

I told him that the bedroom and parlor, 
which I had found exactly as I had or- 
dered them, were very satisfactory, but that 
I was especially pleased with the study. I 
was about to proceed with a little speech 
highly complimentary to his taste, but he 
interrupted me. 

‘* Yes,’’ he said, rubbing his hands in a 
self-satisfied way. ‘‘It is a good thing you 
changed your mind. I have never seen 
anything like the paper before. It is 
entirely new. Where did you get it, Mon- 


| sieur ?”’ 


“‘T!’? I exclaimed, staring at him as 
though he were beside himself. ‘I don’t 
understand you.”’ 

‘Why, the paper, the paper, you know,”’ 
he repeated, ‘‘ where did you get it ?” 

‘*] didn’t get it at all,’’ I answered, 
slowly. ‘* You know it is not the paper I 
ordered.”’ 

‘*No; of course,” he said quickly. ‘It 
is what you sent afterward with your valet.’’ 

‘Monsieur Rénault,’’ I said abruptly, 
**T beg you will explain yourself.’’ 

‘* Monsieur Osgood,”’ retorted the little 
man, ‘‘ I beg you also to explain.”’ 

**You have been talking nonsense,’’ I 
said briskly. ‘*I haven’t any valet in the 
first place, and I didn’t know anything 
about the paper until I arrived yesterday, 


| and found that you had changed the order 


I left with you for the study.’’ 


“Eh?” from M. Rénault, in bewilder- | 
ment, apparently. 

‘*] was a little provoked at first, I con- 
fess,’ I went on to say, ‘‘ but I feel differ- 
ently about it now, and I came this morn- 
ing to compliment your taste.’’ 

‘Sir,’ he said in astonishment, sitting 
down to recover himself, ‘* you astound | 
me! The alterations were not made by 
me, at all, but at what I thought your ex- 
pressed wish.’’ 

‘¢Did you receive any notice from me to 
that effect ?’’ I asked shortly, thinking he 
was trying to wriggle off the horns of the 
dilemma. 

‘* Yes,’’ he answered promptly. ‘‘ A man 
came here five days after you had left the 
city, and brought with him the paper that is 
now on the walls of your study. He said he 
was your valet, and wished to know if it 
was too late to countermand the order for 
the furnishing of the study. When I told 
him no, he showed me the paper, and said 
that you had sent it that day from London, 
where you had come across it by chance, 
and was so much pleased with it that you 
had concluded to have it put in the study | 
in place of that which you had first se- 
lected. He said that, of course, the other 
furniture of the room must be altered to 
correspond, and with that he left.’’ 

‘* What kind of a man was he ?”’ I asked, 
still inclined to doubt M. Rénault’s story. 

‘*'Tall and slender, with no beard, and 
dressed entirely in black.’’ 

‘“There is some mistake here,’’ I said 
quickly. ‘‘I am very sure I never sent 
either the man or the paper. But, of 
course, you are not to blame, M. Rénault, 
and I do not really care—aside from the 
fact that I dislike to have people meddling 
in my affairs. But, if you will send your 
bill to me, we will not say anything more 
about it.’’ 

M. Rénault readily agreed to this, and 
we parted. As I had said, I did not ob- 
ject to the alteration, now it had been 
made, bnt I did not like disinterested par- 
ties meddling with my affairs. Besides, it 
puzzled me to explain how any one could 
be so thoroughly conversant with my busi- 
ness. 

When I was once more at No. 58, and 
had made inquiries of Madame Denys | 
about the matter, I was less puzzled by the | 
circumstance when I learned that the gen- | 
tleman who had the suite corresponding to | 
mine, in No, 56, had also been making | 
repairs; and I was quite sure that the mis- 
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take had arisen from a confusion of num- 


| bers, when I found that he had a valet who 


was tail and slender, and who dressed in 
black. 

I said nothing about the affair, however, 
and nobody said anything to me; but I 
supposed M. Rénault had an elaborate ex- 
planation to offer to the poor gentleman in 
No. 56. 

The second day after my return to Paris 


| I was sitting in my study at my desk. I 


had just written a letter to my friend Dr. 
Coxley, in London, and was about writing 


,an advertisement for a valet, which I in- 


tended to insert in the Moniteur. I had 
already written four words,—* On remande 
un valet,’’— and had paused to consider 
how I should characterize him, when there 
was a light knock on the door. I laid 
down my pen and called, ‘‘Come in!’’ In 
response to my summons, the door opened, 


| and a tall, slender man, dressed with scru- 


pulous neatness entirely in black, entered 
the room. He closed the door quietly, 
and then advanced with a slow step toward 
me. He had a very striking face, with a 
clear, dark complexion and sharp features, 
rendered more prominent by his heavy 
black hair and shaggy eyebrows, that bent 
in a pointed arch over his wonderful eyes. 


| His lips were thin and tightly compressed, 


surrounded by sharply cut lines which it 
was difficult to understand. 

‘*Excuse me, monsieur,’’ he said in a 
low, pleasant voice; ‘‘ you are in need of a 
valet, I believe ?”’ 

‘*Ves,”’ I replied, at a loss to imagine 
where he had gained his information, ‘I 
was about advertising for one.’’ 

‘‘T hope it will not be necessary,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I am at your service, sir, if I can 
fulfill your requirements.”’ 

I was a little surprised to find that a man 
with a face that seemed to indicate such a 
high order of intellect as his should be 
soliciting occupation so menial ; but, as he 
seemed to be perfectly sincere, I inquired 
who had been his last employer, and he 


| named Mr. George Curtis, a very intimate 


friend of mine, who had been for some 


| time residing at Havre, but was about re- 
| removing to Munich. 
_had with him a letter of recommendation 


He added that he 


to me from Mr. Curtis, and he delivered to 
me the following letter: 


‘* Havre, Nov. 29, 1877. 
‘*My Dear STEPHEN: I have no doubt 
you will be surprised to receive a letter 





from me in this indirect way, especially so 
close upon my last, in which I bade you 
my adieu, preparatory to my departure from 
France. I send this by my valet, with 
whom I have just parted company, because 
he is much more attached to his country 
than to me, and his patriotism will not 
allow him to follow me to Munich. I am 


very sorry to lose him, but shail be glad if | 
you can employ him in my place, as he is | 


everything you could desire, and will, it 
seems to me, more than console you for 
the loss of Eugéne. He is honest, intelli- 
gent, and trustworthy; and, in case you 


have already engaged a valet, I wish you | 


would commend him to some one of your 
friends, for I do not want the fellow to 
remain long in Paris without a patron. 
I leave Havre to-morrow. 
** Yours truly, 
“ GEORGE H. Curtis. 
‘“*Mr. STEPHEN OsGoop, 
“‘Avenue a’ Antin, No. 58, Paris.” 


When I looked up from the perusal of | 


this letter, I encountered the eyes of the 


man turned upon me with a peculiarly pen- | 
etrating glance that affected me strangely. | 
I looked down at the letter again, and said: | 


** You come very oppor!unely. My valet, 


Eugéne, left me over two months ago. I | 


would like to engage another as soon as 
possible. Mr. Curtis speaks very highly of 
you. 
should not enter my service at once, pro- 
vided you are satisfied to do so.”’ 


I named the sum I had been accustomed | 


to pay Eugéne, and he seemed quite willing 
to accept it for himself. 

‘<T shall come this afternoon, monsieur,”’ 
he said at the close of our interview, and 
he rose to go.- 

As he stood there for a few moments, I 


noticed that he wore a red rosebud in the | 


lapel of his coat, and that his hand was 


constantly moving nervously to it, as though | 


he were afraid of losing it. 

He bowed to me with easy grace, and 
left the room. Then I sat down at my 
desk again, and tore up the advertisement 
intended for the J/oniteur, feeling not a 
little pleased with the dispatch with which 
we had concluded our negotiations. As I 
was arranging my papers, thinking that my 
new valet was an odd person for the posi- 
sition, Madame Denys’s maid, Rosalie, came 
up to dust the parlor. 

** Ah, Rosalie !’’ I said. “Is that you? 
And how do you like the rooms ?”’ 


I see no reason, therefore, why you | 
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‘Charming !’’ she exclaimed, with true 
French enthusiasm. ‘‘ They are the most 
| beautiful rooms in the world, monsieur. 
| But,’’ she added, with a peculiar feminine 
| sniff and the audacity of an old and privi- 
| leged servant, ‘‘ you do not air them well. 
| I smell the coal or gas or matches or some- 
| thing. It is very disagreeable.’’ 

‘*T did not notice it,’’ I said, walking to 
the window and throwing it up. ‘‘I have 
been sitting here so long. I suppose you 
met that young man in the hall ?”’ 

‘* What young man ?”’ she inquired with 
lively interest, which was natural in a young 
and pretty girl. 

‘*A young man who was here a few 
minutes ago,’’ I replied. ‘‘ He is my new 
valet.’’ 

‘« Ts it possible !’’ she exclaimed. 
it is queer I did not see him. 
sweeping down the stairs. 
the back way, monsieur ?”’ 

**T don’t know,”’ I said. 
did.”’ 

‘¢ What is his name, monsieur ?”’ 

**Why—why, I believe I forgot to ask. 
But he will be here this afternoon, and I 
have no doubt he will soon introduce him- 
self to you. The young men are not slow 
| to seek your acquaintance, I believe, Rosa- 
lie.”’ 

At this she blushed very prettily, and 
| cried : 

**Ah, monsieur, 74 donc /”’ 
pleased all the same. 

However, I was mistaken in my proph- 
ecy. My new valet, I discovered, was not 
a young man inclined to make pretty 
speeches to the maids; but, on the con- 
trary, hardly ever had anything to say to 
them. 

He came that afternoon, as he had en- 

gaged to, and I pressed him into my ser- 
| vice at once by employing him to arrange 
| my books. ‘This he did with so much care 
and taste that I began to realize that I had 
| indeed secured a treasure. 
The name of my new valet was Jacques 
—Jacques Minot. As I have said, he 
| pleased me exceedingly, and the longer I 
retained him the more I saw in him to 
praise, although he had a few eccentricities 
to which | found it hard to accustom my- 
self. In describing his eyes, I have called 
them wonderful, and that is certainly the 
most appropriate adjective I could make 
They were very large and black, 


“No; 
I have been 
Did he go out 





‘* Perhaps he 


but seemed 


with a peculiar luminous appearance in the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| use of. 
| dark such as is said to characterize the 





produce no effect upon the pupil. 
not contract and dilate, apparently, but 
remained insensible to the deepest shadows 
as well as the brightest sunshine. Then he 
had the most wonderful power of expression 
in his eyes, which is an attribute that 
scientists deny. The muscles of his face, 
and in particular the circular muscle about 
the eye, would remain perfectly flaccid, but 
the eye itself wore a strange expression 
that exerted a peculiar influence when he 
looked at you steadily. It was something 
like magnetism; but it produced an unac- 
countable creeping of the flesh that I was 
at a loss to account for. Iasked him once 
if he had ever tried his mesmeric power; 
but he answered me very sincerely, ‘‘ No,’’ 
and seemed to be perfectly unconscious of 
the subtle influence he possessed over me. 

Jacques, too, had a quiet way of slipping 
in and out of the room, gliding over the 
floor with a noiseless tread, opening and 
closing the doors without a sound. This I 
found perfectly agreeable when I was deep 
in my books, and desired to have perfect 
silence about me; but occasionally I would 
look up and unexpectedly find him stand- 
ing beside my chair with that strange look 
in his eyes, or his shadow would fall over 
my shoulder on my open book. Yet I did 
not feel justified in reproving him for this, 
as to enjoin him always to warn me of his 
proximity might break up a habit of quiet- 
ness that I found very pleasant in every 
other respect. So I upbraided myself for 
such nervousness, and said nothing to 
Jacques about the matter. 

Naturally, Jacques’s peculiar disposition 
failed to make him a favorite with the ser- 
vants below stairs. Rosalie entertained a 
most positive dislike for him, which I 
jokingly told her was but the precursor to 
a feeling wholly different, and that I hadn’t 
a doubt she would end by going over to 
the enemy, and becoming to all intents and 
purposes a jacgueminot rose. Being very 
well pleased with this 40% mot, I laughed ; 
but Rosalie indignantly resented it, and 
said she thought monsieur should give her 
credit for better sense. Then she would 
divulge the secrets of the kitchen cabinet, 
—what Jacques said and did below-stairs ; 
what the other servants said, and how 
Madame had been heard to tell Monsieur 
Denys at the breakfast table that she 
thought Monsieur Osgood had a very 
eccentric valet, and that he acted some- 
times like a lunatic. All this I listened to, 


eyes of wild animals. The light seemed to | 
It did | 
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not because I gave it any credence, but be- 
cause I found Rosalie’s recitals intensely 
amusing—all the more so because she 


| thought them very grave and dignified. 





I could not exactly blame her for the 
prejudice she felt against Jacques, for I 
knew how impossible it was for a person of 
her simple nature to comprehend the pecul- 
iarities of his, especially when I felt so little 
inclined to favor them myself, and that, 
though I could appreciate his good quali- 
ties, and really retained him in my service 
for the sake of them, I could not bring 
myself to feel for him the same honest 
liking I had for Eugéne, who was far in- 
ferior to him in many respects. 

One night, three weeks after I had taken 
Jacques into my service, I was lying on 
the lcunge, which I had had him bring up to 
the fire before I dismissed him for the night. 
It was very cold outside; the wind was 
blowing fiercely and roaring loudly in the 
chimney, but the fire burned cheerfully on 
the hearth, and cast a ruddy glow through- 
out the room. I lay for a long time 
indulging in my favorite occupation of 
watching the live embers in their beautiful 
transformations, and contemplating the 
rich, warm beauty of the room, with its 
splendid coloring. I do not think I was 
doing anything else but abandoning myself 
to the luxurious idleness begotten by a cold 
night spent before a glorious wood-fire, 
with all the acquisitions to make one per- 
fectly comfortable. 

I had lain down for some time, and had 
turned my attention to the graceful pattern 
of the wall-paper, where the hundreds of 
roses were glowing a deep, magnificent 
red. Gradually I became sensible of a pe- 
culiar motion among a cluster of the flowers 
before me. The leaves were stirring gently 
as though moved by a faint breeze, and the 
roses nodded their heads with an easy 
grace. I sat up, feeling sure that the light 
had deceived me, but the motion was still 
plainly visible. Only the one bunch of 
roses seemed to be disturbed; the rest 
were motionless, like the senseless paper 
that they were. As I sat and watched 
them, they kept on moving under the same 
imperceptible force. At last I got up, and 
walked toward them. Then the motion 
gradually subsided until, as I came quite 
close to them, and laid my hand upon the 
paper, it ceased altogether. I returned to 
my seat, and then again the same move- 
ment was to be seen, faint, but unmistak- 
able. I rose again, and walked toward 
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them with the same result as before. When | 
I returned to my seat for the second time, | 
I was convinced that the illusion was the 
effect of the flickering light from the fire. 
My next thought was to cast a shadow on 
the wall, and see if that did not destroy the | 
hallucination. Accordingly, I moved the | 
screen in front of the fire, so that the light | 
on the wall was intercepted; but still | 
through the shadow I could see the slight | 
bending of the flowers in the same inex- 
plicable manner. I now tried the effect of 
changing my seat and position; I discov- 
ered that it was plainly visible in all parts 
of the room at a distance of eight feet. 
Nearer than that it decreased, and was | 
barely perceptible. I tried every possible | 
solution of the phenomenon; but, as all 
failed me, I walked to the decanter, and | 
poured out a glass of brandy. I was about | 
raising it to my lips, when I glanced up, | 

| 

| 


and, in the mirror before me, I saw the face 
of Jacques peering at me from the door- 
way, with the indefinable look in his eyes | 
and a peculiar, complaisant smile on his 
lips. ‘‘ Why, monsieur is late,’’ he said, 
coming forward. And the sound of his 
voice so startled me, in the nervous state in | 
which my feelings were, that I dropped the | 
glass from my hand, and it fell with a crash | 
to the floor. | 

‘What the devil do you want ?”’ I cried | 
angrily. | 

‘* Ah, monsieur,’’ he said apologetically, | 
‘*T came for some brandy. 
these three hours.”’ 

It did not occcur to me until afterward, | 
that it was queer he was still dressed, with 
none of the details of his toilet wanting, 
not even the red rosebud he always wore in 
his buttonhole. 

I pushed the decanter toward him surli- 
ly, and glanced furtively over my shoulder 
at the wall; but there was nothing to be | 
seen. I began to wonder if the entrance | 
of Jacques had not roused me from a 
dream ; yet, if such it were, it was certainly 
the most vivid of my life. When he left, | 
though, I turned down the gas, and went | 
to bed, first taking a glass of brandy, which 
had the effect of overcoming the sleepless- | 
ness which the peculiar impressions of the | 
night had induced. I slept late the next 
morning, and, when I awoke, the first thing | 
my eyes fell upon was a Dresden vase on 
the table by the bedside, containing a | 
bunch of beautiful jacqueminot roses. As 
I gathered in the details of their beauty, it | 
seemed to me that they were very familiar. 


I cannot sleep | 
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| asked in a matter-of-fact way. 


| fully. 
| and the letter ?”’ 








A slight current of air was stirring in the 


room, and the flowers were swaying gently 
and stirring their dark, rich leaves. Grad- 
ually it came to me that this was the very 
counterpart of the cluster on the wall. 
There was the same gentle motion, the 
nodding of the crimson roses, and the 
quivering of the velvet leaves. Instinct- 
ively I reached out my hand to shield the 
flowers; but there was no air blowing. 
They moved of themselves by some latent 
activity of which I could not divine the 
source. 

I took the vase in my hands, and, setting 
up in bed, I stooped to smell the flowers. 
As I did so, the motion ceased, and, at 
my touch, the leaves crackled as though 
they were dry and dead ; and there was no 
perfume to the flowers at all. I wondered 
how they had come there, and reached for 


| the bell-rope to summon Jacques. 


I experienced another of those severe re- 


| vulsions of feeling as I turned to the oppo- 
| side of the bed, and saw him standing there 
| in the shadow, his eyes shining with a 
| strange light, and his arms folded tightly 
| across his breast. 


** Que de diable /” 1 exclaimed, spring- 
ing up. 

‘*Ah, you are awake, monsieur?’’ he 
‘« There 
has been a package left for you this morn- 
ing, and a letter too, besides the roses in 


| the vase yonder.’’ 


‘*Who left them?’’ I asked shortly, 
pointing to the flowers, annoyed that he 
had succeeded in frightening me. 

‘*T can’t say, monsieur,”’ he said. ‘It 
was a gentleman, who said they were a new 
variety of a kind of rose that you particu- 
larly admire. When I asked him his name, 
he said it was of no consequence, but that 
I should give them to you with the compli- 
ments of a friend.”’ 

‘* Confound the friend,’’ I said ungrate- 
‘* Well, and what was the package 


He brought them from the study. Both 
proved to be from a niece of mine at Chei- 
tenham, of whom I was quite fond, and 
whom I was preparing for a course of study 
in London. Besides her studies, she had 


recently taken up painting, and her pack- 
age contained two gilded horseshoes, very 
prettily decorated with flowers in water- 
colors. 

‘* My dear uncle,’’ she wrote, ‘‘I think 
your rooms must be perfectly charming 
now. 


I can’t tell you how anxious I am to 
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see them. I am so much interested, indeed, 


that Iam going to send you a little some- | 


thing to adorn them. Perhaps you will be 


above such trifles, and think it very narrow- | 


minded to hang horseshoes over your doors, 
as though you were afraid of the witches. 
But you must know it is quite the proper 


thing to do nowadays ; and, for my part, I | 


think they are pretty enough to excuse any 
superstition that might attach to them. I 
send them, too, that you may have some 
opportunity for judging how I am progress- 
ing under Mr. Lambert.’’ 

To tell the truth, the practice she had 
spoken of did seem to me very foolish ; but 
[ was not above such things, and resolved 
to suspend the shoes over my door, if only 
to gratify Emily. 

I got up that morning, and went directly 
to my study. AsI entered the room, my 
eyes fell on the wall, and I was very much 
concerned to see that the paper had been 
badly mutilated. An irregular piece had 
been torn from the wall, and the pattern 
was robbed of one of the prettiest clusters 
of roses. I immediately called Jacques, 
and inquired how it had happened ; but he 
seemed quite as surprised as I, and exhib- 


ited such apparently sincere regret that I 
straightway exonerated him from all blame. 
I inquired of Madame Denys and her ser- 
vants; but no one seemed to know any- | 


thing about the paper. Rosalie told me, 
had done it. 

‘* Very likely,’’ she said, with a sneer at 
his custom of always wearing a red rosebud, 
‘** he took the flowers to put in his button- 
hole.’’ 


Lad 


But I renounced every suspicion of | 
Jacques; he was so anxious for the dis- | 


covery of the person who had defaced the 


wall, that it seemed most unnatural to sus- | 


pect him. 

I spent two days in trying to find out 
who had done the damage; 
efforts were futile, I concluded to set about 
having it repaired. Accordingly, I went 
to M. Rénault, described what I wanted, 
and left my order. He was to execute it 
the day after the morrow. 

I had sent Jacques away across the city 


with a message to Dr. Roch, of whom I | 
During his absence, | 


desired a prescription. 
I called in Madame Denys, and showed her 
the horseshoes Emily had sent me, for I 


thought she knew more about the arrange- | 


ment of such things than I. When I sug- 


| den faintness. 


but, as all my | 
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“Certainly, monsieur! By a rose-col- 
ored ribbon. It will be so distingué /”’ 

Accordingly, the horseshoes were hung in 
the study—one over the door leading into 
the hall, and the other over the door lead- 
ing into my bedroom. The rest of the 
afternoon I spent in arranging some notes 
on a recent lecture upon chemistry. 

Jacques returned late. My study-door 
was open, and I heard him come up-stairs, 
and along the hall. As he was about to 
enter the room, he was seized with a sud- 
He laid his hand convul- 
sively to his heart, his face turned as white 
as death, and he staggered against the 
door. I sprang forward to catch him, and 
called to madame. 

‘* Never mind, monsieur,’”’ he said, re- 
covering himself with an effort. “It is 
the heart: Ishall be better soon. I will 
go to my room, if you please. Here is 
your medicine; I had the prescription 
filled on the way back.’’ And he held out 
a small box in his trembling hand. 

He declined any assistance, and made 
his way slowly out of the room and along 
the hall to the door of his own apartment. 
I went to inquire if he wanted anything ; 
but he kept his door locked, and politely 
requested only to be left alone. 

Upon returning to my study, I inspected 
the medicine Dr. Roch had sent. It proved 


| to be sulphur, put up in the form of pills. 
confidentially, that she was sure Jacques | 


Having some knowledge of materia medica, 


| I thought this was a very peculiar thing to 
_ prescribe for nervous debility; but I had 
| supreme faith in Dr. Roch, and I swallowed 


the dose unquestioningly. 

After dinner that evening, I was sur- 
prised by a telegram from Dr. Coxley, of 
London, summoning me there immediately. 
In view of the fact that I would be obliged 
to leave Paris the next morning, I was glad 


| to see Jacques able to be about, though he 


still kept closely to his room. Before 
leaving on the early train, I commended 
him to the care of Madame Denys, and 
made a hasty departure. Before leaving, 
I deposited all my valuables in the bank, 


| a precaution I have always taken, 


I arrived late in London, having been 
detained for a steamer, but, nevertheless, I 
went directly to Dr. Coxley’s office. I 
found that gentleman deep in a scientific 
treatise, and my entrance seemed to com- 
pletely overwhelm him. 

“Why, my dear Stephen !” he exclaimed ; 
“T never dreamed of you being in London. 


gested the hanging of them over the door, | How does this come ?” 


she exclaimed ecstatically : 


‘*Why, I come in response to your tele- 
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gram, of course, doctor,’’ I replied, a little 
puzzled by his manner. 

“Eh? Why,—I sent you no telegram !” 

‘*What!’’ I ejaculated, sinking into a 
chair. ‘* What does this mean ?”’ 
produced the message bearing his signature. 

‘« The devil !” was the forcible remark of 
the doctor. ‘‘I don’t understand this, Ste- 
phen.”’ 

‘*Nor I either,’’ I added helplessly. 

‘*Hum!’’ said the doctor, reading it 
over. ‘It’s very strange.’’ Then in a 
few minutes, during which I had been 
anxiously awaiting his verdict, he jumped 
up and exclaimed : 

‘*There’s some devilish scheme behind 
this, my dear boy. You must return to 
Paris immediately, and I will go with you. 
I have heard of this game being played be- 
fore. Would it be an easy matter for a 
burglar to effect an entrance to No. 58.”’ 

‘*f am afraid it would,’’ I replied, be- 
ginning to comprehend, and thank heaven 
that I had taken my most valuable posses- 
sions to the bank. Still, there was much in 
my rooms that I preferred not having 
stolen, and I became greatly excited by the 
idea the doctor had suggested. He did 
his best to keep me quieted down, but I 
was in a perfect fever till we left by the 2 
A.M. train for Paris. 

I cannot describe to you the tedium of 
that journey from London. My nerves were 
in a bad condition, and such excitement 
drove me almost frantic. 

It was the 27th of December. As we 
were passing Stillows, a small town near 
London, I exclaimed to the doctor, ‘* There 
must be a fire !’’ 

‘*Why?” he said, looking out of the 
window. ‘I don’t see any light.’’ 

‘*No,’’ I replied ; ‘* but you can hear the 
bells very distinctly.” 

The doctor looked at me very curiously, 
and said, ‘‘I’m afraid you are nervous, 
Stephen.’’ 

I repudiated this insinuation, and did 
my best to appear composed throughout 
the rest of the journey. 

When we arrived in Paris, and were 
making our way quickly through the crowd 
at the depot, some one tapped me lightly 
on the shoulder, and I turned to face M. 
Rénault. 

‘* Excuse me, monsieur,’’ he said breath- 
lessly, looking at his watch. ‘I have only 
a minute. 
train goes in five minutes. I stopped to 
say your room is done. And, monsieur, I 


And I | 


I am leaving the city, and my | 





'am glad to explain. I thought you had 
forgotten ; it was your valet who brought 
the paper to me. I met him again in your 
rooms. 

‘* What! Jacques?’’ Iexclaimed. ‘ Non- 
sense, Monsieur Rénault; Jacques was 
not in my employ at the time.’’ 

“ Nevertheless,” the little man insisted, 
‘‘it was he. Excuse me; I must go. 4 
revoir!’ And he waved his hand and was 

gone. 

In this revelation, I put very little faith. 
I still clung to the idea that M. Rénault 
was shielding himself from blame by a re- 
flection upon somebody else. 

Dr. Coxley and I then took a coupé, and 
drove as rapidly as possible to the Avenue 
d’Antin. ‘The driver had no trouble in 
finding the locality, but, aw nom du diable / 
where was the house? The place where 
No. 58 had stood was a mass of smoking 
ruins ! 

I sank back helplessly on the cushions of 
the coupé, while Dr. Coxley hastily inter- 
rogated a civil officer near by, who ex- 
plained that the fire had occurred early on 
the morning of the twenty-seventh,—short- 
ly after Dr. Coxley and I had left London, 
—and that everything in the house had 
been destroyed. The fire had occurred 
through the carelessness of a servant, it 
was said; but, as no one whom we questioned 
seemed possessed of any further particulars, 
we went at once to Madame Denys, who 
had temporarily taken up her residence at 
the Hotel Royal. 

The account with which she furnished 
us seemed wild and improbable in the ex- 
treme, but was the only evidence we could 
obtain, and was given as the testimony of 
Rosalie, the only witness to the events she 
described. 

On the morning of the fire, madame had 
risen early, like a good Catholic, to attend 
the matin services of Christmas week. Ro- 

| salie had gone up-stairs with a pitcher of 
warm water, and knocked at her door. 

Madame had responded, ‘* Attendez un 
peu.”” 

While waiting to be admitted, Rosalie 
had looked across the hall to my study, the 
door of which was standing ajar, and re- 
vealed a bright light burning within. She 
observed that Jacques was seated at my 
desk, holding in his hand a vase of roses, 
which he regarded with the deepest tender- 
ness, and talking aloud in a language which 
| Rosalie did not understand. The next 
| moment she saw him touch the petals of 
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the flowers lightly with his fingers, and | 


then a most unaccountable thing occurred. 
The flowers immediately ignited, burning 
with a steady blue flame, and emitting a 


suffocating odor, which she could detect | 
The | 
simple girl had been so stupefied with | 


very plainly, even across the hall. 


amazement that she had stood speechless, 
as though rooted to the spot. She saw 
Jacques hold the vase of supernatural roses 
in his hands for a moment or so, and then 
he had leaned over, touching them lightly 
to the drapery of the window. 

The blue flame curled like a snake in the 
heavy folds of the curtain, and ere long 
the whole room was in a blaze. 
ume of smoke that poured out into the 


hall had finally aroused the girl, and, | 
pounding furiously upon the door of ma- | 


dame’s room, she had awakened the whole 
house with her screams. 

A perfect panic seized them all. They 
rushed frantically out into the street, unable 
to supply the presence of mind which the 
occasion demanded. _Madame stood on 
the sidewalk in a dressing-sack, with her 
hair streaming down her back, crying pite- 
ously, ‘* Ah, mon Dieu! mon Dieu!” 

Rosalie still clung madly to the pitcher, 
having emptied the warm water all over her- 
self. M. Denys was away from home too. 
After considerable delay, the services of the 


miserable Parisian fire department were | 


secured, and the usual uproar attending a 
large fire reigned in the streets. Nothing 
could be done to save the house of Madame 
Denys, which was soon engulfed in flames, 
and all efforts were concentrated upon the 
preservation of the adjoining buildings. 
It was not long before No. 58, which con- 


tained my delightful apartments, my pre- | 


cious library, much of my wardrobe and 
small valuables, besides all of the new fur- 


niture I had lately purchased of M. Ré- | 


nault, was in ruins. 


The most dreadful feature of the fire | 
was, that when the flames had made con- | 


siderable headway, and were pouring out 


The vol- | 
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of the windows at all points, there had been 
| a wild cry of excitement from the street, for 
| some one had seen a man in the house. 

Then the eyes of the crowd watching 
below were directed to the window of my 
study, where, in the midst of the fury of the 
flames, apparently perfectly unharmed, stood 
Jacques, my valet. He was smiling com- 
placently, and he waved his hands lightly 
to the people, who sent forth a great cry of 
horror as the flames leaped up, and he dis- 
appeared, 

Madame was carried fainting from the 
scene. The horrified throng dispersed slow- 
ly, and No. 58, in spite of all efforts 
to stay the flames, burned to the ground 
ere morning. 

When the dééris of the ruins was re- 
moved, nothing was to be found of the 
; remains of my eccentric valet, whom every 

one now believed to be insane. Confirmed 

in this belief myself, I wrote at once to 
| my friend Mr. Curtis, at Munich, and took 
him severely to task for recommending a 
madman to my service. In reply, I re- 
ceived the following letter : 


‘¢ Municu, Jan’y 2, 1878. 
‘*My Dear STEPHEN: Your letter has 
given me the greatest concern. I cannot 
comprehend a word of it. You are talking 
away about some valet you had whom you 
say I sent you, but of whom, in reality, I 
| have never heard before. Ido not know 
| any one of the name you mention—never 
did. Now, Stephen, I beg you, for the 
'love of Heaven, write me at once, and 
| give me some assurance that you have not 

suddenly taken leave of your senses. 
** Yours anxiously, 
‘©G. H. Curris.”’ 


To this my friends had little to say. It 
was the popular belief, however, that I had 
| been entertaining a devil unawares; and 
to this theory, grotesque as it may be, I 
have no grounds upon which to raise an 
| objection. 
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THE wind moans sadly through the 
branches bare 

Of sturdy oak and elm, whose boughs, 
so fair 


And green erewhile, wave gaily in the 
breeze,— 

Their rustling leaves making sweet 
harmonies. 


The limpid brooks which watered hill 
and glade, 

Whose murmuring music sweet accom- 
paniment made 

To love-song of the birds, make no 
glad sound, P 

For all are fast in icy fetters bound. 





But yet a little while, and once 
again 

Nature shall chant in glad, exultan: 
strain, 

For all-obedient to Divine com- 
mand, 

Sweet Spring shall spread | er bright- 
ness o’er the land. 


ELLa H. Rozier. 
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Ou, yes; I have the courage of my 
opinions, and I am not ashamed to come for- 
ward and defend them under my own name, 
Don’t for a moment suppose that I am the 
least little bit afraid of Mr. Du Maurier. It is 
quite true that he has cut me up most un- 
mercifully in Punch, that he has desecrated 
the sanctity of private life by representing 
my drawing-room in public caricatures, and 
that he has held up the dress and personal 
attractions of Mrs. Cimabue Brown herself 
to general ridicule in his amusing sketches. 
But Iam not at all angry with him: I really 
feel, on the contrary, quite grateful for his 
attentions. Not that I am anxious for noto- 
riety, nobody less so; and I confess I aid 
feel a little awkward just at first when every- 
body used to say to me every Wednesday 
regularly, ‘*‘ Well, Cimabue, my boy, I see 
Du Maurier has another slash at you this 
morning ;” but now I have quite lived down 
all those little personal weaknesses. I have 
not achieved greatness, it has been thrust 
upon me ; but I accept it quietly, with that 
dignified reserve which becomes a man of 
culture. 

The fact is, you know,—and I wonder 
people haven’t seen it long ago,—Mr. Du 
Maurier isn’t really making fun of me at 
all: he is helping me in a roundabout way 
to spread my theories. Why does he love 
so much to represent my Japanese fans, my 
Oriental blue, my pomegranate dado? Do 
you suppose for a moment it is because he 
is genuinely anxious to laugh at such 
things? Nota bit of it. He sympathizes 
secretly with all my tastes, he is just as fond 
of good furniture and pretty things as I 
am, and he makes caricatures of me and 
my belongings because these are the sub- 
jects which he loves best to draw—and 
very natural of him too. 
métier to exhibit interiors at the Academy, 
he would paint my little breakfast-room 


alcove, with Mrs. Cimabue Brown as a | 
Florentine lady of the fifteenth century: | 


as it’s his métier to make us all laugh-in 
Pnnch instead, he draws the self-same 
alcove, with Mrs. Cimabue Brown in her 
natural character—that’s all. 


natured satire, and I don’t object to it. It 


serves to interest thousands of people, who | 


would never otherwise have heard of the 
“esthetic Revolution of the Nineteenth 
Century, in all my aims and projects, His 


If it was his | 


[t isn’t ill- | 


| my way of thinking. 


. 
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pictures are propzdeutic, as Prigsby says: 
Prigsby, you know, is the celebrated Oxtord 
esthetic don who collects hawthorn-pattern 
porcelain, and supplies us all with good 
Greek words, which are warranted to be the 
purest Attic. If Mr. Du Maurier dared, 
he would laugh with us; but as he doesn’t 
dare, he laughs against us: and it comes to 
very much the same thing in the long run. 

I say this much by way of preface, be- 
cause I know you will be astonished to find 
me describing myself by my true name. 
You will say, ‘‘ Why does he call himself 
Cimabue Brown? If he wants to defend 
the esthetics, why doesn’t he take some 
other name, instead of avowing himself by 
one which has been made ridiculous to all 
of us in the pages of the great national 
censor, Mr. Punch?’’ Why, my dear sir 
(or madame), don’t you know that carica- 
ture is in its very nature exaggeration, and 
that neither I nor any other ‘‘ zsthete’’ 
am one-twentieth part as ridiculous as Mr. 
Du Maurier makes us out to be? Do you 
really suppose that any of us talks the mar- 
velous jargon that Mr. Gilbert puts into 
our mouths in ‘* Patience;’’ or that we 
really dress our wives in such ridiculous 
costumes, or worship lilies, or dedicate our 
days to the study of the intense ? All that 
is just the playful nonsense of our satirists, 
who are as a rule our intimate friends, and 
to a great extent our imitators too. There- 
fore, in spite of all the fun which has been 
poked at me in Punch and elsewhere, I 
prefer to come forward under my own 
Christian and surname, and to brave the 
ridicule which will be sure to greet me 
when I attempt to make myself known in 
propria persona. 

1 venture to say that I am a typical and 
representative ‘‘ zsthete.’’ I was esthetic 
from the very beginning. I invested in 
drawings by Mr. Rosetti when Mr. Rosetti’s 
name was only known to a small clique of 
esoteric admirers. I bought Mr. Morris’s 
earliest wall-papers ; I led the way in intro- 


, ducing high dados; I collected old Japan- 


ese while all the rest of the world was still 
bowing down in awful idolatry to the hide- 
ous deities of Sévres and Dresden. At last, 
people generally began to be more or less of 
Society slowly came 


round, to start with; then the middle 


| classes attempted feebly to zstheticize their 
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Philistia ; and now even seaside lodgings | to observe in my conduct, than you will 


are trying to put on some faint semblance 
of decent decoration. Our principles tri- 
umphed ; but with the triumph there came, 
of course, a little friendly chaff as well. 
It all means no more than that. The fun 
in Punch and at the theatres is really an 
indirect tribute to our victory. Nobody 
publishes caricatures of the highly re- 
spectable member for East Loamshire, or 
of the amiably somnolent representative 
of King’s Peddington: those obscure and 
well-meaning gentlemen may slumber in 
peace upon the back benches of the Oppo- 
sition without fearing the potent pencil of 
Mr. Tenniel. But when a man rises to be 
a prime minister, or a chancellor of the 
exchequer, he may be sure that no cartoon 
will spare the peculiarities of his personal 
appearance, and that Mr. Pellegrini will 
duly immortalize the cut of his waistcoat 
and the special twist of his left whisker in 
a delightful sketch for Vanity Fair. It 
is just the same with ourselves. I take 
Mr. Du Maurier’s friendly sallies much as 
Mr. Gladstone doubtless takes his counter- 
feit presentment in the hands of the weekly 
caricaturists, When the first mention of 
my name appeared in Punch, I blushed a 
little, it is true; but I said to my wife at 
once, ‘‘ Linda, my dear, the Revolution is 
accomplished, and the era of culture has at 
last set in.’’ 

However, I fancy I hear you saying, 
‘* This is not the real Cimabue Brown at 
all, but only an audacious and transparent 


pretender. He hasn’t got the style of the 
original in any way. He says nothing 
about the Utter or the Intense or the 


Ineffable; he doesn’t even allude to the 
Renaissance ; but he talks plain, straight- 
forward English, just like you and me.’’ 
My dear sir (or madame, once more), what 
else would you expect? Don’t you see 
that you are taking your idea of me from 
the caricature, and then blaming the 
original because you don’t find it so 
ridiculous as the acknowledged exaggera- 
tion? It is as though you expected to 
see Socrates in real life actually engaged 
in shoeing fleas, because Aristophanes 
chaffed him about that impossible occupa- 
tion ; or as though you declined to admit 
the identity of a peer because he wasn’t 
wearing his coronet round his chimney-pot 
hat, as he always does in Mr. Tenniel’s 
cartoons. Believe me, you will no more 
find me in my own home practicing all the 
absurdities which my genial critic pretends 





| find Connemara wholly peopled with heavy- 
jawed comic Irishmen, or Paris entirely 
| overrun with shoulder-shrugging Mossoos 
of the conventional English stage pattern. 

Having thus, I hope, got rid of my sup- 
| posed characteristics, and put myself for- 
| ward in my own genuine personality, let 
| me endeavor a little more fully to explain 
| the real good which I hope and trust I am 

doing in the world. I really represent the 

| AEsthetic Revolution; and I hold that in 
| spite of ** Patience’’ and Punch, and all 
; the rest of it, the A®sthetic Revolution is 
|an accomplished fact. It is here, there, 
| and everywhere ex évidence before our eyes. 
| I can’t walk from my club up St. James 
street without seeing it staring at me from 
| every shop-window in London. I can’t 
| go into a friend’s house without observing 
| it in every room, from the entrance-hall to 
| the attics. I can’t travel about the coun- 
| try without noticing how it pervades every 
_village in England. I can’t go to the 
| theatre without finding it put bodily upon 
the stage. I can’t buy a comic paper 
| without running up against it in nonsensical 
| misrepresentation. Say what you like of 
| it, there it is, an unmistakable fact, grow- 
| ing like Jonah’s gourd before our very 
| eyes, and spreading so wide that it over- 
| shadows all the land with its sunflowers 
| and its pomegranate blossoms. And I say 
to myself all the time, with some compla- 
cency, I acknowledge, ‘‘ All this is the 
work of our set.’’ 

Fifty years ago art in England was prac- 
| tically all but unknown. People generally 
understood that it had something to do 
with the National Gallery and the Royal 
Academy ; and that it was very expensive ; 
and that in order to know anything about 
it you must be born to the inheritance of 
an ancestral picture-gallery, and must travel 
| abroad to Rome and Florence. As to the 
| possibility of its having any connection, 

then or ever, with their own every-day 
lives, they would as soon have speculated 
on the possibility of every English child 
talking classical Latin, and every agricul- 
prong laborer spending his spare cash on 
the purchase of Elzevirs or Bodonis. Art 
| meant pictures and statues; and pictures 
and statues were spécialités for the same class 
which could afford to keep French cooks, 
and thorough-bred race-horses, and domes- 
tic chaplains, and a score of gamekeepers. 
For themselves, they were perfectly content 
to live in ugly houses, with ugly carpets, 
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ugly wall-papers, and ugly furniture; while | a moment snppose we did it single-handed. 


the interests of literature, science, and art | Ever since the first great Exhibition—the 
were sufficiently considered in threemouldy- | Hyde Park Crystal Palace, I mean—we 


looking illustrated books on the drawing- 


have watched a gradual struggling of the 


room table, a few coarse lithographs hung | public mind upward toward some faint 


upon the wall, and a squeaky piano in the 
corner, with an arsenic-green satin lining 


| 
| 
| 


behind the cheap veneered fretwork which | 


overhung the keyboard-cover. 

It was in those hopeless.and hideous days 
that I and my fellow-workers grew up. As 
young men, we began to feel that this was 
not all quite right. We were not born to 
the inheritance of picture-galleries, nor 
were we dukes or Manchester manufac- 
turers, that we should buy old masters, and 
give commissions to sculptors for preserving 
our own amiable features in marble busts. 
Most of us were decidedly far from rich; 
we belonged to the professional middle 
classes, almost without exception. I my- 
self, as you doubtless know, began life as a 
Government clerk, on a salary of £120 a 
year; Prigsby was a fellow of St. Cathe- 


rine’s College, Oxford; Macmurdo, the | 


author of those charming essays on the 
Early Flemish Painters, was art-critic for 
the Hebdomadal Investigator ; Partington, 
who took at last to designing furniture, 
was a student at the Academy; and my 
dear friend Mawkins was, and is, a so- 
licitor in Chancery Lane. We couldn’t 
indulge in collecting pictures ; we couldn’t 
even in those days (when we were yet 
young and struggling) go to Rome or 
Florence ; but we had an idea that some- 
thing might be done to make English home- 
life a little more beautiful, a little more 
cultivated, and a little more refined than it 
used to be. We didn’t see why the dukes 
and the country gentlemen should claim to 
have a monopoly of taste and culture. We 
determined to set to work ourselves, and to 
make our own homes at least as pretty and 
as refined as we could. Some people say 
we were selfish in our aims, mere cultivated 
voluptuaries who elevated our own personal 
pleasures into our one standard of action. 
That, I think, is a mistake. To be sure, 
we began our reforms at home; but then, 
we began them at home in the hope that 
our example might induce the rest of the 
world to follow us. We were silent preach- 
ers for years, and at last our unspoken 
sermons began to produce their effect upon 
other people. 

At last the Revolution came, and we felt 
that we had borne our part in it. 
want you to misunderstand me: I don’t for 

ry” 





conception of terrestrial beauty. At first, 
it struggled very blindly, and went worship- 
ing all kinds of odd knobby ‘‘ Gothic’’ 
chairs, and absurd Indian or quasi-meédizval 
monstrosities. Still, it was beginning to 
shake itself awake, in a queer, sleep, half- 
unconscious fashion. But plenty of good 
people kept prodding it up on every side, 
and helped to rouse it from its lethargy of 
contented ugliness. The Prince himself 
(though he was a German) did something ; 
the schools of art and all the South Ken- 
sington business did more. They were 
symptomatic of reviving life—they showed 
that people were getting dimly conscious of 
a screw loose somewhere. ‘Then Mr. Rus- 
kin, too, undoubtedly helped us on greatly. 
I don’t agree by any means with all that 
Mr. Ruskin says,—between you and me, I 
consider him just a trifle confused and 
flighty,—but he did certainly set before 
people the supreme necessity of having 
decent jugs and pots and pans and pip- 
kins ; and he spoke a good word in season 
for the pre-Raphaelites, in the days when 
pre-Raphaelitism was regarded as something 
half-way between Bedlam and_ heresy. 
Finally, Mr. Morris came, and from the 
advent of Mr. Morris I date the Year One 
of the Revolution. Undeniably, he was 
the great prime agent in the movement. 
Mr. Ruskin had only preached, but our 
poet-artist practiced. He didn’t ¢a/k to 
people about good papers and carpets and 
chairs and sofas: he made them for us. 
Hundreds of human beings who haven’t a 
spark of the inventive faculty in their heads 
have taste enough to admire such things 
when they are put before them; and what 
Mr. Morris designed or recommended they 
could buy. That, I take it, was the main 
step in the great esthetic reformation of 
modern England. 

Still, we of the Hampstead clique did 
something. We stood to Mr. Morris in 
the same relation in which a wooden 
dummy, wearing the celebrated sixteen- 
shilling trousers or the famous three-guinea 
suit of dittos, stands to Messrs. Moses and 
Son or to Mr, Kino. We illustrated the 
new style. We displayed the esthetic 
papers upon our walls; we laid the esthetic 


I don’t | carpets upon our floors; we stuck the 


Japanese tans and the Oriental blue over 
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our mantel-pieces. People came to see us, 
and said these things were very pretty ; 
they went away, and bought others like 
them. Above all, we bore the ridicule and 
the odium of setting a new fashion. Many 
of our friends laughed at us; some of them 
caricatured us; all of them misunderstood 
our motives. ‘They said we wanted to gain 


that our only object was social advance- 
ment. But we didn’t care for that: we 
decorated our houses with what we thought 
pretty things; we dressed our wives and 
children in what we thought pretty colors ; 
and we felt sure that the world at large 
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| as you see us caricatured in Mr. Du Mauri- 


er’s clever sketches or Mr. Gilbert’s comic 
operas. Come to one of my wife’s Wednes- 
day evening At Homes, and you will see, 
I can promise you, all the most esthetic 
people in London assembled together. I 
acknowledge that you will find a sunflower 


| decoration in the hall; and very pretty it 
notoriety, or that we were going mad, or | 


is too, for my friend Partington took as 
much pains with that dado as he ever took 
with anything he has designed. I acknowl- 


| edge also that you will find old china plates 
| put up against the wall, and Venetian glass 


would come round at last to our views, as | 


you now see it practically has. 

Of course, after everybody has’ taken 
really to decorating their houses just as 
Macmurdo had been advising them to do 
for twenty years, and after everybody has 
taken to copying Mrs. Cimabue Brown’s 
dresses, even so as to put plates of them in 


arises an outcry that we, the leaders of the 
and overwrought set of mere esthetic prigs 


and posers. ‘That is the necessary result 
of notoriety. Mawkins always meets this 


in the cabinet, and some good Persian tiles 
around the fire-place, and a pretty Indian 
rug on the floor. I allow that you will 


| find the girls dressed for the most part in 


pleasant neutral tints, not in crude and 
staring reds, greens, and yellows; and that 
you will hear more conversation about 
Italian pictures and Mr. Lang’s last bal- 
lad, than about the latest fluctuations of 


| the Stock Exchange, or about two private 
the Gazette des Dames, there naturally | 


persons’ irresponsible opinions on the hun- 


| dred and twentieth clause of the Irish Land 
movement, are, after all, a very ridiculous | 


Bill.. But if you see anybody posing in 


| medizeval attitudes after Fra Angelico, or 


accusation in a sort of half-hearted, pallia- | 


ting fashion. He says that every great 
revolution is accompanied by some extrava- 
gances and excesses ; that the Reformation 
had its Anabaptists and its Iconoclasts ; 
that the Puritan movement had its Fifth 
Monarchy men and its naked prophets. 
Whenever people feel and think a great 
deal about any given subject, there are 
sure to be some, he believes, whose zeal 
will outrun their discretion, and who will 
make a good cause look ridiculous by their 
extravagances. 


“Don’t consider the few | 


outré enthusiasts,’ he says, ‘‘but consider | 


the immense change for the better actually 


thousand English households.’’ I for my 
part, however, don’t care to be apologetic. 
I won't apologize, so don’t expect it. I 
boldly deny the whole accusation. I say 
there are zo such esthetes as those angu- 
lar-elbowed, green-complexioned, intense 
young ladies and gentlemen, whom popular 


attempting to assume an expression of ear- 
nest ideality after Sandro Botticelli, or talk- 
ing the burlesque jargon about subtle influ- 
ences and utter intensity after Mr. Du 
Maurier, why, then I promise you to forfeit 
five hundred pounds down without a mur- 
mur, for the benefit of the Royal Hospital 
for Incurable Idiots. And I will use my 
first nomination as a Benefactor to ensure 
that person’s immediate admission within 
the walls of the institution. 

If ycu turn from fancy to fact, the real 
thing that we have accomplished is this: 
we have obtained the general recognition 
of culture as a distinct aim in English life. 
Even those people who laugh at us most 


| have really adopted our principles and 
wrought in unpretending ways among ten | 


| quaintly pretty Satsuma teapots. 


satire represents as typical of our set. 1 | 


defy you to point me out one single speci- 
men in real life. 
probably at this moment the best ridiculed 
and most laughed-at man in all England ; 
and yet I am not ashamed of myself. I 
ask you to look at us as we really are, not 


I, Cimabue Brown, am | 





subdued and delicate colors; even our 


imitated our practice. There is hardly a 
middle-class house in England, where our 
wall-papers and our cretonnes have net 
penetrated. The mantel-pieces which used 
once to be covered with blue and gold 
vases and ormolu clocks are now decorated 
with olive-green Vallauris pottery and 
The girls 
who used once to work Berlin-wool tapestry 
with square mosaic pictures of ladies and 
lap-dogs and monstrous realistic roses, now 
work with crewels in really beautiful decora- 
tive patterns drawn to conventionalized 
designs. Our women universally dress in 
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children play with toy-books made lovely | 
for them by Kate Greenaway and Walter | 
Crane. Some of the attempts that people | 
make at the beautiful are still doubtless | 
painful and ridiculous enough ; but, at any | 
rate, they make the attempt, instead of | 
remaining as of old in a blissful and con- | 
tented state of utter Philistine ugliness. To | 
know a little about art, about poetry, about 

the emotional side of life altogether, has | 
become an object and a desire with thou- | 


sands and thousands of people who never | 


felt it so before. And that result has been 
assert, by us, the despised and much- 
ridiculed ‘‘ zsthetes.’’ In the proud con- 
sciousness of having played my part in a 
great and beneficent revolution—a revolu- 
tion which has made home-life happier, 
brighter, purer, nobler, and in a word 
higher, for hundreds of thousands of Eng- 
lishmen and Englishwomen—I can afford, 
I feel, to laugh lightly at the little passing 
jokes and not unkindly caricatures of my 
good friends at the theatres and in the 
comic papers. After all, as I said before, 
in making fun of me they are really playing 
my game, and helping indirectly to famil- 
iarize the world with those objects and 
methods which seem to me most beautiful 
and most desirable. 

There are a few more serious objéctions, 
however, sometimes urged against the great 
contemporary esthetic movement, typified 
by my unworthy personality, about which 
objections I should like to say a few words 
in passing, now that I have got you fairly 
buttonholed in a corner by yourself. The 
first of them—a very common one—is 
that we ‘‘ zesthetes’’ are sworn enemies to 
color. There never was a greater mistake 
on this earth. We revel in color; we per- 
fectly roll in it; we live in the midst of 
green and blue and scarlet and purple all 
our days. Nobody who has once seen the 
interior of a really good modern esthetic 
house could ever afterward seriously com- 
mit such a ridiculous blunder as to say that 
it was ‘*dingy’’ or “ gloomy,’’ or ‘‘ faded- 
looking,’’ as a thousand unthinking critics 
assert unhesitatingly every day. I think I 
can see the origin of this absurd miscon- 
ception: it arises from looking at things 
piecemeal, instead of taking them in their 
harmonious final combination. Young la- 
dies and gentlemen, walking down Oxford 
street, glance into the windows of a famous 
red-brick shop near the lower end of Or- 
chard street, and see there some ebony 





cabinets, some Persain blue and white pot- 
tery, some delicate neutral tints of carpet, 
some yards of dark-green velvet with an 
inexpressibly faint undertone otf peacock- 
blue. ‘They contrast these sober shades 
with the staring reds and blues and yel- 
lows in the carpets, wall-papers, satin- 
covered chairs, and other noisy upholsteries 
in various adjacent windows of the old- 
fashioned sort; and they come to the 
conclusion that zsthetic people hate color. 
They forget that these things are but the 


| ground-tones of the whole finished picture, 
brought about in large part, I confidently | 


and that in a fully-furnished zsthetic house 


| they would find them so interspersed with 


pictures, pottery, flowers, decorations, and 
the dresses of women and children, that 
the entire effect would be one of peculiarly 
rich, deep, and harmonious coloring. 

As a matter of fact, it is the Philistine’ 
house which eschews color. There white— 
dead, cold, pale, cheerless white—forms 
the background and keynote of the total 
decorative effect. The ceiling is white all 
over. The wall-paper is white, with a few 
patches of regularly-disposed gold orna- 
mentation in geometrical squares. The 
mantel-piece, is of white marble. The car- 
pet has a white ground, sprinkled with red 
and blue roses. The cheap chromo-litho- 
graphs which do duty for fine art have 
broad white margins; and there is no 
deeper coloring to balance and neutralize 
this chilly general tone. The place of 
honor over the hearth is filled by a great 
gilt mirror, which reflects the white ceiling. 
The chairs and sofas are covered in pale- 
blue satin. The vases are in whitish glass. 
The ornaments are Parian statuettes, ala- 
baster boxes, and white spar knick-knacks. 
There is hardly a bit of color in the whole 
room; and whatever there is consists of 
crude masses of unmitigated blue, red, and 
yellow, isolated in great harsh patches 
amid the prevailing sea of inhospitable 
white. The place seems contrived on pur- 
pose to repel one by its utter unhomeliness. 

Now, just contrast such a room as this 
with my little drawing-room in the small 
house at Hampstead. Our ceiling is cov- 
ered with a pretty continuous distempered 
design ; our walls are broken into a high 
decorative dado of storks and water-plants 
beneath, and a small upper piecing above 
with geometrical interlacing patterns in a 
contrasting hue. Our floor is polished at 
the sides, and has two or three different 
rugs placed about between the chairs and 
tables. So every bit of the framework of 











the room is simply full of color—-subdued, 
pleasant, restful color for the most part, I 
allow, with unobtrusive patterns, which do 
not solicit or fatigue the eye, but still most 
unmistakable color, as different as possible 
from the poverty-stricken white of utter 
Philistia. Then we have a few pictures 
hung upon the upper piecing ; a few deco- 
rative plates fastened against the wall; a 
cabinet with Venetian glass and good old 
Chinese porcelain above the dark-red man- 
tel-piece ; and a hearth set above with green 
and blue Persian tiles. We have chairs 
and sofas covered with pretty tapestry ; we 
have a few crewel-work anti-macassars 
(which I myself detest, but endure for 
Mrs. Cimabue Brown’s sake); we have 
flowers in abundance; and on reception 
nights we have the dresses and faces 
of women enlivening the whole scene. 
If you were to drop in at one of our 
Wednesday evenings, I’m quite sure you 
would say you never saw so much color 
crowded into a single room in all your life 
before. Only, the color is not dispersed 
about indiscriminately in great solitary 
patches ; it is harmonized and subdued and 
combined into a single decorative chro- 
matic effect. 

When I say I know you would -think so, 
1 am not speaking quite at random, but am 
generalizing soberly from my past experi- 
ence, A great many casual acquaintances of 
mine, who have never been to my house, but 
have met me at friends’ dinners, or at our 
office (the Secretary of State for Scotland’s), 
have said to me, ‘‘ Well, Mr. Brown, we’re 
quite sure we shouldn’t like your style of 
furnishing ; we’ve heard it’s so very severe 
and esthetic.’’ But whenever I’ve asked 
them just to drop in and see it they’ve 
almost invariably gone away, not only 
charmed, but with a fixed determination to 
furnish their own houses in the same fashion. 
I don’t say they’ve all of them admired my 
Simone Memmi (a Saint Catherine with 
an expression of incomparable spirituality 
that very few except my intimate friends 
thoroughly appreciate) ; I won’t even pre- 
tend that they always liked my Filippino 
Lippi, my four best teacups, or, indeed, 
several of my treasures in detail. Some 
of them have gone so far as to criticise 
severely Partington’s door-panels in the 
breakfast-room, or to object to that ex- 
quisite peacock-feather border on the for- 
“iére in my study. But every one of them 
without exception has praised heartily and 
sincerely the general effect. I don’t ex- 
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pect people who can only see stiff wooden 
figures in a Giotto or coarse splashes of 
lampblack in a Diirer, to sympathize at 
once with my Memmi,—that sort of thing 
only comes with study, and involves famil- 
iarity with the development of art,—but I 
do not expect them to like the look of my 
house as a whole, and I find I am almost 
invariably right in my expectation. 

I’ll give you just one instance. There’s 
Theophilus Jenkins of our office,—my col- 
league as head clerk in the other depart- 
ment,—whom I have known ever since we 
got our appointments together twenty years 
ago, but whom I happened somehow never 
to have taken home to dinner, because he’s 
a man of such very different tastes and 
habits from myself. Well, after Punch 
began to make such fun of me, Jenkins, 
who’s a conventional frock-coat-and-tall- 
hat sort of person, said to me one day, 
‘‘ Brown, my dear fellow, there’s an awful 
lot of talk about you and your notions in 
the papers. What’s it all about, I wonder?” 
So I said to him, ‘‘ Well, Jenkins, if you’ll 
come and dine with me on Saturday next, 
I dare say you'll be able to judge for your- 
self.’’ At first Jenkins did’nt quite like 
it; said he was no critic, that he was sure 
my taste was quite above his head, and 
that he should offend me by his dullness 
and want of appreciation. However, I in- 
sisted upon his coming, and he came. As 
soon as he got inside my doors, he gazed 
about him just as if he was bewildered, and 
then he began to say in a low voice, ‘‘ Oh, 
how beautiful! how very beautiful! how 
very, very beautiful!’’ and so he went on, 
crescendo, as if he couldn’t recover himself, 
for five minutes. The fact was, he had 
never seen anything pretty in his life be- 
fore, and it quite took away his breath at 
first. After he had cooled down a little, 
he asked leave to look at every separate 
object in detail, just as if the house had 
been a museum, and with most of them he 
was delighted. He didn’t care for the 
Memmi, of course,—he said it looked too 
like an old sign-board, and he didn’t care 
for the Oriental blue,—he said it reminded 
him of a common ginger-jar; nor did he 
care for the decorative storks, which he 
naively remarked were not exactly life-like 
in their attitudes. But as for the sou en- 
semble, he cordially praised it; and when 
he was going away he asked leave from my 
wife to bring Mrs. Theophilus Jenkins to 
see the whole thing at an early opportunity, 
that she might gather a few hints for her 


own drawing-room. Now, that, you know, 
from a typical Philistine, dwelling in the 
Gath and Askelon of Clapham, I call avery 
conclusive proof of genuine conversion. 
There is a second objection, however, 
even more ridiculous than the first, which 
I often see urged by ill-informed writers in 
the daily papers. They complain that what 
they call zsthetic furniture is hard, uncom- 
fortable, and knobby ; that you can’t sit on 
the chairs without twisting your back ; that 
you can’t lie on the sofas without dislo- 


cating your neck, and that you can’t move | 


across the room without imminent danger 
of upsetting an afternoon tea-table. They 
say all the furniture is designed to look 
artistic and graceful, but not to suit the 
comfort and convenience of the user. In 
short, they accuse us of sacrificing every- 
thing to external appearances. 

How such an incomprehensibly topsy- 
turvy notion of our proceedings ever got 
about, I confess is to me as inscrutable as 
the ways of Providence generally are. I 
consider it simply and solely the exact 
reverse of the truth. It is in Philistia that 
the chairs are stiff and straight-backed, 
that the sofas are hard and uncongenial to 
the human vertebral column, that the open 
space in the rooms is encumbered with 
little flimsy tables which topple over in- 
continently on the slightest provocation. 
Where these captious critics got their idea 
of xsthetic furniture I cannot imagine— 
certainly not from the little house at Hamp- 
stead ; for neither Mrs. Cimabue Brown nor 
I would ever admit anything of the sort 
into the place. Our easy-chairs are large, 
low, and well-stuffed, with sloping backs 
exactly adapted to the natural poise of the 
human body; most of them are covered in 
pleasant neutral shades of dark velvet or 
tapestry, and exactly designed to meet the 
comfort of those who wish to read, to work, 
or to converse. They are placed at conven- 
ient angles as regards the light, both by day 
and night; they stand neither too near nor 
too far from the fire-place; and they are 
agreeably varied in size, shape, and position, 
to suit the varying requirements of man- 
kind and womankind, of grown-up people 
or of children—for we always love to see 
our children in the same room with our- 
selves. Our occasional chairs are low, 
pleasantly shaped, and with curved backs, 
to take the natural contour of the shoulders. 
Our sofas are the perfection of ease for lazy 
people who want to lounge—my wife de- 
clares, indeed, that they encourage loung- 
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ing a great deal too much, and that she 
will condemn me to a Philistine arm-chair, 
specially purchased in Tottenham Court 


| Road, if I persist in reading my Ar- 


monthly Review there after dinner. And, 
finally, our tables are all stoutly and firmly 
planted on good, solid wooden legs, so that 
it takes a real effort to make them topple. 

I am thus particular in describing the 
nature of my own furniture, because I have 
seen most personal and mistaken statements 
made about it in the public prints, where 
my name has actually been mentioned in 
full. I have seen it said that my chairs 
and sofas were insufficiently stiff and un- 
comfortable, and that my guests had often 
to complain of permanent distortions con- 
tracted by them, in the effort to accommo- 
date their osseous substructures to my Pro- 
crustean couches. Nothing could be more 
absurd. I suppose I ought to know what 
my own furniture is like, better than these 
anonymous critics; and I venture to say 
that the strictures in question were cer- 
tainly never written by any person who had 
ever attended one of my wife’s At Homes, 
even for a single evening. The class of 
people who visit at the little house at 
Hampstead do not care to retail tittle- 
tattle about the private affairs of families, 
as if they were writers in those well-known 
society journals, the Weekly Eavesdropper 
and the Pimlico Scorpion. 

Yet, I fancy, I can form some vague 
notion how so false an opinion has ever 
gained ground. It is based, I believe, in 
part upon the so-called Gothic furniture, 
once so largely recommended by Eastlake. 
Now, I believe, Eastlake did a great deal 
of good in his own day; but I must admit 
that his Gothic chairs were decidedly 
knobby and angular. Perhaps some vague 
memory of these past phases in the nascent 
eesthetic movement may still linger in the 
minds of my critics and censors. But I 
believe the error is far more due to certain 


| stiff, square abominations, sold by certain 


West End upholsterers under the absurdly 
incongruous misnomer of Early English 
furniture. Early English in this accepta- 
tion appears to mean such a style as might, 
if persisted in, finally produce the well- 
known Anglo-Saxon attitudes to be found 
in certain medizval tapestries. But that 
any recognized leader among the ‘“ zs- 
thetes ’’—myself, for exampie, or Prigsby, 
or Partington—has ever given any counte- 
nance whatsoever to these prodigious and 
flimsy shams, I emphatically deny. If peo- 
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Road, or to Messrs. Shoddy, Shum & Co. 
of Mile End, for their artistic upholstery, 
and will take whatever cheap and nasty 
goods those enterprising tradesmen choose 
to palm off upon them as ‘‘the new 
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ple will go to Mr. Zachariah Moss of Euston | began to model their statues from the liv- 


| ing form, there were plenty of Scrymgeours 


esthetic style,’’ or ‘the Early English | 


drawing-room suite,’’ why then, they must 
not lay the blame of their failure upon me 
and Prigsby. But if they will come to us 
for advice and assistance they will find 
that the true ‘‘zesthete”’ values comfort and 
convenience above everything. 

Last of all, there is an argument which 
many of my friends are fond of bringing 
up against me, and which Scrymgeour, of 
the Weekly By-stander never fails to air 
in every number. Whenever Scrymgeour 
meets me at the club, he says, ‘‘I tell you 
what it is, Brown; this thing isn’t going 
to last. 
ion, but it won’t wear. Just you mark my 
words, my dear fellow—it won’t wear. Did 
you ever know any one fad or fancy last for 
ever? It’s just like Euphuism and Della 
Cruscanism—it will die out and be for- 
gotten. Once upon a time, fashionable 
people used to play croquet; then they 
took to playing badminton ; now they play 
lawn tennis. Just so, once upon a time 
fashionable people used to be Evangelicals, 
and go to missionary meetings; then they 
took to being Anglicans, and went to 
matins; now they’re beginning to be 
zesthetic, and going to afternoon teas with 
Mrs. Brown at Hampstead. Depend upon 


| sands. 


at Athens who said this new style was all 
very well in its way, but they had no hesi- 
tation in saying, people would go back be- 
fore long to the fine old archaic stiffness of 
the Agina marbles. 

Well, it will be just the same, I believe, 
with this modern esthetic movement. I 
tell you it isn’t such a skin-deep thing ‘as 
superficial critics would have you believe ; 
it’s areal genuine artistic revolution, whose 
effects will last long after Maudle and 
Postlewaite and Prigsby and Partington 
and your humble servant have been dead 
and forgotten for ages. I don’t say there 
will be no changes of artistic fashion here- 
after ; on the contrary, there will be thou- 
Why, we ‘‘zsthetes’’ change 


| oftener than anybody else, because we are 


It’s all very well as a passing fash- | 


always striving after improvement, and 


| because our efforts are as yet for the most 


part purely tentative. But the great effect 
will remain in spite of all changes. The 
‘‘Gothic”’ revival has passed away; but 
it has culminated in the esthetic revival. 
The esthetic revival itself will pass away, 
so far as mere accidentals are concerned ; 
but the change which it has accomplished 
in all our artistic ideas will be permanent. 
We may get new patterns for wall-papers 
to replace Mr. Morris’s, but we shall never 
return to the crudities of ten years since. 


_ Scrymgeour says the ladies are going back 


it, the one fad will pass away like the | 


others. 
to wear red and blue dresses again already.”’ 

Now, all that sounds very plausible, and 
in a certain sense it’s perfectly true. So 
far as this esthetic movement is a mere 
fashion (as I allow it is with many people), 
it’s a fashion that will pass away like every 
other. 


Why, the women are beginning | 


But as to the notion of a great | 


artistic awakening like this really dying | 


out altogether, why, it’s simply absurd. 


People who talk like that don’t know what | 


the esthetic movement means. They think 
it is something connected with sage-green 
dresses, and sea-green complexions, and my 
wi'e’s afternoon teas. But I tell you it is 
something a great deal deeper than that. 
In all great upheavals there is much at 
which it is very easy for cheap satirists to 
laugh; but there is more in them, for all 
that, than the mere externals that the satir- 
ists seize upon. I have no doubt, when 
the Greek sculptors in the age of Phidias 


to the old reds and blues already; but he 
is wrong; the reds and blues of the reac- 
tion, even, are such colors as we never 
knew before the year One of the Aésthetic 
Revolution. They have a tinge of art in 
them to which we never were accustomed 
till Mr. Morris taught us to admire it 
There, then, you have my defense, I be- 
gan half in joke: I end three-quarters in 
earnest. The principles which have been 
associated with the modest name of Cimabue 
Brown are principles which will go on living 
in spite of the ridicule of Mr. Punch, per- 
haps even to some extent by the aid of that 
ridicule. I told you at the beginning that 
I was not ashamed to avow myself by my 
own name: I will add now that I am proud 


_ to have performed my little part in attuning 


the lives of some thousands of Englishmen 


| and Englishwomen to a higher, a sweeter, 





and a lovelier key. And if any of you care 
to drop in any Wednesday evening at the 
small house in Hampstead, I’m sure Mrs. 


' Cimabue Brown will be only too delighted 
to make your acquaintance. 
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CHAPTER I. 

In the early summer of 1879 I was | 
working hard to make up for the time | 
spent during the merry winter in dancing, 
riding, charade-playing, sight-seeing, and | 
all the thousand-and-one distractions which 
make it so difficult for an artist, not abso- | 
lutely compelled to keep the wolf from the | 
door by the use of his pencil, to “ buckle- | 
to” in Rome. I had orders also from | 
obliging friends for two or three paintings | 
in the style I have adopted for my own— | 
small pictures of priests, bishops, cardinals, | 
and other ecclesiastics in their habits as | 
they live. 

I was almost alone in Rome ; for in June 
artists of all nationalities were off to coun- | 
try-sketching ; and visitors had departed | 
to the mountains or to England months | 
ago. I, however, stayed bravely on in 
my somewhat shabby rooms on the fourth | 
piano of a large house in the Vai Margutta, | 
working at a picture I intended to call 
‘* Meditation ’’—a monsignore in a violet 
robe, with the red pipings and buttons | 
which make those garments so effective. I | | 
was trying to catch the attitude of monsig- | 
nore just between meditation and slumber, | 
and had placed him on a /oggia, with a | 
hazy summer view between the pillars of 
the balustrade before him, with his breviary 
sliding from between the fingers of one 
hand, while the other was outstretched on | 
the arm of his chair. It was tiresome, the 
day was hot, and I could do nothing satis- | 
factorily ; so I laid aside my brushes, and 
thought I would write some letters. Going | 
to fetch my desk from the little den of a | 
bedroom which adjoined my studio, my 
eye fell on a novel I had thrown down 
when going to bed the night before. I 
thought I would finish it; .and, flinging | 
myself on the bed, I plunged into the woes 
and ways of the hero and heroine, which 
soothed me so completely that I fell into a | 
delicious slumber. 

I was awakened by the opening of the | 
door which led from the passage into my 
bedroom, and, raising myself, beheld the 
head of my fadrona peering cautiously in. 
On seeing me, she stepped into the room, 
and said she had come to see if my ewer 
wanted water. I told her ‘‘no,’’ and she 
Ucparled. 4 Sat up, and wondered at this | 
UuwoMcu alicMilun on the part of my 


_ endless errands calling her thither. 
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landlady, who as often as not left my bed- 
room for days unattended, unless brought 
to a sense of her neglect by my remon- 
strances; and also I felt surprised at the 
look of anxiety which I had certainly seen 
on her face when she put her head round 
the doorpost before seeing me. I knew 
her to be honest as the day, and I believed 
that she really liked her lodger. She was 
a widow, with two sons, Beppo and Paolo. 
Paolo was the one about whom she most 
frequently discoursed. ‘‘A good lad,” 
she said, ‘and servant to a gentleman in 
Lombardy.’’ The other, Beppo, she gen- 


| erally mentioned with a sigh and shake of 


the head, usually calling him poverino, and 
once or twice she had seemed on the point 
of telling me more about him. I only 
knew, however, that he had at one time 


| been a ‘* model”’ at the Life Academy in 


Rome, where he was much esteemed for. 
his handsome face and specially for a glory 
of soft, curly, dark-brown hair, which sur- 


| rounded his head. On inquiring if he could 


sit for me, I was told that he had now gone 
to Naples; but what his occupation was, I 
| knew not. 

I went back to my studio, and speedily 
forgot my padrona, in another attempt at 
the cardinal’s drapery, which gave me 
trouble, great trouble; for, owing to an 
accident it had sustained, I had been 
obliged to send the body, one arm, and the 
legs of my lay-figure to be mended. I had 


called many times at old Greffio’s to ask 


for my wooden beauty; and each time had 
been put off with excuses, promises, and 
‘* pazienzas’’ without end; so it was no 
easy work to dress up a cardinal with only 


| the head and one arm of my figure ; and 


all my efforts with rugs, bolster, umbrellas, 
and sticks were unavailing. 

Two days passed, in which I worked a 
a little, dawdled a great deal, read, wrote, 
and went out-of-doors as usual. Yet I 
could not help noticing that Chiara, my 
landlady, wore a look of care, and that she 


| was very much more constant in her visits 


to my rooms. She found, it seemed to me, 
I asked 


her one day, when she was restlessly dust- 


, ing, or pretending to dust, my furniture, if 


anything had disturbed her peace, or if she 
had any trouble. She disclaimed the idea 


_with much vehemence, and rushed into a 
: 
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stream of talk about “ Paolo ;’’ which made 
me quickly dismiss her, tired of her son’s 
praises. 

The nights were hot, dreadfully hot, and 
I was worried by sounds behind my bed, 
for which I could not account. I thought 
of rats; only the noises were not the usual 
‘*skurry-scuffles’’ of those animals, but 
sounded like some heavy creature trying to 
move softly. I said one morning to my 
landlady, ‘* What is behind the head of 
my tent-bed? Is it the wall of the house, 
or another room, or what ?”’ 

She looked alarmed, and replied, ‘‘Sig- 
nor, I know not. Perhaps a cupboard in 
the next house comes by the wall there. 
If the signor looks at his own room, he 
will see a cupboard on the other side of 
the stove; perhaps they have one like it 
next door.” 

**Oh, well,’’ said I, “ I wjsh they would 
not move things about in it at night.’’ 

Either I slept better or the noises ceased, 
for during the next two nights I was undis- 
turbed. On the third day, I was working 
in my studio, when Chiara rushed in with 
a telegram in her hand, and a face of great 
distress. Her Paolo, her boy, had been 


thrown from his master’s carriage and 


hurt—seriously, she feared; and the tele- 
gram summoned her at once to Milan. 
Poor Chiara! her distress was pitiful. She 
wept, she invoked all the saints to behold 
her misfortunes; and she seemed so be- 
wildered and distracted, that it required 
some time and much patience before I could 
persuade her, that if she meant to go to 
Milan, she must lose no time in starting, as 
the slow morning train would leave in little 
more than an hour. To my surprise, she 
said she intended going by the quick train, 
leaving at one o’clock ; by which she hoped 
to return on the next day but one, at about 
the same time, so as to be at home again 
after an absence of forty-eight hours only. 
This puzzled me, as not only are Italians so 
thrifty by nature, that to pay at all for 
traveling is atrial to them; but to go by 
an express train instead of a slow one 
would seem to the ordinary Roman mind 
little less than a sin, as, there being no 
third class, the difference in price would be 
something like twelve francs on the two 
journeys. I could not account either for 
her determination to return so soon, and 
hinted that Paolo might be too ill for her 
to leave him, which suggestion made her 
look positively agonized. 

However, she departed, to her pacing as 





I supposed; and though I heard her for 
some time afterward, fussing about a good 
deal in my bed-room I only saw her again 
for a minute when she came to say ‘‘ good- 
bye.’’ I asked her if I could do anything 
for her; for the poor soul’s distress touched 
me; and for a moment she looked on the 
point of making a request, but changed her 
mind and went away. 

This was Thursday. On Saturday, by 
mid-day, she hoped to be back; till that 
time, I should be left to attend on myself. 
I worked hard till dinner-time, and was 
only at the café an hour, as I had impor- 
tant letters to write. My correspondence 
took me till nearly midnight, when I turned 
in, hoping for slumber, but in vain. I 
passed a wretched night, and did not fall 
asleep till after five o’clock. Friday passed 
as usual, except that I was more in the 
studio. I had given up the monsignore 
for the present and was finishing a sketch 
of a flower-girl, to send to England to a 
cousin of mine, whose husband, Jack God- 
dard, would leave Rome for London in a 
day or two, and take with him his young 
sister who had been spending many months 
in Italy, and whom he had come to fetch. 
The evening I spent at the open-air theatre 
in Trastevere, so I did not reach my lodg- 
ing till late; in fact, it was two o’clock 
before I could make up my mind to leave 
the lovely night and betake myself to my 
tent-bed. 

Again the noises close to me began, and 
I could distinctly hear cautious sounds as of 
groping and moving, and once, something 
that sounded like a groan. I could endure 
itno more. Jumping out of bed, I pulled 
up the heavy blind, to let in the daylight, 
and dragged my flimsy couch away from 
the wall. Apparently there was nothing 
to reward my search. The wall-paper, 
shabby enough, was in an unbroken piece 
from a kind of dado mark about five feet 
up, above which the walls were distempered. 
I knocked, however, and, presently pressing 
my ear against the wall, asked, ‘‘Is any 
one there?’ I listened, and certainly 
heard a kind of stifled groan. Then I 
said, ‘‘ There is some one in hiding. I 
shall make a hole in the wall, if I get no 
answer ;’’ and to emphasize my speech I 
began to batter with a stout stick. This 
brought a hoarse but very distinct whisper, 
which seemed to come from about the level 
of my knee, entreating me “to be silent, 
and imploring for a single drop of water, 
for the love of the Holy Virgin.”’ 
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Here was a worry! I, a peaceful Eng- 
lishman, was to be mixed up in some 
abominable manner with these confounded 
Italians and their skulking ways. The 
fellow behind my bed, whatever sort of 
desperado he was, whether political, social, 
financial, or natural, would throw himseif 
on my mercy. I should have to conceal 
and befriend him and the like. However, 
reflection would not serve my turn; the 
poor wretch was there, and in piteous ac- 
cents he continued to demand, in the name 
of all the saints in the calendar, ‘‘ but one 
drop of water.’’ 

‘*Who are you?”’ said I; ‘‘and how am 
I to get you out ?’’ 

The weak voice replied, “I am Beppo, 
Chiara’s son. If you put your your fingers 
under the right-hand corner of the paper 
here, nearest the stove, and raise the wood, 
you will touch a little spring, and the door 
will move.’’ 

I obeyed the directions; and, after some 
raising, pressing, and pulling, the side of 
the wall up to the dado-line turned. out- 
ward, nearly knocking me over; but so 
quietly, that it was evident the hinges must 
have been well oiled and the joints con- 
siderably used of late. This revealed a 
quantity of rude lath-and-plaster work im- 
mediately under the dado-line; and down 
at the bottom, not more than three feet 
high, was a little cupboard ; and there, like 
a beast in a lair, crouched a figure, with 
hair of the wildest, and face of the most 
pinched, pathetic, and despairing expres- 
sion I had ever seen; and with such eyes! 
Large, widely distended, with dark rims 
and long lashes, they looked unnatural ; 
but a glance showed me how striking a 
feature they would be in their normal state, 
and I recognized, even in this plight, the 
handsome model from the Academy of 
whom I had been told. 

‘*Why, Beppo,’’ said I, ‘‘*how came 
you here ?’’ 

‘* Ah, signor,’’ he groaned out in reply; 
‘*T am of all men the most wretched, the 
most miserable. But I die, so it matters 
not.’’ As I dragged him out of his hole, 
the poor fellow fainted, and for some time I 
thought his words were literally true, and 
that be was dead. But I lifted him from 
the floor, and, replacing the false wall, 
which was only like a rude screen, but 
fastened with careful clasps and hinges, I 
pushed back my little bed, placed him upon 
it, and used every means I could think of 
to revive him. After about an hour, my 
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efforts were rewarded by seeing him able to 
sit up and slowly drink some mild Chianti 
wine mixed with a quantity of water, and 
able also to swallow a few morsels of bread 
soaked in theesame. 

I became wonderfully interested in my 
patient during this time; his obedience, 
gentleness, and a kind of shrinking humility 
which betrayed itself in every word and 
gesture, together with an unmistakable look 
of extreme terror at any, even the slightest 
sound for which he did not see a cause, 
filled my soul with pity. Hesoon entreated 
me to let him go back to his den; but this 
I could not do; and while I made some 
coffee I succeeded in soothing his fears 
sufficiently to allow me to go into the 
neighboring street for rolls and butter for 
breakfast ; he the while imploring that I 
should only bring enough food for one 
person, or his presence would certainly be 
discovered. I determined that the ‘‘one’’ 
should have a first-rate appetite; and I 
never remember enjoying any meal more 
than I did the coffee, cherries, and bread- 
and-butter I shared with the terror-stricken 
lad, whose grief for some cause unknown to 
me, and gratitude at the trifles I had done 
for him, by turns almost choked him. 

Breakfast over, and Beppo somewhat 
calmer, I succeeded in persuading him to 
tell me what had brought him into such 
straits. His tale was certainly a curious 
and interesting one, told as he told it, in 
flowery soft Italian, spoken with singular 
refinement and purity, and with the rapid 
expressive gesticulation of the Neapolitans 
he had lately been among. He had had a 
tolerable education, and being very hand- 
some—having a “‘ picture-face,’’ as he put 
it—he found many friends, and was spe- 
cially liked among the best class of artists 
in Rome, getting well paid as a model at 
several good studios, and having besides a 
regular evening engagement at the Life 
Academy. Unfortunately, the facility with 
which he made acquaintances was not 
equaled by the discretion with which he 
chose them; and some two or three years 
before our meeting he formed a close alli- 
ance with a youth who appeared to him 
extremely fascinating, but who was a promi- 
nent member of one of those miserable 
secret societies which are the chief bane of 
Italy ; and this one appeared to be more 
than usually of the “ death and destruction” 
sort. Beppo had been drawn on and on, 
till he was appointed one of the officers or 
chiefs of this society, and had to execute 
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the degrees of the “ Supreme Three,’’ whom 
he mentioned with extremest awe. 

One of these decrees having recently 
enacted that he should assassinate an old 
general in Naples, whose only sins appeared 
to be that he was strongly conservative and 
a great martinet, he had gone thither for 
the purpose of obeying his instructions. 
His intentions, however, had been frus- 
trated by the prayers and entreaties of a 
girl to whom he was passionately attached, 
whose suspicions had been roused by seeing 
him in Naples. She was a daughter of the 
Jaundress to the general’s family, and a 
flower-seller on the Chiaja; and having a 
strong affection for the general and all his 
family, on account of his and his wife’s 
great kindness to her little brother and 
sister at a time when there was fever in the 
house and starvation at the door, she had 
watched over them with an Italian’s de- 
votion, and, knowing how much the general 
was disliked, had feared he might fall a 
victim to a stab in the dark. 

The unwonted presence of Beppo in 
Naples, the knowledge that he was con- 
nected with one of the secret societies, and 
his gloomy and preoccupied behavior, had 
alarmed her. She spent hours in exhorting 
and entreating him not to have this sin on 
his soul; declaring that she would de- 
nounce him if the life of the general were 
attemped either now or later, and finally 
refusing to see or speak with him for a 
week. This last had overcome Beppo. To 
be in the same city, to breath the same air, 
but to have no sign of the presence of his 
inamorata, was intolerable. He wrote to 
tell her that for one hour of her society he 
would forfeit his soul, his life, and would 
give up his project. They met, and, in 


spite of his despairing gloom, Nanina re- | 


fused to believe any harm would happen 
to him, declared death did not always 
follow disobedience to the ‘‘ Supreme 
Three,” and insisted on his fleeing to 
Rome on the very night on which the assasi- 
nation was to have taken place, assuring 
him that she would speedily follow, and 
they would leave Italy in safety together. 


CHAPTER II. 

AFTER hearing Beppo’s tale, my sorrow 
for the poor, terror-haunted, weak-minded 
lad was only equaled by my extreme be- 
wilderment as to what was to be done 
with him. There he could not stay. He 
said he knew, and I believed, that the 
wonderful ‘* Three’’ would certainly make 


search after their recalcitrant disciple, and 
a terrible result might follow. Meanwhile, 
I could think of nothing better than putting 
him back in his den, and going myself 
into the studio to have a turn at my picture 
for Jack Goddard, I lazily finished up the 
head of the flower-girl, and placed it ona 
shelf to dry, when my eyes fell on the 
unhappy figure I had been attempting to 
rig up the day before with the bits of my 
wooden beauty, and the rugs,etc. A happy 
thought struck me. Why shouldn’t Beppo 
sit to me? I could dress him up as the 
cardinal, and no one would dream of inter- 
fering with my model. No sooner thought 
than done! I placed him in my chair of 
state, where he quickly made himself up in 
the cleverest way possible. Declaring that 
he durst not pose asa man, he struck a per- 
fectly wooden attitude ; and I was surprised 
and pleased with the ingenuity with which 
he made a great display of the one hand 
and head belonging to my wooden model, 
and the angularity he threw into his own 
limbs. Tiring as his position was, he found 
it, he said, preferable to that in the cup- 
board; and his long practice as model 
served to make it less intolerable to him. 
I sat and painted, trying to devise all 
manner of expedients for the safety of the 
poor lad, and wondering what Chiara 
would say and do when she found he was 
discovered. 

Beppo told me that communications were 
rather slow in his society, which did not 
| seem to be a very powerful or notable one, 

and he thought he might exist in Italy for 
| one week after the date of the day on which 
| he ought, as he phrased it, ‘‘to have exe- 
| cuted the decree ;’’ but by that time he felt 
| sure he would be hunted down and assassi- 
nated. 





He seemed to take it quite for 
| granted that there was no resisting the 


| wonderful ‘‘ Three.’’ I, however, did not 
see it in the same light, and I used my best 
endeavors to put more pluck and spirit into 
the poor lad. I painted on till one o’clock, 
and was about to put up my brushes and 
| take a stesta, when I was interrupted by the 
entrance of Chiara, looking much heated, 
and, to my delight, not recognizing any- 
thing strange in my model. 

‘* How goes it with Paolo!’ said 1; for 
Chiara, after a brief greeting, was making 
| for my bedroom door. 

‘*Oh, well! excellently, signor,’’ replied 
she, not pausing in her walk. j 

I let her go, and waited for the exclama- 
| tions I knew would follow. In two minutes 
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she came back, her face as white as her | want to produce it, an inquiry will be made 
apron, and trembling so that she could | for it.’’ 


hardly speak. 


I could not let her endure | 


‘« Anyhow, here it is,’’ said Jack. "From 


the suspense, so I said, laughing, ‘Ah, | an inner pocket he brought out a well- 


Chiara, your bird is flown.” 


| worn leather case, and from it gingerly 


She clasped her hands, exclaiming, “Sig- | took a battered paper with many zsés, and 


nor, tell me! How did you discover him? 
Where is he ?”’ 

‘« Beppo, tell you mother,’’ said I; and, 
to the good woman’s astonishment, my 
model began his tale. The exclamations 
and the embraces that followed will be 
readily imagined ; and when the pair were 
calmer, I persuaded Chiara to consider 
what should be done with her foolish boy. 
I asked, ‘‘ Will he go to England ?”’ 

‘« Certainly,’’ replied his mother for him, 
‘* if there he will be safe.’’ 

I then assured her that if he could get 
a situation in a family he would be quite 
safe in our beloved isle. And the happy 
thought occurred to me of asking Jack 
Goddard to take him in for atime. He 
was a thoroughly good-natured fellow. His 
wife, I knew, had a predilection for foreign- 
ers and a dash of romance in her composi- 
tion, which would not make it displeasing 
to her to receive and hide a runaway of 
this sort. She might, perhaps, find a place 
for him among some of her numerous 
friends and acquaintances. I expected Jack 
in the afternoon to fetch his picture, as he 
was to leave on Monday, and I determined 
to appeal to him. This settled, Chiara left 
us; and I painted on till three o’clock, 
when I sent Beppo to his den, and took 
my delayed siesta. 

At half-past four o’clock we were at work 
again; and at five, Jack and his sister 
arrived. After due examination and appro- 
bation of the flower-girl, Jack turned to 
the picture of the monsignore on the easel ; 


and Emily admired it immensely, saying, | 


‘* How difficult it must be to paint a person 
from that thing,’’ pointing to my model. 
This made me laugh. I opened the mon- 
signore’s robe, showed poor Beppo, and 
told his piteous tale. Great was Jack’s 
interest in it; and he and Emily deter- 
mined at once that they would take Beppo 
with them, as if there were no difficulties 
of any kind in the way. 

‘* But,’’ said I, ‘* your passports might 
be asked for. You have them in your pos- 
session, I suppose ?”’ 

** Well,’’ answered Jack, ‘‘I have an old 
thing which has been my companion for 
years ; but it is never asked for now.”’ 

**Ten to one,’’ replied I, “if you don’t 





in a very bad state of preservation. It had 
traveled with him for ten years, and had 
seen much service. 

‘‘ This won’t do,”’ said I, after an exami- 
nation. ‘‘It is made out for you, your 
wife, and her maid; and here you have 
your sister and a young man in tow.”’ 

*¢Oh, bother it!’’ ejaculated Goddard ; 
**T had forgotten all about that. But Emily 
will do for my wife.’’ 

‘* Well,’’ said I; ‘* but Beppo will not do 
for the ‘ maid.’ ”’ 

‘*No, by Jove!’’ laughed Jack, glancing 
at Beppo’s bush of hair and swarthy face. 
‘* Here’s a fix.” 

‘* Wait a moment,’’ putin Emily. ‘‘We 
start at dusk, and are going to have a 
sieeping-car. I don’t see why Beppo 
shouldn’t be dressed up in an ulster, with 
hat and veil and a woman’s wig. Then 
our party would answer the description in 
the passport. He is slim enough for a girl, 
and not much too tall.’ 

‘*Bravo, Emmie!’’ said Jack. And 
after further consultation it was arranged 
that Beppo should join them at the station 
the next evening at seven, being first meta- 
morphosed into a lady’s-maid. Emily was 
to bring the things to me. © Chiara, having 
been called into the council, was delighted, 
and promised to arrange about the hair- 
dressing ; Emily lending an ulster, hat, and 
veil, and sundry etceteras, such as the skirt 
of a dress, and ribbon, necktie, collar, and 
gloves. 

Beppo took very little part in the talk. 
When it was in English, he did not of 
course understand it; and when in Italian 
he acquiesced in all arrangements ; but ap- 
peared to think it hopeless they would be 
of any avail to save him from his fate. 

At seven, Beppo went back to his hiding- 
place, and I betook myself out to dine, not 
returning till bedtime. I could not sleep 
for thinking of the poor lad so uncomforta- 
bly cramped up behind my bed, so I got up 
and begged him to come out and stretch 
himself on the floor. This, however, he 
refused to do, and the weary hours dragged 
on somehow. After breakfast, Beppo said 
he should like to sit to me again; he 
seemed to feel safer in that pose than in 
his den; and, accordingly, although it 
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was Sunday, I was soon painting away 
vigorously. 

At eleven the door was opened suddenly ; 
and Chiara, with the whitest and most de- 
spairing of faces, rushed in, exclaiming, 
‘Signor, we are lost! Zhey are coming 
here to search. Nanina has sent a friend 
to warn me; they will be here immedi- 
ately.’’ 

Beppo groaned. 

‘‘Well,’’ said I, ‘‘ never mind; let them 
come. They will search, of course. But 
look—look at my model; would, could 
they think it was a man there ?—Silence !” 
I went on, for she was beginning to cry 
hysterically. ‘‘ Everything,’’ I continued, 
‘depends on you. When they come, be 
much surprised, of course. Say you know 
nothing of Beppo; but that they can go 
over all your rooms, if the English gentle- 
man will allow. Then come and ask me. 
But mind—if you weep or tremble, Beppo 
is dead !’’ 

This exhortation had a good effect ; for 
Chiara seemed to collect herself, and de- 
parted with a firm step. 

‘*Now, Beppo,” said I, ‘‘ you are of 
wood, and you must not breathe.’’ 

Beppo made no answer, ‘and certainly 
looked most wooden. 

Half an hour passed, the longest, I think, 
I ever spent. Then came sounds of foot- 
steps and talking in the passage. Presently 
the steps and voices came through the ante- 
room; then a pause outside my door, and 
a knock. 

‘Come in,’’ said 1; and Chiara appeared, 
looking quite correctly surprised, indignant, 
and injured, in fact, acting her part to per- 
fection; and saying, in the most respectful 
manner to me, ‘‘ Signor, these gentlemen 
think I have a criminal in hiding—my 
poor son, whom God protect !’’ she added 
piously, ‘They want to walk round your 
rooms, to look if any one is concealed. 
They say they will not hurt anything.”’ 

I looked duly astonished; said I ‘‘ could 
not understand how any one could be in 
my rooms without my knowledge; but 
that, of course, the gentlemen could look 
if they pleased, provided they did not dis- 
turb me, as I was busy.” 

Then the search began. They were four; 
a most peculiar-looking set of creatures, 
quite unlike the popular idea of conspira- 
tors. Two were fair, of German appear- 
ance, with spectacles; one dark and fat; 
the fourth was an evil-looking old man 
with gray hair, and eyes like a ferret. 





They peered into every corner, dragged out 
tables, displaced chairs, looked under the 
bed, in the cupboard which did duty for 
my wardrobe, and even sounded the wall 
in places ; but never came near my model, 
or moved the bed. I painted on, my heart 
beating loudly; and my hand, I fancied, 
shaking visibly. -Chiara stood, one hand 
on her hip, and a look of scorn and injury 
on her handsome features. By and by the 
search was over. The four slowly and dis- 
appointedly walked away; the little gray- 
haired man turning back to say spitefully 
to Chiara, ‘‘ Listen! If he were hidden 
in the earth or the ocean, we should find 
him ; and we sha///’’ he hissed in her ear, 
as he turned to go. 

Chiara shrugged her shoulders. ‘* As 
God wills,’’ she said, and shut the door. 

I listened for the retreating footsteps, 
and then watched from the window till I 
saw all four issue from the house. They 
did not leave together; all walked singly, 
and went different ways, as I could see 
from my post of vantage. I turned from 
the window, and said cheerily, ‘‘ Now, 
Beppo, all is easy ; to-night you are free.’’ 

For answer poor Beppo and his heap of 
clothes slid down on the floor, he in a 
dead-faint, from which it took time to 
recover him. 

When Chiara had at length succeeded in 
restoring him, the mother and son had a 
most melancholy conversation, both being 
persuaded that the vigilance of the ‘‘ Three’”’ 
—of whom the horrid little gray-haired 
man was one—would not be eluded in the 
end, and that they would probably return 
in an hour or two, with fresh information 
as to the hiding-place. 

The rest of the day did not therefore pass 
cheerfully. I feared lest old Greffio should 
return my lay-figure ; he was fond of bring- 
ing his work home on a Sunday. If the 
conspirators should return, the presence of 
two such articles would certainly excite 
suspicion. However, slowly as the time 
went, it did go: and six o’clock arrived, 
and with it Jack Goddard and his bright 
little sister. Chiara meanwhile had fast- 
ened a very ugly wig on the boy, which 
altered him completely. When Emily had 
put on the skirt and arranged the cloak, 
hat, and other small articles of feminine 
attire, Beppo was certainly disguised be- 
yond recognition. Jack good-naturedly 
folded up the lad’s coat with his own 
wraps, and stuffed his soft hat into his 





valise. I confess I was glad when Chiara’s 
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parting words were said and her last kiss 
given. I accompanied the trio to the sta- 
tion, and left them comfortably ensconced 
in the sleeping-carriage Jack had engaged. 
I enjoyed my dinner that evening, and 
slept as I had not done for a week. 

Early the next morning, Greffio sent my 
lay-figure. Asa precaution, I rigged it up, 
and set to work with my painting, thinking 
that, should the search-party return, it 
would be better they found all as on the 
visit of yesterday. It was well I did so. 
In the course of the forenoon, the door was 
flung open, and the little gray-haired man, 
followed by two satellites, rushed in, and 
without a word of preface or apology, his 
eyes flashing with spite and rage, dashed 
furiously across the room and flung himself 
on my cardinal. I saw the gleam of a 
dagger, heard a savage exclamation of ‘‘ 4 
morte, traditore!’’ and then gray-haired 


man, !ay-figure, chair, and properties were | 
a mingled heap on the floor; for the vicious | 


dagger-thrust which had been intended 


Beppo had fallen harmless on the wooden 
breast of my lay-figure ! 


The scene was so utterly comical, that | 


even the attendant conspirators could not 
refrain from joining in my hearty peals of 


laughter, though at the expense of their 
mortified chief; who, slowly extricating 
himself from the ruin he had made, 
ruefully examined his dagger, which was 
broken at the point, from its encounter with 
the stern bosom of my wooden image. 

‘Well, sir,’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ what apology 
have you to offer for this conduct? You 
will have to explain it to one of the gen- 
darmes ;’’ and forthwith I poked my head 
from the window, shouting ‘‘ Police!’ 
Useless, of course, as I knew it would be; 
for the three men disappeared with light- 
ning rapidity; and it would have been in 
vain for me to follow them. Besides this, 
as they were foiled and Beppo safe, I was 
glad to let the matter rest were it was. 
Chiara, of course, had a great deal to say, 
and her gratitude became somewhat op- 
pressive. , 





I soon left Rome for England; and am 
often amused when I go to Goddard’s, with 
the recollection of Beppo’s adventure. He 


| has settled down into a steady, useful man- 
to-execute summary judgment on poor | 


servant ; and the terror which for a time 
haunted him, that even in London he was 
| not safe from the awful ‘‘ Three,” has worn 
off. Nanina will soon join him, and they 
| propose to set up a lodging-house near the 
| Goddards. May they thrive and prosper! 
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By W. Fraser RAE. 


S1x months after Winthrop and his fellow- 
Puritans settled in Massachusetts they were 
in great straits forfood. The supply which 
they brought with them on landing in the 
early summer was soon exhausted. They 
expected that a ship laden with an addi- 
tional store of provisions from the mother- 
land would arrive before the winter was 
far advanced. This ship, the Lyon, which 
sailed from Bristol on the 1st of Decem- 
ber, 1630, under the command of William 
Peirce, had a very tempestuous voyage, 
and did not reach the New England coast 
till the first week in February. The fam- 
ished settlers, who had chiefly subsisted on 
wild-fowl and shell-fish, were glad to learn 
that the needful stores arrived in good 
condition, and that they consisted of flour, 


18* 


a tradition that, immediately before the 
coming of the Lyon, Governor Winthrop 
‘* was distributing the last handful of meal 
in the barrel unto a poor man distressed by 
the wolf at the door.’’ Scanty and im- 
proper food had caused an outbreak of 
scurvy among the pilgrims. Many, who 
were wasting away under this terrible 
scourge, speedily recovered their health 
after the lemon-juice brought by the ship 
had been administered tothem. The grate- 
ful Pilgrims held a solemn day of thanks- 





giving for the timely and welcome relief 
from their anxieties and privations. A 
clergyman who, in company with his wife, 
crossed the Atlantic in the Lyon, may have 


| attended and taken part in the thanksgiv- 
| ing service. 
peas, oatmeal, beef and pork, cheese, but- | 
ter, and suet. Cotton Mather has preserved | 


The arrival of the new-comer 
is chronicled by Winthrop, who adds that 
he was ‘‘a goodly minister.” This was 
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Roger Williams, whose revered name is 
conspicuous in the history of New England 
and in the annals of human freedom. 

The particulars which have been pre- 
served about the early life of Williams are 
meagre and untrustworthy. It cannot be 
stated with certainty where and in what 
year he was born. It is probable that he 
was a Welshman by birth, that he entered 
the world between 1599 and 1603, and that 
his parents were pious people. It is certain 
that, when a lad, he attracted the notice of 
Sir Edward Coke, who enabled him to enter 
Sutton’s Hospital, now the Charter-house, 
where he obtained an exhibition; that he 
became a pensioner of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated in January, 
1626-7. He took holy orders, and is sup- 
posed to have been a beneficed clergyman 
in Lincolnshire. Becoming troubled in 
his mind about the scriptural character of 
the Church of England, and finding that 
he could not conscientiously remain a 
member of it, he resolved to seek in Massa- 
chusetts the spiritual independence which 
Laud would not permit him to enjoy at 
home. He records, in a letter to the Rev. 
John Cotton, Jr., that he might have ob- 
tained many worldly distinctions had his 
conscience been less sensitive: ‘* God 
knows what gains and preferments I have re- 
fused in universities, city, county, and court 
in Old England, and something in New Eng- 
land, &c., to keep my soul undefiled in this 
point, and not to act with a doubting con- 
science.’’ Nor did he willingly quit his 
native land. His feelings on the occasion 
of his voluntary exile are thus vividly ex- 
pressed in a letter written by him to Mrs. 
Sadleir, the daughter of his benefactor, Sir 
Edward Coke: ‘Truly it was as bitter as 
death to me when Bishop Laud pursued me 
out of this land, and my conscience was 
persuaded against the National Church 
and ceremonies and bishops beyond the 
conscience of your dear father. I say it 
was as bitter as death to me when I rode 
Windsor way, to take ship at Bristol, and 
saw Stoke House, where the blessed man 
was; and I then durst not acquaint him 
with my conscience and my flight.’’ 

The Rev. John Wilson, pastor af the 
Boston church, sailed for England in the 
Lyon on the rst of April, 1631, to bring 
over his wife. The congregation having 
met together to consider how to supply 
their pastor’s place during his temporary 
absence, it was resolved unanimously to 
invite Roger Williams to do so. After 











holding a conference with them, he found 
that they had not entirely separated them- 
selves from the Church of England, and he 
declined the offer on that ground. It soon 
became evident that he was a Noncon- 
formist of a more thorough-going kind than 
any of the Massachusetts Puritans. The 
latter had dissociated themselves from what 
they held to be the corruptions of the 
Church, whereas he repudiated the Church 
itself. Indeed, Roger Williams represented 
in New England what has been styled the 
dissidence of dissent, and the protestantism 
of the Protestant religion. His opinions 
and assertions excited consternation among 
the rulers of Massachusetts. To them it 
was an unexpected and most painful sensa- 
tion to be charged with shortcomings on 
points about which they considered their 
position and conduct to be logically im- 
pregnable, to hear their zeal termed luke- 
warmness, and their cherished principles 
stigmatized as vain compromises. 

Roger Williams had not sojourned more 
than two months in Massachusetts, when 
the court made a remarkable protest against 
his views. This occurred upon Governor 
Winthrop learning that the church at Salem 
desired Williams to fill the office of teacher, 
which had become vacant through the death 
of the Rev. Francis Higginson. A letter . 
was written to Endecott, intimating that 
the court marveled the church at Salem 
should think of choosing Williams without 
conferring with it, and requesting that noth- 
ing should be settled till an interview had 
taken place. The grounds of objections to 
Williams were that he ‘‘ had refused to 
join with the congregation of Boston, be- 
cause they would not make a public declara- 
tion of their repentance for having commu- 
nion with the churches of England, while 
they lived there; and, besides, had declared 
his opinion that the magistrate might not 
punish the breach of the Sabbath, nor any 
other offense, as it was a breach of the first 
table,’’ that is, of the commandments for- 
bidding idolatry, perjury, blasphemy, and 
Sabbath-breaking. No attention was paid 
by the people of Salem to this interference 
with the exercise of self-government by 
their church. Endecott, the leading mem- 
ber of that body, was a fervent admirer of 
Williams, and imbibed from him the opin- 
ions which led to mutilating the English 
flag by cutting the cross out of it. How 


long Williams remained at Salem, or what 
caused him to sever his connection with the 
church there, has not been determined ; all 
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that can be said with confidence is, that he 
migrated to Plymouth within a year after 
the date of the letter from the court, and 
acted as assistant to the Rev. Ralph Smith. 
The latter was a man after his own heart, 
being a thorough-going Separatist, and 
utterly opposed to holding fellowship with 
the Church of England. No other men- 
tion of his doings at Plymouth is to be 
found than that made by Winthrop in his 
journal, under date 25th October, 1632. 
It is there narrated how Winthrop, the Rev. 
John Wilson, and others paid a visit to the 
capital of New Plymouth; and how the 
governor, ‘‘ Mr. William Bradford (a very 
discreet and grave man), with Mr. Brew- 
ster, the Elder, and some others, came forth 
and met them without the town, and con- 
ducted them to the governor’s house, 
where they were very kindly entertained, 
and feasted every day at several houses. 
On the Lord’s day there was a sacrament, 
which they did partake in; and, in the 
afternoon, Mr. Roger Williams (according 
to their custom) propounded a question, to 
which the pastor, Mr. Smith, spake briefly ; 
then Mr. Williams prophesied ; and after, 
the governor of Plymouth spake to the 
question ; after him the Elder; then scme 
two or three more of the congregation. 
Then the Elder desired the governor of 
Massachusetts and Mr. Wilson to speak to 
it, which they did. When this was ended, 
the deacon, Mr. Fuller, put the congrega- 
tion in mind of their duty of contribution ; 
whereupon the governor and all the rest 
went down to the deacon’s seat, and put 
into the box, and then returned.’’ In ex- 
planation of the statement in the foregoing 
passage, that ‘* Mr. Williams prophesied,”’ 
I may add that this does not mean what 
would now be understood by the phrase, 
but simply that he preached a sermon. 
The passage has a value irrespective of 
the reference to Williams; it is the most 
minute contemporary account now extant 
of the manner in which the Pilgrim Fathers 
conducted their religious services. 

After staying two years at Plymouth, he 
returned to Salem, where he acted as assist- 
ant to the Rev. Samuel Skelton. Bradford 
assigns as a reason for Williams leaving 
Plymouth, that he had fallen ‘‘ into some 
strange opinions, and from opinion to prac- 
tice; which caused some controversy be- 
tween the church and him, and in the end 
some discontent on his part, by occasion 
whereof he left them something abruptly.’’ 
He had impressed Bradford as ‘‘a man 





godly and zealous, having many precious 
parts, but very unsettled in judgment ; it is 
added that Williams’s teaching was well 
approved, ‘‘ for the benefit whereof I still 
bless God, and am thankful to him, even 
for his sharpest admonitions and reproofs, 
so far as they agreed with the truth.’’ It 
was deemed right, however, that the church 
at Salem should be cautioned regarding him. 
He seems to have been in accord with the 
Salem congregation, for, on the death of 
Mr. Skelton, he was chosen to be their 
pastor. 

Before leaving New Plymouth, he had 
written a treatise, which he laid before the 
governor and assistants of that colony, 
and which contained statements that may 
have induced Bradford to refer to his 
‘* strange opinions’’ in the passage quoted 
above. The magistrates of Massachusetts 
desiring to see this document, a copy was 
submitted to them by the author. It ex- 
cited their indignation. Three passages in 
it which Winthrop says gave much offense 
are, ‘*1, for that he chargeth King James 
to have told a solemn public lie, because 
in his patent he blessed God that he was 
the first Christian prince that had discov- 
ered this land; 2, for that he chargeth 
him and others with blasphemy for call- 
ing Europe Christendom, or the Christian 
world ; 3, for that he did personally apply 
to our present king, Charles, these three 
places in the Revelation, xvi. 13, 143 xvii. 
12, 13; and xviii. 9."’ On bemg sum- 
moned to appear before the court, he wrote 
a letter to Governor Winthrop and to the 
other members of the court, stating that he 
had composed his treatise for the perusal of 
Governor Bradford; and that he would 
not have sent a copy to the Court of Massa- 
chusetts unless required so to do, and sug- 
gesting the burning of the obnoxious trea- 
tise if this were considered desirable. The 
result was, that the matter was allowed to 
drop. Indeed, it would have been a piece 
of high-handed tyranny to call for a man’s 
private papers, and then punish him for 
having written them. Such conduct on 
the part of the Government of Charles II. 
made the execution of Algernon Sidney an 
act of imperishable infamy. 

Williams was almost morbidly afraid lest 
anything should be done to imperil the 
independence of the several churches. 
Hence it was that, shortly after returning 
to Salem, he challenged the propriety of 
the ministers meeting fortnightly in each 
others’ houses for the purpose of discuss- 
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ing questions of interest. His colleague | 
agreed with him in fearing this might grow 
in time ‘‘to a presbytery or superintend- 
ency, to the prejudice of the church’s 
liberties.’”” This protest was unheeded, 
being considered unjustified by anything | 
that had happened, or was likely to happen. | 
His strictness was exemplified in another 
way. He held the opinion that it was both 
unbecoming and unscriptural for women to 
walk about without veils, the result of his 
teaching being that unveiled female faces 
were as rarely to be seen in the streets of | 
Salem as in those of Constantinople. One 
Sunday afternoon the Rev. John Cotton, 
of Boston, preached there, and made the 
wearing of veils the subject of his sermon. | 
He was opposed to Williams on this head. 
It is recorded that his discourse let so much 
light into the understandings of the women | 
who heard it, “ that they, who before thought | 
it a shame to be seen in public without a | 
veil, were ashamed ever after to be covered | 
with them.” | 
It was the lot of Williams to be in fre- | 
quent conflict with the governing body in | 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Massachusetts. From the outset he was an 
object of suspicion and dislike. It could 
scarcely have been otherwise, seeing that 
he held and avowed principles of religious 
toleration and of spiritual independence 
which the fathers of Massachusetts regarded 
as heresies that endangered the safety of 
the State, and were incompatible with the | 
existence of the church. In 1635 the col- | 
ony stood in a very delicate relation to the | 
mother-land, the reason being that the au- | 
thorities in England were bent upon assert- | 
ing direct jurisdiction over the colonists, | 
who had determined upon resistance. At 
this juncture it was resolved by the court 
to administer an oath to all males above | 
the age of twenty who had resided six 
months in the colony, and to expel the 
persons who refused to take it. The pur- | 
port of the oath was to transfer to the | 
Government of Massachusetts the alle- 
giance which had previously been rendered 
to the sovereign of England. Williams | 
protested against the administration of this | 
oath. He contended, with justice, that the 
act was unauthorized by the charter; but 
he was opposed to the administration of 
oaths by magistrates on the ground that 
they ‘‘ ought not to tender an oath to an 
unregenerate person, for that they thereby | 
have communion with a wicked man in the | 
worship of God, and cause him to take the 
name of God in vain.’’ He specially dis- | 


| from apostasy and heresy.’’ 


approved of the ceremony of kissing the 
Bible, and stated that he had submitted to 
the loss of large sums in England rather 
than take an oath in the manner prescribed. 


| On this occasion the magistrates permitted 


Williams to triumph, even though they took 
credit for clearly confuting him. However, 
they punished him indirectly. His con- 
gregation desired their sanction for a grant 
of land; they refused it, because the con- 
gregation had chosen Williams to minister 
to them, knowing this choice to be dis- 
pleasing to the magistrates. The congre- 


| gation of Salem thereupon wrote a letter to 
| the other churches, desiring them to ad- 


monish the magistrates and deputies to the 
General Court for having been guilty of a 
heinous sin. The supporters of the magis- 
trates retaliated by excluding the Salem 
deputies from the General Court. 

When the General Court met in July, 
1635, Williams appeared before it in obe- 
dience to a summons. He was charged 
with holding ‘‘ divers dangerous opinions ; 
viz., 1, that the magistrates ought not to 
punish the breach of the first table, other- 
wise than in such cases as did disturb the 
civil peace; 2, that he ought not to tender 
an oath to an unregenerate man; 3, that a 
man ought not to pray with such, though 
wife, child,’’ etc.; ‘* 4, that a man ought 
not to give thanks after the sacrament, nor 
after meat,’’ etc. His special offense was 
the contention that the civil power had no 
right to interfere in spiritual matters; that 
its exclusive jurisdiction was over ‘the 
bodies and goods and outward estates of 
men ;” and that a magistrate was precluded 
from intermeddling with questions of con- 
science and belief ‘‘ even to stop a church 
The clergy 
of Massachusetts remonstrated with him ; 
but he declined to be governed by their 
views, disclaiming their title to subject him 
to discipline, and declaring that, rather 
than submit to any restraint upon express- 
ing his own thoughts and cherishing his 
conscientious convictions, he was ‘‘ ready 
to be bound and banished, and even to die 
in New England.’’ The clergy emphati- 
cally condemned him as deserving banish- 
ment for his heresies. Time was given him 
to reflect; but he would not recant. At 
the General Court in October, 1635, the 
following sentence was passed upon him: 
‘*Whereas Mr. Roger Williams, one of 
the Elders of the Church of Salem, hath 


| broached and divulged divers new and 


dangerous opinions against the authority of 








magistrates ; as also writ letters of defama- 
tion, both of the magistrates and churches 
here, and that before any conviction, and 
yet maintaineth the same without any re- 
traction ; it is therefore ordered that the 
said Mr. Williams shall depart out of this 
jurisdiction within six weeks now next en- 
suing ; which, if he neglect to perform, it 
shall be lawful for the governor and two 
of the magistrates to send him to some 
place out of this jurisdiction, not to return 
any more without license from the court.” 

When six weeks had elapsed after the 
foregoing sentence was passed, Williams 
became seriously ill; then it was resolved 
that the sentence of banishment should not 
be carried into effect till the spring. He 
soon recovered sufficiently to continue his 
ministrations to those persons who resorted 
to his house. His popularity was so great, 
especially among the devout women of 
Salem, as to alarm the court at Boston. 
At a meeting of the governor and assistants, 
held in January, they took into considera- 
tion not only the sad fact that Williams 
was still propagating opinions for which he 
had been censured, but also the still more 
serious fact that he purposed, with twenty 
others, forming a new plantation near Nar- 
ragansett Bay. They feared lest the infec- 
tion from this body should spread to the 
churches of Massachusetts, because many 
of the people were ‘‘ much taken with the 
apprehension of his godliness.’? Hence 
they decided to transport him to England. 
In obedience to their order, James Penn, 
marshal of the court, proceeded to Salem 
and served a warrant upon Williams, com- 
manding his presence in Boston. He 
replied that he could not obey the warrant 
without hazard to his life. Thereupon 
Captain Underhill was commissioned to 
arrest him, and carry him in a small boat 
toa ship lying off Nantasket, and on the 
point of sailing. When Captain Underhill 
went to Salem, he found that Williams had 
fled thence three days before. 

Roger Williams had mortgaged his house 
at Salem to obtain money wherewith to 
support himself, and he had left his wife 
and two children behind him there when 
he went forth in January, 1636, to seek for 
a place where he might live in peace and 
teach without molestation what he believed 
to be the gospel. During fourteen weeks 
he journeyed on foot through the snowy 
wilderness, suffering great privations. Late 
in life he complained of still feeling in his 
bones the pain caused by exposure to the 
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storms of a bitter winter. He often passed 
the night in a hollowtree. At other times 
he was housed in the wigwams of the In- 
dians, who extended to him a hospitality 
which did them credit, yet which was but 
a fitting return for the kindness they had 
previously received at his hands. He was 
one of the first settlers who treated the 
Indians as friends, and he was the very 
first who upheld their rights to the land in 
which they dwelt. His special desire in 
acquiring their language was ‘‘to speak 
something of God unto their souls.’” He 
records that ‘‘God was pleased to give me 
a painful, patient spirit to lodge with the 
natives in their filthy smoking holes (even 
while I lived at Plymouth and Salem), to 
gain their tongue.’’ Now, in the hour of 
his distress and peril, he realized -the 
‘*strange truth that a man shall generally 
find more free entertainment and refresh- 
ing amongst these barbarians than amongst 
thousands that call themselves Christians.”’ 
Owing to their help, he was able to pass in 
safety through the wilderness and to begin 
building a house for himself at Seekonk, 
on a piece of land granted to him by Mas- 
sasoit, chief of the Pokanokets. Five per- 
sons from Salem joined him. Just as they 
had finished their first rude hut, Governor 
Winslow wrote from Plymouth to the effect 
that the ground was within the limits of 
their patent, and suggested that Williams 
should settle in the unoccupied and un- 
claimed district across the Seekonk River. 
Accordingly, the party started off at the 
end of June to fix upon a new spot for set- 
tlement. They landed on Rhode Island 
at a pleasant site where a spring of water 
rose from the ground. Here they resolved 
to found a city. Williams called it Provi- 
dence, because he desired ‘‘that it might 
be for a shelter for persons distressed for 
conscience.’’ His desire was gratified to 
the full, so that he was able to write thirty- 
five years afterward, ‘‘ Here, all over this 
colony, a great number of weak and dis- 
tressed souls, scattered, are flying hither 
from Old and New England. The Most 
High and Only Wise hath, in his infinite 
wisdom, provided this country and this 
corner as a shelter for the poor and perse- 
cuted, according to their several persua- 
sions.’? In an address presented to Sir 
Henry Vane in 1654, the Rhode Islanders 
recount the following long list of privileges 
for which they are heartily grateful: ‘‘We 
have long been free from the iron yoke of 
wolvish bishops. We have sitten dry from 
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the streams of blood spilt by the wars in 
our native country. We have not felt the 
new chains of the Presbyterian tyrants, 
nor, in this colony, have we been consumed 
by the over-zealous fire of the (so-called) 
godly Christian magistrates. We have not 
known what an excise means; we have 
almost forgotten what tithes are. We have 
long drunk of the cup of as great liberties 
as any people that we can hear of under 
the whole heaven.’’ 

The subsequent career of Roger Williams, 
from 1636, in which he founded Providence, 
till 1683, when he died, is so closely iden- 
tified with the annals of Rhode Island that 
to trace his life between these dates is also 
to write the early history of that State. 
Within the narrow limits at my disposal I 
can only rapidly and briefly note the chief 
incidents during this part of his existence. 
His task was one which necessitated great 
and unremitting labor. Referring to this 
period, he says that he was not able to 
devote himself to his spiritual duties, as he 
had to work ‘‘ day and night, at home and 
abroad, on the land and water, at the hoe, 
at the oar, for bread.’’ He was generous 
beyond example. The grant of land which 
he had obtained from the Indians he divided 
among those persons who joined themselves 
to him. In this respect he was more self- 
denying and generous than the founder 
of Pennsylvania. Roger Williams desired 
nothing for himself, save the power of doing 
good to his fellow-creatures. 

Finding it necessary that the mother- 
land should recognize the new colony, the 
colonists commissioned Williams to pro- 
ceed to England in 1643, for the purpose 
of obtaining a charter. He was obliged to 
traverse the Dutch settlements and embark 
at New Amsterdam, the authorities of Mas- 
sachusetts forbidding him to set foot within 
their jurisdiction. They even went»the 
length of passing a law prohibiting all the 
inhabitants of Providence from entering 
their territory. This was a serious injury, 
causing the loss to Williams alone of many 
thousand pounds. However, his temporary 
stay in New Amsterdam, now New York, 
proved highly serviceable, as he succeeded 
in persuading the Indians, who had been 
provoked into beginning hostilities against 
the Dutch, to return to the path of peace. 
During the homeward voyage he drew up 
his ‘* Key into the Language of America,’’ 
which is now the chief clue to the tongue 
spoken by the Indians when the settlers 
landed, and contained the fullest particulars 





which are on record about the Indians 
themselves. He obtained the charter which 
he desired. During the year that he re- 
mained in England, he published his best- 
known book, ‘‘ The Bloody Tenet of Per- 
secution for Cause of Conscience,’ being a 
dialogue between Truth and Peace. In that 
work his principle of toleration is set forth 
and defended. The essence of his argu- 
ment is that no person should be molested 
for stating what others hold to be error, 
unless he acts in such a way as tO cause 
a breach of the peace. The following 
sentences, which are fair samples of the 
whole work, contain the gist of his doc- 
trine: 

‘* The soul that is lively and sensible of 
mercy received to itself in former blind- 
ness, opposition, and enmity against God, 
cannot but be patient and gentle towards 
the Jews, who yet deny the Lord Jesus to 
be come, and justify their forefathers in 
murdering of him; towards the Turks, 
who acknowledge Christ a great prophet, 
yet less than Mahomet; yea, to all the 
several sorts of anti-Christians, who set up 
many a false Christ instead of him; and, 
lastly, to the Pagans and wildest sorts of 
the sons of men, who have not yet heard of 
the Father nor the Son; and to all these 
sorts, Jews, Turks, anti-Christians, Pagans, 
when they oppose the light presented to 
them, in the sense of its own former oppo- 
sition, and that God peradventure may last 
give repentance; I add, such a soul will 
not only be patient, but earnestly and con- 
stantly pray for all sorts of men, that out 
of them God’s elect may be called to the 
fellowship of Christ Jesus; and, lastly, not 
only pray, but endeavor to its utmost 
ability, their participation of the same 
grace of mercy.”’ 

On returning with the charter, he landed 
at Boston, bearing a letter signed by many 
members of both Houses of Parliament, re- 
commending him to the kind consideration 
of the rulers of Masachusetts. In con- 
sideration of this, he was allowed to pass 
through their territory, but the good feel- 
ing which the letter had been written to 
promote was not manifested by them. 
Local reasons having hindered the charter 
from proving sufficient, Williams again em- 
barked for England in 1651, in order to 
obtain a more comprehensive document. 
He remained upward of two years in Eng- 
land, taking part as an Independent in the 
hot controversy between the Independents 
and Presbyterians, denouncing the persecu- 








tion of which the Baptists and others were 
the victims in America, and saying, in 
illustration of the greater toleration mani- 
fested in the mother-land, ‘‘ New England 
is becoming old, while Old England is be- 
coming new.’’ He associated with Milton, 
reading Dutch to him, and hearing him 
read in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and French. 
He notes that ‘‘ grammar rules begin to be 
esteemed a tyranny ;’’ and he says that he 
taught the two sons of a Parliament man a 
foreign tongue in the same way English is 
taught to children, ‘‘ by words, phrases, and 
constant talk.’’ He returned to Rhode 
Island in the summer of 1654, leaving be- 
hind him his coadjutor Mr. Clarke, who 
ten years afterward obtained from Charles 
lI. the charter of Rhode Island under 
which that State flourished for one hundred 
and eighty years. In their petition to the 
king, the colonists said, ‘‘It is much in 
our hearts to hold forth a lively experi- 
ment, that a most flourishing civil State 
may stand, and best be maintained, with 
a full liberty of religious concernments.”’ 
The charter amply met their wishes. 
Charles II. thought that the foundation of 
the charter which his father had granted to 
the Company of Massachusetts Bay was 
‘freedom of conscience.’’ The acts of 
the Massachusetts Puritans having shown 
that they placed a different interpretation 
on the charter, it was determined that no 
mistake should be made as to the intention 
of the Rhode Island charter, this being 
shown in the following clause : 

“No person within the said colony, at 
any time hereafter, shall be any wise mo- 
lested, punished; disquieted, or called in 
question, for any difference in opinion in 
matters of religion; every person may at 
all times fully and freely enjoy his own 
judgment and conscience in matters of re- 
ligious concernments.”’ 

Williams was always ready to serve his 
fellow-men. When the general rising of 
the Indians under King Philip began in 
1675, he accepted a commission as captain 
of the militia, and, though he was then 
seventy-six, he diligently labored to drill 
and discipline the troops for service in the 
field. When Providence was threatened 
with attack, he went forth and tried to 
persuade the Indians to spare it. The 
older chiefs were disposed to grant his 
request, but the fury of the younger men 
could not be restrained, so that he had the 
mortification of witnessing the destruction 
by fire of the greater part of the town, in- 
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cluding the hall in which the records were 
kept. He died early in 1683, being then 
upward of eighty years of age. 

Roger Williams had many peculiarities, 
the chief of which was an indisposition to 
accept a final decision concerning religious 
questions. His ideal of a true church was 
so high as to be unattainable. For a time 
he accepted the doctrines of the Baptists ; 
but, during the greater part of his later 
years, he was a ‘‘ Seeker,’’ that is, he was 
in quest of a form of religious worship 
which should fulfill every possible condition 
as to divine origin and divine sanction. 
His eccentricities detract nothing from his 
services. In his praise Milton wrote to an 
Italian friend : 

‘* We rejoiced in the zeal of that extraor- 
dinary man and most enlightened legis- 
lator, who, after suffering persecution from 
his brethren, persevered, amid incredible 
hardships and difficulties, in seeking a place 
of refuge in the sacred ark of conscience.’’ 

The Puritans of Massachusetts were never 
more impolitic than when they sent Roger 
Williams into banishment, and punished 
his adherents by cutting them off from 
commercial and neighborly intercourse. 
Had the enlightened views of Williams 
and his fellows in Rhode Island pervaded 
Massachusetts at an earlier day, the records 
of that colony might have been unstained 
with entries about the execution of Quak- 
ers and witches. It is contended that 
Williams was not persecuted because he 
advocated the supremacy of conscience, 
but that he was legally and properly pun- 
ished for seditious conduct. The legality 
of the sentence passed and carried into 
effect is unquestionable. It would be as 
foolish to assert the contrary, as to deny 
that Laud had the law upon his side when 
he dealt with English Puritans, and that 
Alva was acting legally when Dutch Prot- 
estants groaned under his tender mercies. 
What we lack is an account of the whole 
matter from the point of view of Williams. 
His adverse critics derive their inspiration 
from the statements of his opponents. Both 
those persons who laud him too unreser- 
vedly, and those by whom he is treated 
with scant consideration, concur in admit- 
ting that his principles are now the pride 
and glory of Massachusetts. More than any 
one man, Roger Williams is the founder of 
that modern New England which is the 
model of a free and well-governed State, 
and which is regarded by the civilized 
world with unqualified approbation. 
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BEWITCHED IN MID-OCEAN. 


By J. MACLAREN COBBAN. 


CHAPTER I. 
*‘ Thrice the brinded cat hath mew’d.” 


OLD superstitions, like old religions, take 


a great deal of killing. About no four- | 


footed creature have religious beliefs or 


superstitions clung more tenaciously than | 
about the cat, from the feline deity of | 
the gaunt grimalkin of the | 


Egypt and 
witches, to the tame tabby of our fireside. 
It is difficult, however, to believe that, in 
this quarter of the nineteenth century and 
among sane people, pussy should ever 
be an object of fear and foreboding. Yet 
hear the story of my friend, the captain of 
the Seamew, recently come into port 


after an unusually stormy and strange pas- | 


sage from Baltimore: 
“ We had a capital run for several days. 
After dropping down the river, we gave 


her sheet across the cold belt of water that | 
lies along the coast, and out we ‘ swished’ 


into the stream and away along it. 
*** Jack,’ says I to my mate, who has 


sailed with me in the Seamew a many years, | 


‘home in thirty days. Eh?’ 

‘¢*Humph,’ said Jack, ‘maybe.’ Jack 
was a Scotchman, and cautious about an 
opinion. 

** Well, on March 14th (I have reason to 
remember the date), a little after twelve 
o’clock, in lat. 41° north and long. 53° 
west (I had just taken our bearings and 


remember ’em), I was sweeping round with | 


my glass careless-like when I sighted a 
ship on our starboard bow. 
look; she was a barque, and was flying 
signals of distress. I called Jack. 

**« Jack,’ said I, when he had looked, 
‘what do you think? We must bear down 
on her, I suppose?’ 

***¢Humph,’ said Jack. 
pose.’ 

‘*We shortened sail and boredown. We 
came within hail, but nobody answered 
from the barque. Presently, though, a 
boat was launched and pulled toward us; 


‘Aye, I sup- 


I had a good | 


‘¢*We are starving!’ ‘That’s what the 
sade that stood up in the middle said. 
‘We are starving,’ says he. ‘The Lily of 
Plymouth, outward bound for Baltimore.’ 
‘*We got ’em up the side. I took the 
master into the cabin, and sent the men 
| for’ard. Lord! tosee that man drink and 
eat! With a delirious eagerness, as you 
might say, and yet afraid to eat too fast or 
too much. He knew he must keep in his 
| awful appetite,’ and still it would keep 
| a-breaking from him. He told us their 
| story in scraps between. They had been 
| provisioned for three months, and that was 
| ther one hundred and twenty-fifth day 
| out! The weather they had experienced 
| had been most peculiar; not stormy, but 
| playful and perverse-like ; sometimes blow- 
| ing this way, sometimes that, often not 
blowing at all. Near eleven weeks had 
| gone by before they sighted Cape Henry, 
and when they did, down came a furious, 
sprawling nor’wester, and drove ’em out to 
sea again. And so they had beaten about 
in adverse winds, of course, ever since. 
Their last drop of water and their last scrap 
| of biscuit went five days ago. Then they 
| came to cooking their boots, and sucking 
| the oil from the lamps—even from the 
| binnacle. 
‘*¢ We ate my dog last!’ 
| fellow burst into tears. 


And the poor 
* As sure as fate,’ 
| said he, looking oddly at me, ‘we have 
| been bewitched.’ 


‘<* Bewitched !’ said I. ‘What, now— 
what makes you think of such a thing ?’ 
‘** Ah, well,’’ said he, ‘I don’t know. 
| But we'll see.’ 
‘* After that, he was in a hurry to return 
to his ship. We filled their boat and a 
| boat of our own with all the provisions we 
| thought we could spare (and there were 
| thirteen of ’em, an awkward number to 
| feed). Jack went with our boat, and when 
he came back, says he to me: 
‘¢« That skipper’s not a bad sort, though 
/he be a Cardiff man. He’s sent ye this 
| keg o’ spirits—and it’s maybe as well out 


but their pulling was weak and ‘ dippy.’ | o’ their way now,—and, what d’ye think? 
Then a man stood up in the middle of the | four bottles o’ champagne in the basket 
boat, tugged his coat off and waved it, | here? They had thought o’ saving them 
and sang out, ‘Ahoy! Ahoy!’ in a half- | for land-sight, but he’s sent them to you.’ 
cracked kind of voice. This was odd, and | ‘* We looked at the basket of champagne 
I tramped up and down, impatient to hear | at once. The bottles lay sloped in, with 


re - 
what they wanted. | their heads out. Underneath was a little 
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packing-straw, and underneath that—oh ! 
Jack’s face and language when he saw it !— 
a tabby, a brindled cat, lying curled up 
asleep ! 

“** Oh!’ cried Jack. ‘Oh, the sly, un- 
grateful devil! This is your Welshman, 
your Taffy! This is what he thought he 
was bewitched wi’! And he’s been afraid 
to make away wi’ it! So he sends the 
witchcraft here! The coward he is! But 
we'll play Jonah’s trick, and chance the 
whale.’ 

‘So he seized the cat and swung out his 
arm to toss it overboard ; when my little 
Maggie, that sailed with me this voyage, 
and that scarce understood his words, but 
understood his action, caught his wrist and 
cried : 

“«QOh, no, please, Jack! Give it to 
me!’ 

‘* Now, Jack was very fond of her, so he 
arrested his act at her bidding at once; 
but he said, ‘ It’s bewitched, though, Mag- 
gie lass. If I don’t believe in that sort of 
thing, there’s them here that do,’ with a 
glance at the men for’ard. 

‘*« Aye, sir, there be,’ said Dick Sandys, 
an old seaman who had been standing by 
all the while helping to haul up the boat 
by the davit line, and keeping, as I had 
observed, a sidelong eye on the basket. 
‘There’s them aboard this here Seamew, 
and I don’t say as what I ain’t one on ’em 
myself, as’ll straight off begin to think the 
rare luck of this here present v’yage is 
gone. But they’ll dread worser luck, sir, 
if ye throw overboard a brindled cat as has 
been carried aboard across water.’ 

‘* «Ts that so?’ asked Jack. 

*¢*¢ Ves,’ said I in a low voice. ‘I’ve 
heard that before. But,’ said I aloud, and 
looking at Dick, and trying to work off my 
uneasiness in a joke, ‘how can you have a 
**sea’’ or any other “ mew”’ without a cat ?’ 

**« This cat,’ said Jack, ‘scarcely looks 
as if she would mew again. Just look at 
her—skin and bone.’ 

‘*My little Maggie had waked her up 
with stroking, and the wretched creature 
tried to stand and to walk, rubbing against 
Maggie’s leg. But she fell over again and 
again. Jack caught the animal up and 
sniffed her breath, while she gave him an 
averted look, which to me seemed almost 
human. 

“*S’elp me!’ cried Jack. ‘If they 
haven’t made her drunk, so that she should 
come here quiet! Did ye ever see a cat 
like her!’ 

VoL. XVIII.—19 





**When Maggie carried the cat into the 
cabin, I tramped up and down the deck, 
more uneasy than I cared to let myself 
know. It was not (as I told Jack) that I 
was a believer in the superstitions about 
cats which many sailors still encourage, but 
because I knew what desperate work it 
would be, if anything should happen, to 
keep in hand a crew that had given them- 
selves up. 

‘*It was getting on in the afternoon, and 
I was still tramping to and fro, when that 
cat rushed on deck, with Maggie after it. 
It jumped up on the bulwarks, and, looking 
and poking its nose over the water, mewed. 
It leaped back to the deck, and ran along 
toward the fo’c’sle and round the caboose, 
and stopped and mewed again. It ran 
back toward me, and looked round and 
mewed a third time; and its mewing was 
loud and distressful, as if it wanted to be 
let out or let in. Maggie followed, calling 
‘Puss, puss! poor pussy!’ And there was 
I and Jack, and further off all the crew 
looking on and wondering at the creature’s 
movements and cries. There were peculiar 
one-sided glances and head-shakes, I saw, 
exchanged by the men. To discourage any 
notion there might be that I also felt con- 
cern, I turned away to walk up and down as 
before, having first lit my pipe. What did 
that cat do but trot off at my heels, looking 
up and mewing with a kind of bitter 
greediness, as if I were the cats’s-meat 
man ! ; 

“«*Catch it, Maggie,’ I said, ‘and give 
it something to eat.’ 

‘<«]’ve given it something, father,’ said 
Maggie, ‘and it won’t eat. But may be it 
will now;’ and she managed to seize and 
carry it off. 

‘* Now, standing still, I noticed that the 
smoke of my pipe, instead of being blown 
away, was curling slowly about my head, 
rising a little and forming a bit of cloud 
and then melting away straight up. I did 
not liké these signs. There was a change 
working round in the weather; of which, 
let me tell you, the glass had given no 
warning. 

‘‘We had been having a clear sky anda 
fresh breeze ; the breeze fell slack, our sails 
flapped and ‘bilged,’ like as if in disgust, 
and the most curious dimness and thickness 
came down around the ship. Iam too olda 
sailor to make a note of every odd change 
in the look of the sea or sky, but that was 
the oddest change I ever saw in mid-ocean. 
I have read a deal of poetry at sea, and I 
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used to write home pieces to Maggie’s 
mother, when she was alive, God bless her ! 
and so I have always by me a sort of taste 
and eye for what you would call ‘ poetic 
efforts.’ Well, the effect that day as the 
nor’west breeze fell dead, and the sun 
began to go down, I shall never forget. It 
became very cold, and a mysterious-looking 
haze gathered about the ship in a circle 
that got always narrower and narrower, till 
we had not a hundred feet of clear view 
all round. The sea lost its briskness and 
ripple ; it took on a dull, steely, oily look, 
and glided and slid about, as if it were the 
back of a monstrous snake. We seemed at 
the bottom of a pit of darkness, and the 
bottom we rested on was the fathomless 
Atlantic! All around us the encroaching 
haze, and rising behind and above it a 
dense, dark wall of cloud, touched, in the 
west, at its lofty broken edges with the dim 
glory of the setting sun, and showing a 
little space of pale, pure blue above, and in 
the east and south appearing like an in- 
accessible gray cliff. From the depth of 
this cliff seemed to come by and by faint 
labored sighs, which gradually became 
wilder and prolonged themselves into wails 
We shortened sail at 


of distress and pain. 
once down to the lower top-sails. 

‘* Between nine and ten I tucked my little 
Maggie safe into her berth, and turned in 
myself, though I knew it would be only for 


a little while. 
where about. 

“T was waked suddenly by my head 
being bumped against the side of my berth. 
There was a loud report, like the going off 
of twenty muskets; I felt a sudden spasm 


That cat I did not see any- 


as of choking; I caught at my breath and | 


sprang to my feet. You have never been 
in a hurricane, I dare say? Well, when it 
first swoops down, it seems to shut you and 
the ship up with too much breath. In 
another minute I was on deck; the report 
had been the noise of a sheet blown to 
pieces. Jack was roaring through the trum- 
pet, the men were shortening sail—you 
could just hear the sharp creak of ropes 
and pulleys through the wind—and that 
wretched cat was hid somewhere about, 
mewing its very worst. It was two in the 
morning; hurricane from the northeast 
with bitter rain, and we lay-to with the lee 
clew of the lower maintopsail. All on till 
dawn and through the day it blew and 
shrieked its loudest. Two men were at 
the wheel to keep her head up, but I knew 
that for all that we were driving rapidly 


back on our track. The drift in the air 
was so dense that we could not see five 
yards beyond the ship; and by five o’clock 
it was dark. About six o’clock a great sea 
struck our bows, carried away our head, 
and let a rush of water like a mill-race over 
our decks. We recoiled a great distance, 
and settled heavily in the trough of the sea. 
But we rose again with a shudder. 

‘* On the second day, after daylight, the 
hurricane abated, though it still blew a stiff 
gale. But we were able to slacken some- 
thing of the grim tenacity of our vigilance, 
and to look at each other again. I liked 
not the looks I met. We had passed with 
comparatively little damage through a ter- 
rible danger; and that would have been 
enough, you would have thought, to lead 
the sailors to think that both weather and 
ship were under altogether different and 
better guidance than the witchery of a 
tabby cat. Yet they look sullen and hope- 
less. I could see from the way they eyed 
the creature, and drew off from it and its 
dismal mewings, that they were still bound 
by a dread of what it might bring upon 
them. I must confess that I myself dis- 
liked the cat, though it seemed moved to 
wander up and down the deck and into the 
cabin, and to lament as it did more by some 
kind of distress than from spite. Maggie 
was the only one who took any notice of 
it; and she fed it and followed it about 
with an unwearied devotion, to which the 
creature did not at all respond. 

‘* Next day, though the gale continued 
to abate, our plight was little improved. 
The Seamew carried herself heavily, though 
we could not discover she was making 
water. The wind was still northeast, 
_ against which she not only made no head, 
| but kept losing way. I was, therefore, not 
| surprised when Jack came to me in the 
| cabin, and said : 
|  ***There’s something going on for’ard— 

no end o’ talk and tobacco-juice.’ 

‘*We went on deck. 

‘* Look at them,’ continued Jack, ‘there 
| by the chains. See how they shove their 
| shoulders into each other. When a sailor 
| does that, and pulls his own ear as Dick 
| Sandys is doing, there’s something up. 
| And they half-look this way. Ah, here 
| they come.’ 

**There were three of them, headed by 
| Dick Sandys, shyly shouldering their way 
| aft. Dick came pretty straight, pulling at 
| his ear, with his eyes cast down, but with 
| his round, ruddy face shining steadily for- 
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' aa 
ward ; his comrades lurched about, looking | every now and then came smash on our 
| bulwarks, and swirling and hissing over us. 


from side to side, and touching things as 
they passed. 

‘¢* Well, Dick,’ said I, 
speak to me, I suppose, you and your 
mates ?’ 

‘¢ ¢ Aye, aye, Sif; 


‘you want to | ashore than at sea! 


Ah, my hearties, believe me it’s better 


The cat was got and 


| put into the tub, and over she went into 


the darkness and the rush and hiss of the 


if you will kindly give | mighty waters with a dreadful mew, that 


us aword. Meand them, sir’—jerking his | made our flesh creep. 
thumb over his shoulder—‘ come as a dep- | 


pytation from the fo’c’sle. 
no notion o’ dictating to the capting, but | 
we want to put ye in possession, sir, of 
what we’re a-thinking about. 
‘«* Aye, aye.’ 
ae We see how it’s agoing to be: This 
here v’yage ’ll never come to no good end. 


The Seamew ’Il never again get into no | dashed forward just on the impulse. 


Eh, mates?” | 


We ain’t got | faces. 


‘‘T was glad I did not see the men’s 
I felt—I don’t know what. Then 
I went aft a step or two till I was close to 
the wheel and looking astern. I had stood 
may be a minute or more, when, lo and 
behold! I saw just where the glimmer of 
the binnacle light fell on the bulwarks, the 
| head and the staring eyes of that cat! I 
It 


harbor; and some day one on them big | was clambering on board again. 


steamers ’Il come across her all a-rotting, 
wi’ not a sign o’ life aboard but a cursed 
striped cat in the rigging. 


| 


i?’ s bound to | 


live somehow,—eh, mates? Well, sir, we | 


ain’t a-blamin’ nobody. It’s our luck, and 
the damned trick o’ that Lily. That’s 
bound to be our luck wi’ that there cat 
aboard ; but it’s not to be expected as how 
we’ll take it meek and mild. Well, ye see 


sir, they say ‘ worser luck if ye throw her 


overboard.’ Jestso. But now this is what 
we were a-thinking,—Swppose we set her 
adrift in an old tub.’ 

‘* This dark suggestion he conveyed in a 
low voice, with his hand to the side of his 
mouth, after a glance round to make sure 
the cat was not within hearing. Then he 
looked at me with a steady, wistful eye; 
his mates fidgeted and looked over the 
ship’s sides, as though they felt half- 
ashamed of the plot to which they had 
given their adherence. 

‘IT considered a moment. I had, of 
course, no real belief that getting rid of the 
cat thus would give us a fair wind; yet still 
it was worth trying; it involved only the 
sacrifice of the cat, and if it did not change 
the wind, it would at least change the looks 
of my crew. But what would my little 
Maggie say? However, I turned at once 
to Dick. 

*** Vou can try it,’ said I. ‘I give you 
full leave—though, mark you, I don’t be- 
lieve in the nonsense. But get hold of it 
without my little girl seeing you.’ 

“* ¢ Aye, aye, sir.’ 


CHAPTER II. 

‘*An, it was a bad night. The wind 
whistled in ropes and cords, and spars and 
rigging « creaked wearily. The broken water 
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“««Down, you brute!’ I cried, pushing 
at it. God! how it clawed into the wood! 
‘Down, you wretch! you devil !’ 

“‘It mewed terribly, held on with every 
claw, but—yes, yes! with furious, half- 
terrified hands—I tore it away and flung it 
out. I had not noticed that the men had 
come about me. 

**¢Ah! save and deliver us, sir!’ 
Dick at my elbow. ‘ You’ve done for us 
now! Lord knows what’ll happen !’ 

“In the feeble light I saw his and his 
companions’ faces staring on me with a 
ghastly terror. I felt now like a fool and 
acriminal, Dick had barely done speak- 
ing, and I had just turned round, when a 
little white figure appeared. It was my 
little Maggie. 

‘«« Father,’ she whispered, ‘where are 
you? I heard my pussy mew, and I can’t 
find her. Where isshe? Have you seen 
my pussy, father ?’ 

‘** Your father has thrown her into the 
sea, missy,’ said one of the men. ‘And 
what'll come o’t, God knows.’ 

‘* How exasperated I was with that man! 
‘You'd better go for’ard, you men,’ was 
all I said, however. But, before any of us 
had time to stir, the crest of a wave, like a 
great white flying mane, flung itself over 
and drenched us. I caught Maggie in my 
arms all dripping, and carried her below. 
She said nothing, but looked at me in a 
way that cut me to the heart; her gaze was 
frightened and half turned away. I had 
no word to say for myself. I changed her 
night-gown and put her back in her berth. 
She shivered and snuggled down with her 
head under the bed-clothes. After a little, 
she peeped out and said to me: 

‘**When you are some day angry with 


said 
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me, will you may be throw me into the 
sea?’ 

*T could not bear it. ‘Oh, Maggie, my 
child, my darling!’ I cried, taking her in 
my arms; ‘don’t talk and look like that. 
The cat was a bad cat, and brought us ill- 
luck and bad weather.’ 

**«T thought,’ said Maggie simply, ‘it 
was God made the weather.’ I was silent. 
After a pause, she cried, ‘I want my pussy 
back, father. Get me it back. It was not 
bad, and I liked it.’ 

‘¢¢T wish, my dear,’ I said, ‘I could 
bring you it back.”’ 

‘Was it a mew I heard, and ascratching, 
or was it only the wind above, and the dash 
of the water at the port-hole? Maggie had 
heard it too; she sat up, and her eyes were 
fixed on the port-hole. With some diffi- 
culty I pulled it open, and in scrambled 
the cat! 

‘* | was never more delighted by the sight 
of any living thing than I was by the return 
of that poor, half-drowned cat. Such a 
weight of guilt was lifted off me! I felt 
almost like a little boy again, there, with 
my little girl beside me. The to-do Maggie 
and I made over the poor, outraged crea- 
ture! I confess to you truly the tears came 
to my eyes. Maggie kissed it and cuddled 
it, all wet and shivering as it was, the brave 
little swimmer! I went to the cook and got 
some hot mess for it to eat, and prepared a 
snug little bed before the cabin stove, and 
poor grateful pussy licked my hand. 

***Captain! Captain!’ I heard eagerly 
whispered from the top of the cabin steps. 
I should have been on deck, and I was 
tnrning to go—after a glance at Maggie 
with a shawl about her sitting down by her 
recovered pussy—when the cook stumbled 
hurriedly down into the cabin, whispering 
in terror, ‘ They’ve got at the spirits, cap- 
tain, and they’re mad! They’ve knocked 
Dick down for standing up for you, and 
they’re sure, as you threw the cat over- 
board, the only way to save the ship is to 
throw you after it! They’re coming!’ 

«And before another word could be said, 
or anything done, they were come. [I sup- 
pose they at once suspected the cook of 
being informer; in a moment he was 
gagged and bound. I stood before them 
with what calmness I had; though I felt 
my cheek pale and my blood tingle to see 
all the desperate crew crowded in before 
me. They were not drunk; they were only 


primed to the Dutch-courage point; their 
faces were bloodshot and resolute. 











‘«« «What’s the meaning of this, my men?’ 
I asked firmly. ‘ Mutiny ?’ 

‘At the dreaded word they quailed a 
little ; but Bill Browser made a step forward, 
and said : 

‘**No mutiny, captain, only self-preser- 
vation, the first law ’o nature. That darned 
cat has been thrown overboard, and to save 
the ship and all the rest on us you must 
follow it, captain, ’cause you done it.’ 

‘“*T was about to speak, when Maggie, 
who looked very much surprised, but not in 
the least frightened, said (standing up in 
her sweet childish beauty, with the shawl 
slipping from her shoulders), ‘ Look ! pussy 
was in the sea, but she’s come back again ;’ 
and she exultantly showed them the cat in 
her arms. 

‘¢<«They were dumbfounded and smitten 
with confusion. They stared at me, and 
at Maggie and the cat, and they shouldered 
toward the stair. Bill Bowser again made 
himself spokesman, 

*<«I’m blest,’ said he, ‘ but that cat has 
the devil in her, as sure as David! But 
look-a-here, captain, we must just set her 
adrift again, and tie her in this time.’ 

***No,’ said I, ‘I won’t allow a hair of 
that cat to be touched again. And I advise 
all you men to clear out of this at once, or 
I shall take note of it and reckon it an 
attempt at mutiny. Now, I give you 
another chance. Be off at once to the 
fo’c’sle, or——’ I clicked the trigger of 
my revolver. 

‘** Aye, aye, captain,’ they murmured, 
and tumbled up to the deck as fast as they 
could. ‘We didn’t mean no harn, sir,’ 
pleaded those who were nearest me, and 
who were forced to linger. 

‘* Now, soon after daylight, with a nasty 
sea still running and the wind in the south- 
east, the man at the lookout sighted a barque 
with signals of distress flying. She was 
about two miles off our larboard quarter. 
By and by we signaled what was the matter. 
‘Leaking,’ was the answer; ‘all hands at 
the pumps.’ Then he set the ship’s letters,, 
and we made out the name—what do you 
think ?—the Lily! Could it be the same 
Lily—the Lily of Plymouth—as we had 
passed on our other quarter nearly a week 
ago? It might be; for, ye see, these hurri- 


| canes often, may be always, work in a circle. 


Cyclone, d’ye say? Ah, yes; that’s what 
we call them when met in the tropics. 
Well, we bore down on each other, and I 
took the opportunity of having a word or 
two with my men, to set myself right with 
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them, and to make them, if I could, throw | 
off that superstition about the cat. I called | 
them aft. 

‘“«*Now,’ said I, ‘you needn’t look | 
frightened ; I’m not going to say anything | | 
about last night’ s affair. I agree to call it | 
all a mistake, if you will give up your fool- | 
ish, old-wives’ notion about my cat here. 
Now, look at it; hasn’t it the nicest little | 
face a cat ever had? You’ re sailors ; you | 
can’t refuse shelter, and you can’t surely | 
think ill of a poor dumb creature that was 
twice thrown into that sea, and twice came | 
back to the old ship, and that, after all, 
licked the hand that threw her out—aye, | 
and—look ye !—licks it now.’ 

‘¢*But, my hearties,’ said I, ‘there’s | 
another thing.’ And this was my strong | 
point. ‘You see that barque out there? | 
She’s called the Lily, and I believe she’s | 
the same as smuggled this cat aboard of us. 
Now, has she gained anything by losing 
the cat? When she’s been caught in the 
same hurricane as we have, and she’s come 
worse out of it? She’s driven far from her 
course, and she’s leaking dangerously.’ 

‘* They turned and looked at each other 
and nodded ; they evidently thought there 
was something in it. 

‘“**We keep the cat, then,’ said I, 
‘ whether the Lily would like it back or no?’ | 

“* € Aye, aye, sir.’ 

*<Tt was a bad sea, but we lowered a boat 
as we and the Lily approached ; I particu- 
larly wanted to go aboard of her. I got 
the basket out in which pussy had come to 
us, replaced her as we had found her, and 
put the empty champagne bottles on top. 

‘*The crew of the Lily were dropping 
with fatigue when we went aboard, but, 
Lord! to see how the skipper and them 
about him woke up when they saw us. 

“*Good God!’ he exclaimed. 
you are the Seamew !’ 

‘¢* And you are the Lily,’ said I. 
was a nice present you sent me. 





‘And 


‘ That 
I have | 
brought back the bottles and the basket ;’ | 
and, so saying, I uncovered pussy, who, to 
my amazement, jumped out at once and 
bounded off.. I had only intended to show 


the skipper she was there. The poor man 


stared, his jaw dropped, and he sank down 
on a coil of rope with his head in his hands. 
*«* Come, my friend, cheer up,’ I said. 


““*We’ve almost nothing to eat,’ said | 
he; ‘we've been at the pumps two days, | | 
and now that brute has come back! There’s | 
no use standing by them any more; our | 
voyage « comes to an end here, and down, 

19* 


| down with her and that cursed cat. 


| girl will like them.’ 


| spondent, ‘but it’s of no use now. 


| the sea. 
| reached the Seamew. 


down we go. We might as well have kept 
the beast; the old wretch’s words have 
come true, and we jinish in the middle, as 
| she said.’ 

‘*T doubted his mind was wandering. 
‘Come,’ said I, ‘ bestir yourself and give 
| orders. There’s no use staying by the ship 
| any longer ; you must abandon her and 
come with me. 

“«What! Leave the Lily? She’s a 
good ship, and she’s my own; no, I’ll go 
Take 
off the crew, sir, and I’ll thank you.’ 

‘*T could not make up my mind to think 
him deranged, and yet—just then the cat 


| came bounding along the deck with some- 


thing in her mouth, and all the hands paused 
and stared. She put it in the basket at my 
feet where she herself had lain, and again 
bounded away. It wasakitten! and alive! 
The skipper stared stupidly. Presently 
pussy returned with another. 

‘« ¢That’s what’s done it!’ cried the skip- 


| per with gathering fury; ‘after I got rid of 


her, they were here, and I never knew it!’ 
He rose in his rage, and, seizing a crowbar, 
would have smashed basket and all, but he 
was easily restrained and disarmed. 

‘** Let me have them,’ said I ; ‘ my little 


*¢*What !’ he cried in something like an 
ecstasy of gladness. ‘ And you will take the 
mother tog!’ Then, becoming again de- 
I feel 
we are going down.’ 

‘* Pussy had returned with her third kit- 
ten, which was dead, and had begun to 
purr with delight and rub herself round my 
leg, when he roused himself and ordered 
all hands to take to the boats. We stood 
by them in our own boat (with pussy and 
her brood in the basket on the stern-seat), 
waiting to give them a towline to our ship. 
When all the hands were in the boats, there 
was a pause. Was not the skipper coming ? 
No. ‘Cast off.’ The Lily was settling 


| down rapidly, and the crew cast off with 


little concern. ‘The skipper’s last act was 
to launch with a curse a broken pulley-block 
at the basket in oar stern, as we rowed off. 
It just missed the boat, and splashed into 
The Lily went down before we 


** Next day we had a fair wind, and our 
| crowded ship crowded all sail and went 
merrily racing, dipping, and splashing for 
home. In our new, bright hopes of our 
voyage we all, I think, felt rather ashamed 
of our dreadful suspicions of pussy.’’ 
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Judicial Dignity.—The manner in which the | 


great criminal trial has been conducted at first called 
forth sharp adverse criticism, because the judge saw 
fit to allow the prisoner the freedom of the bar, and 
did not consign him at once to the dock, where he 
rightfully belonged. There was also an unparalleled 
amount of latitude given the prisoner in the way of 
making comment on questions by counsel, points of 
law raised and discussed, and even in suffering him 
to indulge in more than a modicum of Billingsgate. 
All this the justice who sat on the case permitted 
without remonstrance, at least without any exercise 
of that power which theretofore was supposed to 
reside in the judge of a court. Even the vigorous 
and often rancorous criticism of the press, and the 
degradation of the pulpit to this end, could not 
change the resolution of Judge Cox to allow Gui- 
teau to have full play for the exhibition of his 
‘ inspiration.” 


There came a time when the counsel for the pro- | 


secution, who 
beast of prey in a Roman amphitheatre, waiting to 
pounce upon the hapless victim for the sport of an 
admiring nation than the representative of outraged 
justice—there dawned a day when the chafing dis- 
trict attorney could no longer endure the leniency 
of the court, but he must move for the removal of 
the prisoner to the dock. 

And, instead of preserving the dignity which was 
supposed to hedge round judicial authority, Judge 
Cox must enter into a justification for the ruling he 
decided to make, and into an explanation for his 
conduct to that hour. 
in his ruling that he allowed the prisoner such free- 
dom at the express desire of the district attorney 
“in order to furnish the experts an opportunity of 
diagnosing the prisoner’s case.” 

For this explanation the press almost universally 
has commended the learned judge, and approved 
his manner and method of treating the so-styled 
insane prisoner. It served the capital aim of re- 
moving or confirming the suspicion held by so many 
who did not sit upon the jury, but felt conscience- 
bound to volunteer as such. Still, some, more 
pertinacious than the rest, see some small degree of 
amiable weakness in Judge Cox, who, presumedly, 
as a mere form of words, himself first threatened the 
prisoner with a gag should he not restrain his volu- 
bility. And here comment, censure, and praise sud- 
denly stop. 

There are, however, some questions which may 


with propriety be asked concerning the conduct of | 


this trial. 
Is Judge Cox’s reason for allowing Guiteau such 
unwarranted freedom really the motive that actuated 


wholly gratuitious. 


seemed to stand more like a wild | 


him? Then, we submit, the judge disgraced the 
bench, in that, instead of trying a man and presiding 
at the trial, he volunteered for his Government to 
play the champion spy under cloak of official sanc- 
tity. He acted the wily detective on a poor, crime- 
stained wretch, when he should have been a judge. 
He elected to have the test of the prisoner’s mental 


| condition shifted from the second of July to No- 


vember and December. For no one will dream of 
denying that Judge Cox owed as much to the indicted 


| criminal as he owed the Government. 


But, in giving the prisoner such freedom, may not 
Judge Cox’s notion have been to allay the unfavor- 
able prejudice against him in the minds of the 
jurors? Scarcely; there is no man on that jury, who, 
under oath, dared confess a prejudice against or for 
the prisoner. Such a purpose would, therefore, be 
Besides, the judge had no 
more interest in the prisoner than he had in ad- 
ministering justice. 

Especially does such a charitable construction of 
Judge Cox’s acts fail to satisfy the incredulous. He 
rather unguardedly confesses that it was at the ex- 
press instance of the district attorney that such a 
freedom was afforded Guiteau. ‘‘ The prisoner’s 
conduct and language in court would afford the best 
indication of his mental and moral character, and 
contribute largely to the enlightenment of court and 
jury on the question of his résponsibility,”’ is his 
own language. Was this an arrangement with the 


| court on the part of the district attorney? And is 
| the district attorney the advisory counsel to which 
He is reported to have said | 


Judge Cox in this lengthy and national trial deferred ? 
A confession of such a private arrangement would 
vitiate the verdict in any ordinary case. Shall it go 
unnoticed in this? Is the crime so heinous that 
ordinary rules of procedure can be violated and 
the ends of justice furthered? May Judge Cox 
taint the official ermine by private understandings 
with the district attorney to play the spy upon the 
poor, deluded culprit who hopes to obtain justice ? 
Can such official degradation go unreproved? In 
other trials such private pressure brought to bear 
upon an official of a court would have been called 
corruption, and the Argus-eyed press of the coun- 
try, or such part of it as was not equally conniving 
at the offense, would have thundered the prostitution 
abroad. Whatever the merits of the case may be, 
or however the twelve leal men and true may see 
fit to decide the case after argument by the officious 
prosecutor, who volunteers his desires to the court, 
and by the undone defense, and after charge by the 


| honorable court, who, with a smiling, self-con- 


gratulating air, can assure the prisoner, counsel, and 
gentlemen of the jury that in the interest, at least 
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at the instance, of the prosecutor, he has allowed | 
the test of December to try the crime of July, the | 
fact nevertheless remains that the conduct of the 

court is open to more serious criticism than any 

that has yet been passed either upon his seeming 

disregard of proper decorum or upon the wisdom of 

conducting the proceedings as he did. 

The question of guilt has nothing to do here. 
That is not to be taken into account. The murder 
was committed by the prisoner. He sets up insanity 
at the time of the commission of the act. The 
burden is therefore upon the prosecution to disprove 
the allegation of the defense. If it has, in the 
opinion of the jury, succeeded in doing so, the ver- 
dict of guilty is a most righteous one; if not, if the 
accountability has not been established after it was 
denied, the murderer may not be convicted. Mur- 
derer he will nevertheless be, and execrated by 
every man. But, murderer as he is, he is entitled to 
fhe unequivocally fair and open treatment which 
our Constitution vouchsafes to every citizen. 


The Present Indian Policy.—A prominent 
journal in New York City recently said that the 
time was auspicious for the solution of the Indian 
problem, and that a speedy, satisfactory, and perma- 
nent adjustment would be made of the existing 
difficulties. But reports of further hostilities are 
daily received. The Utes, still sullen and dangerous, 
under a treaty forced upon them, have been driven 
from the land of their fathers. The Navajoes were 
a short time since creating disturbances and threat- 
ening to start upon the war-path. The Apaches, 
though recently defeated, have burned numerous 
ranches and taken many scalps in the far southwest, 
while Sitting Bull, in his confinement at Fort Yates, 
was charged with attempting to incite the Sioux toa 
new war. More recently the sect or class of Indians 
called “ Dreamers’? have created disturbances in 
Wisconsin, Within a short period information has 
been received of further trouble with the Apaches 
and theiralliesin Arizona. This condition of affairs 
is certainly not encouraging, especially as three of 
the most powerful tribes in the West are among the 
disaffected. 

It appears marvelous that the Government should 
have experienced so much difficulty in the manage- 
ment of Indian affairs. The time has arrived when 
a new policy should be adopted. 

Under the existing system, each tribe is recognized 
as a distinct nation, but is fed and clothed by our 
Government and is given a rich and extensive reser- 
vation. Were this all, the frontiersmen would not 
complain; but, after the Indians have been fed, 
clothed, and allowed ample hunting-grounds, they 
are permitted to purchase rifles of the most im- 
proved patterns, and every summer the agents allow 
them to leave their reservations. They roam at will 
over the territory lawfully settled by the whites, 





plundering, ravishing, and murdering. The soldiers 


sometimes sent against them are compelled to fight 
them at great odds as to numbers, with far inferior 
weapons, and upon the ground selected by the sav- 
ages themselves. 

An army officer of great experience in the West 
recently stated that while the tribes within the limits 
of the United States did not contain to exceed 
250,000 persons they overran and retarded the set- 
tlements of sufficient territory to form eighteen States 
of the size of Illinois. 

The people of the territories have been charged, 
but falsely in most igstances, with the promotion of 
Indian wars. Who was the cause, and who should 
be censured for the Ponca difficulties? The Indian 
bureau during different administrations. 
be no question about that. 
troubles ? 


There can 
Who caused the Ute 
Indian contractors from the East, who 
failed to deliver their provisions as agreed upon, and 


an Indian agent, a strong advocate of the present 
policy, who, though weak, attempted to pursue an 
arbitrary course, threatening the chiefs with whips 
and chains. 

It has been the practice of the Indian bureau to 
coax, bribe, and flatter the more vicious and power- 
ful tribes, as the Sioux, and to tyrannize the weaker 
and more friendly ones, as the Poncas. Years ago 
the Utes complained that, while they were friendly 
to the whites and the Sioux were not, the latter 
received all the rich presents from Washington. 
They threatened to dig up the tomahawk which they 
had buried, and they have since literally carried out 
their threats. 

Another feature of their policy is the Indian agent, 
from whom great things are expected on a salary of 
fifteen hundred dollars per annum. .He should be 
a remarkable man. To perform his duties he must 
possess unflinching courage, a thorough knowledge 
of business, and sufficient administrative ability to 
govern many hundreds of savages. Would sucha 
man for that salary have his home in the East unless 
prompted by the pure zeal of a missionary? Is it 
strange that there are peculations at the agencies? 
Who imagines that an agent will be strictly honest 
under such circumstances? A few doubtless are. 
Many do not pretend to be, and others trim between 
their consciences and their profits. How well they 
succeed may be gathered from the following: 

An Indian agent who stood well with the President 
and the Interior Department, and who was frequently 
pointed out as “one, at least, who was honest,” 
accumulated wealth very rapidly. He was poor 
when he received the appointment. How he could 
prosper so well on his salary of fifteen hundred dollars 
was a mystery to the many, but not to the few. On 
one occasion the tribe of which he had charge 
required a large quantity of beef. The agent was 
duly authorized to purchase several hundred head 
of cattle, and to pay as high as eighteen dollars a 
piece for them. After a severe winter, he bought 
some starvelings at seven dollars per head. He 
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turned them out on the rich pastures of the reserva- 
tion, which cost him nothing, and in the autumn 
charged them up to the Government at eighteen 
dollars per head, thus clearing for himself at least 
twelve thousand dollars, 

But the worst features of the present policy are 
the feuds and barbarism which it promotes. Each 
tribe is virtually a separate nation, hostile to other 
tribes and to the whites. Wars on a small scale are 
continually waged. Many of their numbers are 
killed annually. Peace and civilization are not 
advanced. The Indians make gut slow progress. 
They steadily diminish in numbers. Some little 
impression has been made on small and feeble 
tribes, but with the larger and more powerful ones 
periodical outbreaks will occur until a new policy is 
adopted, and the system of tribal organizations 
abolished. These should not be recognized in the 
formations of new treaties. The object to be 
attained is certainly to convert the Indian into a 
good citizen in as short a time as possible. 

Many favor the plan of removing all the Indians 
to the Indian Territory. Such a measure would 
prove very satisfactory to the people of the far 
West, but not to those of Kansas and other States 
bordering on that territory. Neither do the Indians 
desire it, especially the mountain tribes. They 
insist that removal to that southern region will be 
for them certain death. 

Much has been said for and against the re-trans- 
fer of Indian affairs to the War Department. If 
such a transfer were effected, we believe that the 
condition of the various tribes would be greatly 
improved, and that the situation of the settlers 
would be far more satisfactory and secure. Not- 
withstanding all that has been urged and sworn to on 
the other side of the question, we are fully con- 
vinced that the management by the officers of the 
army would be no more severe than it is now, but 
that it would be both firm and mild. Not vacillat- 
ing as at present, under agents impelled one mo- 
ment by desire for gain, and the next by terror of 
those they have wronged. The officers of the reg- 
ular army have far less prejudice against the Indians 
than have men sent out from the East, or the 
settlers of the West, and would treat them with 
more mildness and even-handed justice. They are 
also much better informed than either of these 
classes as to the true condition of affairs. It isa 
well-established fact that the Indians have had no 
truer friends and champions than are some of the 
most prominent of army officers. Such a transfer 
would in all probability cause a great check to the 
peculation now existing in Indian affairs. The 
officers of the army are mostly gentleman. They 
possess a high sense of honor. It has a different 
significance to them than to many others. They 
have not gone West to make money at all hazards. 
They care more for honorable promotion than for 
the acquirement of wealth. To stand well in their 





] quennium, 


profession, which with them is a life-calling, is of 
far more consequence than to make a few thousands 
of dollars in a disreputable manner. To officers 
not governed by exalted motives, there is the stil] 
further check of the court-martial. There is no 
quibbling before juries in their cases. Justice is 
meted out to them in a way that is “ short, sharp, 
and decisive.” Very different is the method in the 
civil courts. A noted Indian contractor was re- 
cently tried at Cheyenne, Wyoming, for grand lar- 
ceny. He hada contract with the department for 
hauling supplies from Cheyenne to the northern 
reservations. He was charged with having taken 
and sold for his own benefit a large amount of sugar, 
beans, blankets, etc., which he should have delivered 
to the agencies. He was convicted and sent to the 
United States penitentiary. A writ of error was 
granted. The Supreme Court of Wyoming then 
reversed the judgment against him, and ordered a 
new trial. Another jury will probably acquit him, 
though no person acquainted with the facts appears 
to have any doubt as to his actual guilt. 

We are convinced that the system proposed by 
Mr. Schurz in a recent number of the ** North Amer- 
ican Review”’ is superior to any other yet devised. 
It is similar to the one recommended in his official 
report of November, 1880, and it is again recom- 
mended by the present Secretary of the Interior. 
Briefly stated, it is simply this: 

Dissolve the tribal organizations. Divide the 
lands in severalty. Let each Indian own his share 
in fee simple, and cultivate it. Encourage him to 
labor instead of to kill and plunder, Let what he 
has acquired belong to himself alone, not to his 
tribe. Hold him responsible for his own acts. 
Educate him. Reward him for his good deeds; 
punish him for his evil ones, Employ him about 
Indian affairs wherever he is capable. Treat him 
as any other man, and the probability is that he will 
become a good citizen. As we have stated, the 
maintanence of tribal organizations encourages feuds 
and deadly hostilities. Treaties between our Gov- 
ernment and the tribes should not be annulled with- 
out their consent. But many of them would cheer- 
fully agree to the new arrangement. Others, by 
their breach of the treaties, would place the Govern- 
ment in a position to dictate its own terms. 

The present system has been tried and found 
wanting. It can certainly do no hari to test 
another. 

£..A. T. 


Suicide.—The subject of suicide has lately re- 
ceived a very extensive study, more especially from 
statistics gathered in Europe by Dr. Henry Morselli. 
The results of these studies are both important and 
curious. 

In all parts of Europe where statistics are taken 
suicide is becoming more frequent with each quin- 


Since 1865 the kingdom of Saxony has 
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held the first rank, with two hundred and ninety- | noticeable influence upon suicide ; its frequency in 


eight per 1,000,000 yearly. Italy and the Slavs of 
the South rank lowest, thirty-five and twenty sui- 
cides per 1,000,000 respectively. In England, the 
ratio from 1836-1875 rose from sixty-three to sixty- 
six per 1,000,000, but here “ many suicides figure 
in the category of ‘mental alienation.’” The 
North of Europe has been from the time of Taci- 
tus acknowledged as the classic ground of suicide; 
and from south to north the suicides increase as a 
rule with the latitude. Italy, Spain, and Portugal 
give the minimum proportions; the maximum occurs 
at fifty degrees north latitude. The area of pre- 
dilection for suicide crosses the Continent from the 
northeast to the southwest, and lies between the 
isothermal lines of 4514° and 5934° Fahrenheit. 

With regard to orography, suicides are most 
numerous where the country is low; to hydro- 
graphy, in the region of the great rivers; to geol- 
ogy, in alluvial countries of the more recent epochs 
(Denmark, the Germanic plain, the Ile de France). 
By seasons and months, suicide is most frequent 
when the earth is in aphelion, less frequent in 
perihelion ; June is the favorite month for suicide; 
in December it is the least frequent. For the in- 
fluences of meteorological conditions on suicide no 
data exist; but it has been shown that the accessions 
of madness and epilepsy coincide with atmospheric 
and electric disturbances. ‘*It is most probable 
that the moon exercises more or less influence on 
suicides, as it does on fits of madness and epilepsy, 
which are generally aggravated at the time of the 
waning moon (full moon and second quarter).”” In 
this period, cloudy and stormy weather prevails. As 
to calendar divisions of time, Drierro de Boismont 
has shown that in France suicides are most frequent 
during the first ten days of the month, and especially 
frequent on the first and second ; and of the week- 
days, on Tuesday, Thursday, and Monday. 

Women, however, commit suicide most frequently 
on Sunday, Asto the time of day, the distribution 
of suicides is not parallel, as might be expected, 
with the hours of silence, quiet, and isolation; it 
favors the active part of the day, and this is a 
reason why the months in which the daylight is 
longest—June, May, and July—show the largest 
number of suicides. The hours of the maximum 
are from six A.M. until noon. 

Coming now to ethnic influences, the purer the 
German race, the stronger the Germanism of a 
country, the more it reveals in its psychical char- 


acter an extraordinary propensity to self-destruction. | 
Slavism tends to lower the average of suicides as | 


Germanism elevates it. With regard to the aggre- 
gate of Europeans, the frequency of suicide has a 
nearly definite relation to the stature, and is most 
frequent among the brachycephalic races—Ligur- 


States of Catholic religion is 58 per million; in 


| Protestant States, 190; in Greek, 40; but here comes 





ians, Venetians, Modenese, Lombards, and Livor- | 


nese, 


| 


in the great influence of Slavism. In Bavaria, 
Prussia, Wiirtemberg, and Austria, the average 
among Protestants is 102.7; among Catholics, 62.3; 
among all other Christians, 36.2, and among the 
Jews, 48.4 per million. 

As to intelligence, it is those countries and classes 
of individuals which have the highest standards of 
general culture that manifest the strongest suicidal 
tendency. The Germanic peoples are more culti- 
vated than all the other European nations. . ° 
Prussia stands first, both as to education and sui- 
cides; France comes next, second in both character- 
istics; last come Italy and Hungary. There is a 
direct relation between the number of suicides and 
the school attendance and the number of news- 
papers. ‘The relation of public morality to suicides 
is not a definite one, so far as researches have gone; 
that of criminality is little more so, though the con- 
clusion has been reached, that when the annual 
average of suicides is on the increase, a synchronous 
increase of crime also generally occurs. Economi- 
cal and political causes, such as short crops, high 
prices, a dense population, everywhere multiply 
suicides. The States which have the most railways, 
as well as newspapers, have generally the most 
suicides. City life favors them; Paris has an influ- 
ence in this respect which,extends into neighboring 
departments; and London and Berlin have always 
had more suicides than the other parts of the State. 

In regard to the individual influences which de- 
termine suicide, sex and age are the most important. 
In every country, the proportion of suicides is three 
or four men to’ one woman. The Spanish women, 
however, have a strong suicidal tendency, perhaps 
attributable to the force of their passion; Italian 
women, in a similar climate, manifest no such special 
tendency. In each sex, suicide increases in direct 
ratio with the age, until about the sixty-fifth year. 
It is frequent at the critical periods of life; two 
periods being characterized by a special inclination 
toward suicide: the first, from youth to complete 
manhood; the second, during manhood, extends to 
almost the whole of old age. Suicides in childhood 
are exceptional. 

After sex and age, the civil status is the most im- 
portant of the individual influences in question. In 
Italy, the married men and the unmarried women 
commit suicide least frequently, the widows and the 
widowers the oftenest; in France, one out of ten of 
the childless widowers commits suicide, and one in 
forty-eight of the childless widows; while of either 
sex the married with children are the least prone to 
suicide. 

The influence of professions upon suicide is a 
study of difficulty, because accurate and uniform 


| professional censuses of population are still rare; 
Among social influences, that of religion has a} even for Prussia, no exact conclusions can be 
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reached on this point, though the most ample and 
precise information on the professions of the suicide 
ts given. In Italy, those who are skilled in “ food 
industries ’’ are the most prone to suicide; and, on 
the other hand, those of the highest culture—literary 
and scientific men. Both in Italy, France, and Prus- 
sia the known disposition of doctors to become mad 
considerably swells the return of suicides, Soldiers, 
too, and especially the officers, are prone to suicide; 





vice. The means of suicide would seem to be a matter 
of voluntary choice; but this so-called voluntary 
action is as regular and uniform as the phenomena 
of birth and death. Each country has its predilec- 
tions, but in all the rope is chosen most frequently, 
and drowning next; then firearms, then weapons 
which cut or stab, and then all other means. Even 
the localities selected by the suicide are determined 


| by constant laws. 
and the tendency augments with the length of ser- | 
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Around the World Tour of Christian Mis- | 


sions. Round the World Letters. 

D. Lothrop & Co, 

These are companion volumes, though each is 
separate and distinct from the other. The former 


Boston : 


is by Rev. W. F. Bainbridge, and is an attempt at 
an universal survey of home and foreign evangeliza- 
tion, compiled from personal study upon the field | 
of many lands, and the result of thoroughly inde- 
Several maps 
locate all leading mission-stations of all denomina- 
tions of all Protestant lands, and also show the pre- 


pendent investigations for two years. 


vailing religions of the world. No work in this 
line, so complete, has ever been published in Amer- 
ica, England, or Europe. Every pastor will find it, 
though in narrative and popular style, a complete 
compend of the information he requires for the pul- 
pit and mission concert. And nowhere else can 
any who desire an intelligent acquaintance with 
modern missions find that full and fresh information 
which this timely and remarkable work makes 
agreeably accessible. 

Mrs. Lucy Seaman Bainbridge, who accompanied 
her husband on this very exceptionally extensive 
tour of over fifty thousand miles, and who has been 
remarkably successful in newspaper correspondence 
with several leading journals of New England and 
Ohio, has written the accompanying volume, full of 
personal experiences over many lands and seas. In 


a peculiarly vivacious and attractive style, she | 
packs an immense amount of world-wide and fresh | 
information, drawing also upon their previous tour | 


of Europe, Egypt, and the Holy Land. This 
thoroughly original and unique work is sure to be 
very popular, for it tells so much in the way people 
like to be told. 

It is a great pity that these valuable and otherwise 
attractive books should have received such poor 
treatment at the hands of the printer. In mechani- 
cal execution, they show most effectively that a 
reputable publisher can, with a little effort, bring 
forth a work as wretchedly inferior as his general 
line is excellent. 


The Portrait of a Lady.—By HENRY JAMES, JR. 

Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

As a representative society novel of the nineteenth 
century, it exposes very grave social drifts and 
problems, yet with the many unconventional people 
portrayed in the conventional life it depicts it is 
nevertheless clean in its morals and situations. Full 
of love-scenes and motives, more or less complex, 
we hardly recall to mind a book exhibiting so little 
of sentiment, at least of the effective and old-fash- 
ioned kinds It is almost cruel in its dissection of 
character, and the exposure of the nerves and sinews 
of human actions, Its tendency is not to inspire, 
but rather to instruct and warn. As a representative 
book, it is worth studying. It is of anew epoch and 
has its own virtues. 


Puck’s Annual, 1882. 

Schwartzmann. 

In his usual merry mood, Puck comes this year 
astride the beam of a wayward star—over a pathless 
track from somewhere, with his budget filled to 
overflowing of humorous drollery and scintillating 
wit and biting satire. Where he comes from may 
never be known. What is the spirit that gave him 
to us may not be sought out. He is the strange, 
elfish creature that older ages saw only in copse and 
wood at eventide, when the gloaming mellowed 
the landscape and excited the imagination, whose 
superstitions peopled nature with beings good or 
bad. 

If any nation owes the confession of fatherhood 
to the sprightly creature whose Annuals are yearly 
prophecies of what weekly visits we may expect, it 
is undoubtedly America. There is the same irrever- 
ence exhibited in Puck as is shown by Young 
America; the same unheeding fanaticism of radical- 
ism, that pays honor to nothing in the present, but 
can lift the finger of scorn, or show disdain or con- 
tempt, and even the cynicism of sarcasm—and 
make us laugh all the while. 

Yet, preponderatingly, Puck is serious. He un- 
veils for us the sham of the pretentious present, 
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the shabbiness of assumed gentility, the utter rotten- 
ness of simulated honesty, the dishonor of honor, 
and the disgrace of respectability. His is not the 
lantern to hunt an honest man, but his is the mission 
to expose the rascalities of society, the emptiness of 
arrogance, the vanity of official superiority—and 
while we smile and laugh he stands gravely by, and 
mutely chides us that we do not see him weep. 
Puck has struck a chord in the American heart 
which vibrates in sympathy with the harper that first 
attuned it. He seems to be bearing the lofty com- 
mission of humor, to “ shoot folly as it flies,” to 
rebuke the wickedness of the wicked, the vanity of 
the vain, the pride of the proud, the nothingness of 
the giddy and self-satisfied—in short, to be Puck. 


Literary Authorship.—The claims of genius, 
especially if that genius be overwhelming, are hard 
to protect against the ravages of destructive critics. 
As soon as the man has found his grave, even 
before a tablet is raised to perpetuate his memory, 
his very existence is doubted and disputed. And 
often on such inadequate grounds is this criticism 
conducted, that its very incompetency should suffice 
to refute its assertions. We well know the tran- 
scending genius of the author of “ Daniel Deronda,” 
and no one entertains the wild idea of disputing 
that Marian Evans really wrote with her own hands, 
as she conceived in her own brain, what works 
have been published as the handiwork of George 
Eliot. 

But let a few hundred years pass, and let some 
literary upstart raise the cry of ‘a literary myth,” 
supported by a course of argument like the follow- 
ing, and see what the world’s judgment will be in 
the twenty-second century. 

“ There was, in the time of the reputed Marian 
Evans, ‘George Eliot,’ a great philosopher of the 
materialistic school, who, ashamed to appear as an 
author of fiction, adopted this name to conceal his 
identity and save his dignity, There arose a story at 
the time of his having largely contributed to her 
mental development, which, after her death, he took 
pains to deny over his own signature, declaring that 
there was not the slightest foundation for this belief. 
Spenser evidently began to feel that he might meet 
with Bacon’s fate in losing his rightful paternity to 
the works of Shakspeare, and so hastened at an early 
date to destroy one of the fables which surrounded 
the alleged female novelist, ‘ George Eliot.’ 

“Nor is this the only contradiction. One story 
declares that she was the daughter of a poor clergy- 
man, who, being unable to educate her, allowed 
a wealthy friend, impressed by her remarkable 
intellect, to provide her with instruction suitable to 
her eminent talents. Another story denies that her 
father was poor, but says that he himself furnished 
her with an education. A third story says that he 
was not a clergyman at all, but a steward of an 
English estate, which was a very good place indeed, 


yielding enough to enable him to educate her, and 
so lucrative that he turned it over at his death to his 
son, her brother. 

* According to one story, she lived with a man of 
some pretentions to literature and philosophical 
research, on terms recognized neither by the law, 
the church, nor society; but another account says 
that she married a banker several years her junior. 

“It is perfectly preposterous, too, that an obscure 
woman, whose life was a scandal and a reproach, 
who openly lived in illegal relations with another 
woman’s husband, could have been the author of 
such eloquence, humor, wit, and pathos, 

“All these inconsistencies and contradictions in 
regard to this extraordinary ‘ woman’ so neutralize 
and cancel each other as to leave but one honest 
conclusion. There was no such woman. It is 
prima facie impossible that any woman should 
have been endowed with such vast learning, such 
profound knowledge of human nature, masculine 
grasp, and wide and varied experience with all 
sorts and conditions of society, the great problem of 
life, and those immense questions which touch and 
include the seen and the unseen world. Had she 
been what tradition claims for her, no act or condi- 
tion of life, whether obscure or conspicuous, would | 
have been suffered to escape the searching rays of 
the public and the press that were so intensely 
interested in her; all of which goes to disprove the 
existence of such a woman.” 

Let this argument be weighted by lengthy refer- 
ences, extensive learning, and pretended accurate 
research and skillful disposition, and who will three 
centuries hence believe in the existence of so bril- 
liant a writer as George Eliot ? 


From old Chaucer we learn that “ Mordre wol 
out,” and that it is wise to “* Maken virtue of neces- 
site.’’ It is he, too, who wrote, *“* Yet in our ashen 
cold is fire yreken,”’ a passage which the poet Gray 
must, consciously or unconsciously, have had in 
memory when he penned the celebrated line, “ Even 
in our ashes live their wonted fires.’ It is Gray also 
who speaks of ‘‘ Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at 
the helm ;”’ of “ Thoughts that breathe, and words 
that burn ;’’ who. warns us that ‘ Favorites have no 
friends,” and that “ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis 
folly to be wise.” It is the shy recluse Cowper who 
expresses his opinion that “ God made the country, 
and man the town,” and who sings the praise of 
“cups that cheer but not inebriate.’”? The light- 
hearted Gray instructs us that “ Life is a jest, and 
all things show it;’’ and it is part of his cheerful 
philosophy that ‘* While there’s life there’s hope.” 


A San Francisco journalist claims to have writ- 
ten a column per day for the last eighteen years. 
This amount of manuscript would make about 
50,000,000 ems, printer’s measurement, and would 





\ fill 1500 octavo pages of solid nonpareil. 
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Memorial to Sir Francis Drake.—The av- | 


thorities of Plymouth, Devonshire, England, have 
inaugurated proceedings looking to the erection of 
a monument to Sir Francis Drake, in celebration of 
the tercentenary of his circumnavigation of the globe, 
and other eminent national services, as appears by a 
circular which we have just received from its public 
librarian, Mr. W. D. K. Wright. 

The circular, after setting forth a brief biographi- 
cal sketch of Drake, with a synopsis of his eminent 
services, closes with the following words: 

** His local services—to his native Devon, to his 


adopted town of Plymouth, and to the West gen- | 


erally—were eminently valuable; but they are small 
in comparison with his greater national achievements ; 
and it is for them we now claim a national response 
to a national appeal. We wish to perpetuate his 
memory and the fame of his deeds, in this, the 
three-hundredth anniversary of their performance, 
in a manner that shall be worthy alike of his glory 
and the honor of the nation. For this we appeal 
to the English-speaking race throughout the world. 

‘* Drake’s bones do not lie in Westminster Abbey. 
It was not for him to be interred in that sacred fane 
where lie so many of the great and noble, the brave 


and good. Wellington, Nelson, and many more 


equally great rest there; but Drake, where is he? | 
We do not seek to place our memorial to him in | 


that national mausoleum; we have a fitter place, a 
spot more in keeping with his career. On Plymouth 
Hoe, from whence he so often sailed on those 
notable expeditions which have made his name 
famous; that Plymouth Hoe to which he looked 
again and again with great yearning on returning 
therefrom ; that Plymouth Hoe near which he was 
standing when the,intelligence was brought of the 
approach of the Spaniards, and from which he hied 
on that memorable summer’s day, the incidents of 


which have been so graphically described by Ma- 


caulay; that Plymouth Hoe from whence the 
townsfolk in that far-off time looked on the little 
ships of their favorite adventurers, and from which 
they had cheered the departing and hailed the 
home-coming. On Plymouth Hoe alone, hallowed by 
such eventful associations, never to be effaced from 


the page of history, can be the appropriate and | 


chosen site for the Drake memorial, whatever form it 
may eventually take. There let it stand, that future 
generations, sons and daughters of the Old Country, 
from Greater Britain, from the vast colonies, from 
the myriad islands of the sea, coming to this ‘ mo- 
ther Plymouth, sitting by the sea,’ may behold the 
noble monument reared by the men of this genera- 
tion to the memory of him who opened up so many 
highways for commerce across the mighty deep, who 


cleared so many obstacles from the path of Eng- 
land’s enterprise and glory. 


“«* Where Drake first found, there last he lost his name, 
And for a tomb left nothing but his fame. 
His body’s buried under some great wave, 
The sea that was his glory is his grave. 
Of him, no man true epitaph can make, 
For who can say, “‘ Here lies,Sir Francis Drake?”’’ 


“ Here, then, on Plymouth Hoe, laved by the 
waters of that sea which so often bore him to victory 
and discovery, and which still holds him in its mys- 
terious depths, we propose to erect the memorial 
which shall tell of his name and deeds, and which, 
| moreover, shall demonstrate to future generations 
| that we were not unmindful of our duty in this 
| matter. Signed, on behalf of the Committee, by 
| Charles F. Bernard, Mayor; and J. Walter Wilson, 
| Town Clerk.” 

The Memorial Committee invite subscriptions to 
the Memorial Fund from ali who claim to be of the 

| stock of which Drake was so worthy a branch. Sub- 
scriptions may be sent direct tothe Honorary Treas- 

! urer of the “* Drake Memorial Fund,” Mr. Alderman 
| Derry, Municipal Bnildings, Plymouth, Devon; or 
| to Mayor Burnard, or to the Secretary, J. Walter 

Wilson. 
| Mr. Frost Johnson has painted Cardinal Mc- 

Closkey in life-size. It is said to be a credit to the 
| artist, whose patience has rendered a fitting tribute to 
| the first cardinal of the Roman Catholic Church in 

America. It is to be taken over the country, and 
| will no doubt attract the attention of many members 

of the Roman Catholic Church. 


Mr. Healy has also painted the cardinal, and 
though his work has heretofore been chiefly confined 
to the delineation of female character, he is said to 
have succeeded admirably with his new subject. 
The refinement and sfirituelle of his eminence are 
well portrayed, while the gorgeous vestments and 
dainty lace are handled with a master’s brush. The 
pose is remarkably well-chosen, and the natural and 

| gentle dignity of the original admirably reproduced. 


A collection of the works of the late Richard 
Morrell Haig has just been shown in the gallery of 
the Boston Art Club. The works were in three divi- 
sions: the miniatures, in the many portraits of which 
the artist made his early reputation—the oils and 
the water-colors and drawing, in all about one hun- 
dred. Daniel Webster, Edward Everett, Washing- 
ton Allston, and several noted belles of the olden 
time, exquisitely finished, are among the most inter- 
esting in the collection. 
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ZEsthetism.—It is unfortunate for us that things 
can be carried to excess. 


Or perhaps more un- 
fortunate that our language is so poor that we must 
often use the same word in two senses; one proper, 


and the other derived and generally disreputable. | 


The word ‘sentimental” is an example. Accord- | Indeed, so far have some men gone as to affirm 
> £ 


ing to its etymology, it means “pertaining to feeling.” 
This feeling, feeling for something appealing to our 
sympathy, is all right and proper. But feeling has 
been carried to excess by some pathetic people, 
either by feigning feeling which is not genuine or 
by magnifying overmuch that whichis. They are 
sentimental. And this reproachful signification has 
so absorbed the meaning, that the word has been 
wholly appropriated thereto. It may be very laud- 
able to be sympathetic, but it is no commendation 
to be sentimental. 

So the word with which we are more directly 
concerned here. Afsthetics is a word of Greek 
origin, and originally meant “to perceive,’’ especial- 
ly **to perceive by the senses,” applied equally to 
the perception of things in themselves good or ill, 
pleasant or disagreeable. But transferred to the 
English language its meaning has been narrowed 
down into the perception of things beautiful, a 
perception by the senses, primarily the sense of 
sight, hearing, etc. 

Writers on esthetics, especially those engaged 
with the psychological treatment of the subject, 
insist that there is an organ of the soul which is the 


receptive faculty, and they use the word phantasy to | 


name the organ which perceives things beautiful. 
This latter word is also from the Greek, and its 
original root means “‘to appear;” hence phantasy 
may be defined as the organ for appearances. This 
may also teach us that the phantasy has to do 
with external appearances, material objects. But 
such restricted use of the word does not obtain by 
writers on zesthetics. The phantasy is called that 
organ of the soul by which are perceived things 
beautiful or ugly. The ugly, however, is ruled out 
in the treatment of zsthetics as being at every 
point the absence or denial or contradiction of the 
beautiful, and hence as all philosophy has to do only, 
or primarly, with the normal and legitimate, it falls 
beyond the sphere of philosophical science. 

‘sthetics, then, is the science of beauty; and is 
therefore abstract. The word used to express the 
concrete or beautiful thing is esthetic ; strictly, how- 
ever, esthetic denotes the tendency of an object to 
promote the effect of the beautiful. A beautiful 
landscape is zesthetic because it touches our sense of 
beauty, our phantasy, and produces pleasure. 

Now, just ‘as the word sentimental has come to be 
employed to denote the feeling which is not gen- 
uine, or excessively magnified, so there has arisen 
a necessity for a word to express a false zestheticism. 

Beauty in various forms has always exerted a be- 
neficent influence on mankind. Hence the Greeks 


surrounded their wives with the peerless beauty of , 
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Grecian sculpture, and from this it is admitted 
resulted the unexampled physical beauty of the 
Greeks. It is held, too, and admitted for all that, 
that the ministry of beauty also extends to the social 


and moral, if not to the spiritual nature of man. 


that the contemplation of forms of beauty was the 
only refuge from the distraction occasioned by the 
strife between unbelief and faith, And on some 
such base as that has arisen a school whose sole aim 
in life seems to be the cultivation of the esthetic ; 
sense. They affect a superior culture and a higher 
morality, induced altogether by the elevating influ- 
ence of various beauties upon a receptive mind. 

It is to such enthusiasts that lately, and at first 
it seems only in the spirit of ridicule, the term 
esthetes has been given. The term is an eminently 
It is right that the proper should not be 
confusedly and to its detriment employed for the 
improper and affected. The tendency to such super- 
esthetic fanaticism may, therefore, rightly be termed 
asthetism, not estheticism, which is a word of good 
repute, ill at home, indeed quite foreign, in the 
society of such names as Oscar Wilde and his clan. 

But while such utterly utter zesthetes, whose sole 
elevation of culture seems to exist in the ability to 
use extravagance of phrase, and to contemplate the 
nude and immodest, are universally hooted at and 
scoffed’ out of countenance, we must not become 
biased by a fanaticism that will seal our eyes to the 
legitimacy of esthetic culture. 

Extravagant dados and flashy, gaudy-colored wall- 


fitting one. 


papers, with meaningless dric-a-brac on our parlor 


tables—how these can exert a beneficent influence 
upon either man, woman, or child may not be 
apparent. Indeed, it may be perfectly clear that the 
effect of such surroundings is injurious and highly 
detrimental to the development of well-balanced 
character. Still, this extreme zsthetism is no ade- 
quate reason for the ‘ Philistine’’ to discard all orna- 
mentation of wall or floor, or eschew the more 
trifling amenities of the parlor or sitting-room. 
Nor is the esthetism of the table, when dining be- 
comes an oblation to the goddess of pre-Raphaelitism, 
any reason why the non-zsthete should cultivate 
discipleship to Rodin. Between the two, the latter 
may be the more emphatic protest and effective ex- 
pression of honest conviction; but the former is, 
doubtless, the more comfortable. 

Once more. This /00-¢oo spirit has intoxicated 
the brain and addled tongue and pen. Word and 
phrase are used with reference to how they will 
sound or appear without any regard to fitness of 
meaning or applicability. Novelty and ear-tickling 
sweetness are the criteria determining the employ- 
ment of special words; and, as to their collocation, 
syntactical vagabondism shows itself at its best. 
How the beautiful and classic style of Irving, com- 
bining sweetness with dignity, possesses a charm 
and esthetic value aside of modern literature ! 
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It is a source of much gratification to know that 
our efforts are at least appreciated by some of our 
many readers. ‘he cheering words received from 
time to time are indeed encouraging, and exercise 
an influence over us that cannot help but strengthen 
our efforts to make this department of the 
MONTHLY one of its most acceptable features. Of 
such a character are the words we quote from a 
letter received since our last issue. 


which have appeared in the MONTHLY, under your 
editorial control, are of a very valuable character. 
The work of ‘H. M.,’ in December number; 
‘Failure,’ also ‘ Deluded Mothers,’ and ‘ Training 
the Child,’ are exceedingly helpful in these days 
when wise and excellent things in these directions 
are especially needful.” 


Fools and Children.—There is one firm belief 
therein may waver. 


Every one considers himself 
or herself clever, and entitled by that cleverness to 


according to proverbs, between this cherished con- 
viction and the outward events of life; for it is said, 
“Only fools and children are happy ;” and above all 
other people, “ Fools for luck.’’ It will be well to 
examine the justice of this public verdict against our 
private impression, We will begin by studying the 
characteristics of these two fortunate classes—what 
traits they have in common, and what ground they 
have for happiness, for which wisdom and maturity 
strive and find too often that, like the ten-thousand- 
dollar prize in the lottery, it is spoken of but never 
seen. 

With every disposition to recognize the antiquity 
of fools, I fear that no one but a German philoso- 
pher, with a few hundred years to throw away, 
would grope in the mist of time to discover the 


history, fiction, and in our own experience. I will 
go no further back than to the Proverbs of Solomon, 
where the subject is treated of with an asperity 
which warrants me in asserting that the fool then 


being protected by the plea of folly, teased his 
majesty by persistently pointing out that he preached 
a wisdom which he failed to practice. 

At a much later period and in a different clime, 
history presents a more pleasing view of another 
type of fool. When the Dark Ages reigned in 
Europe, and when there was divinity hedging not 


only kings, but every petty baron, the clown, jester, | 


| or fool occupied an important place, and exerted 
a beneficial 


influence. He was a quick-witted, 
merry fellow, whose business it was to amuse the 
great folks in the intervals of robbing and killing 


each other. He was really what poets claim him to 


| have been, the truth-teller of his day, for he was the 


only one who could do it without punishment. Not 


| even the monk’s cowl was such a protection as the 
“I briefly | 
write to say, that the home-like and helpful features | 


cap and bells. 
After the Reformation, the professional fool began 
to disappear, although so late as the eighteenth cen- 


| tury there was a hired jester, named Gomlay, retained 
' by a family of quality in Scotland. 
| no further use for licensed folly. 


The world had 
His mission was 
over, and he passed ont of the pages of history. He 


, had kept alive a spirit of vigorous mundane enjoy- 


ment through centuries of religious gloom. The 
art of printing diffused education and amusement 


, for the idle hours which he had kept from hanging 
in every mind, no matter how much other opinions | 


heavy. The bold disregard of consequences, which 
he had retained through the feudal ages, now be- 


| came common to the masses; and the Houses of 
felicity and prosperity. There is a want of harmony, | 


Stuart and Bourbon have found to their sorrow 


, that the power of seeing and telling the truth is no 
| longer confined to the privileged jester. 


When we meet with a delineation of folly in fic- 


| tion, it at once strikes us as being vaguely familiar; 


and, admitting its fidelity to nature, we try to re- 
member whom it reminds us of among our acquaint- 
ances. This is the case even in old-time romances, 
where the plots are improbable, the heroines unnat- 
ural, and the heroes impossible. Men, women, 
and fashions change, but folly’s characteristics, its 
hereditary traits, like the Hapsburg mouth, will 
come out. There is an idea among the unthinking 
part of the world that a fool is amusing, easily con- 
trolled, harmless, and without influence. But the 
writers of fiction have a deeper insight into this 


matter, and with half-angry, half-contemptuous, un- 
first one, ancestor of the various kinds who figure in | 


willing respect recognize the immense power he 
holds. Pope did homage to that reckless courage 


| which is called foolhardy, by saying, ‘‘ Fools rush in 
| where angels fear to tread.” 
| seeing that folly, like necessity, knows no law, 
was an historical character, as the king’s words are | 
evidently descriptive of some flesh-and-blood person. | 
Possibly some friend of inferior intellect, whose life | 


Miss Edgeworth, 


cautioned people against a stupid girl, and observes, 
“A woman who begins by playing the girl, ends by 
playing the devil.”” Thackeray applauds Miss Fre- 
herengay for being “ gifted with cheerful dullness 
and healthy insensibility.” Jean Ingelow says, 
“Next to commanding intellect, stupidity is most 


| desirable.” Wilkie Collins, in “ No Name,” holds 
| forth at some length on the power and prosperity of 
| fools. 


The Country Parson has written an essay 
“On the Advantages of being a Cantankerous Fool.” 
Miss Muloch and George Eliot show in their 
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novels the awful influence which some foolish peo- 
ple have over those around them, and by which 
deeper tragedies are produced than by downright 
sin. Talleyrand had something of this idea when, 
on hearing of the murder of the Duc d’Enghien, he 
exclaimed, “‘It is more than a crime, it is a 
blunder.” 


History and fiction will show us that in looking | 


upon a fool as merely laughable and harmless we 
have been like the woman who vexed King Alfred, 
and failed to recognize the monarch through his 
disguise. We see his characteristics have been 
always the same, in a greater or less degree. The 
same vanity, want of sensibility and imagination, 
which kept them cheerful through ages of darkness 
and religious terrorism, protects them now from 
sadness, sorrow, suffering—wit or persuasion. They 
have still the same indifference to danger and to 
the feelings of other people. The old objection to 
answering a fool makes each think, “I am Sir 
Oracle; when I ope’ my lips, let no dog bark.” 
They resemble children in their enjoyment of the 
present, without a thought of a possible dark to- 
morrow. Without fear—without care, of course 
they are happy. 

Their prosperity of which the proverb speaks is 
less the work of luck or blind chance, than it is the 
result of their intuitive recognition of and confor- 


mity to the solid laws of this material life, which 
men of genius (until the present day) have tried 
either to evade or defy. A fool has not the imagi- 
nation to think too precisely of the event, and to 
exhaust his force on looking out the possible issues 


and consequences of it. He is apt to be a person 
of one idea, and therefore has that unity of aim and 
fixity of purpose which brings success. 
‘“The man who seeks one thing in life, and but one, 
May hope to achieve it before life be done ; 
But he who seeks all things wherever he goes, 


Only reaps from the hopes which around him he sows 
A harvest of barren regrets.” 


** The dismissal of the fool,’”’ says Schlegel, ‘* has 
been extolled as a proof of refinement. 
lor my part, I am rather disposed to believe the 
practice was dropped from the difficulty of 
finding fools who would do full justice to their 
parts.”” Complete folly being no longer, therefore, 
attainable or profitable, the profession is not'now a 
distinct one. It has taken off its company manners 
with its cap and bells, and retired into private life, 
where it wears a modern dress and is unconscious 
that there is any taint of motley about it. Indeed, I 
never heard of but one person who did admit it, 


and he was a man who, on being taunted for , 


keeping out of the late war, explained he was exempt 
from military duty on account of being a fool. The 
rest, so far from confessing it, are apt to boast of 
their wisdom; and that man or woman who prides 
himself on having a patent-right secured on all 
sense exhibits one of the most usual forms of 





| female folly. 


folly. He knows the best way to do everything, 
what everybody ought to buy, what prices ought to 
be paid, and would not hesitate to instruct Rogers 
on sculpture afl Mr. Evarts on law. He has a 
burning curiosity about trivial matters, asks a thou- 
sand petty questions, and his motto is, “I told you 
so.’’ You find this type of the modern or partial fool 
among the middle-aged, untraveled denizens of the 
remote rural districts. 

There is another sort, the leaden, respectable 
man who is well informed in a narrow, beaten track. 
He is grave and pompous in manner, deliberate in 
utterance, and brings out threadbare platitudes with 
suchanair! He is opposed to all progress as being 
dangerous, and talks much of the good old times. 
He wears a full beard;.and is fond of being in 
vestries and on. school committees, and not unfre- 
quently retires from public gaze with regrets as 
deep as his work was valuable. 

There is one type which may be called the sum- 
mer fool, for, like flies, he is most to be found at 
that season. He is small and neat in person, parts 
his hair inahe middle, and looks like the tenor in an 
opera troupe. He haunts the springs and the sea- 
side, and makes love to every woman who will sit 
still long enough to listen to him. 

In the funny man, or wag, whom Chatfield defines 
as an amateur fool, we have a faint revival of the 
old-time jester, but in an inferior degree. In spite 
of his being a nuisance, this misguided person 
deserves compassion, for the time must come when 
he finds out that the people who began by laughing 
with him end by laughing athim. He is of obscure 
family, and has found his way into society by acci- 
dent. He imitates the end-man at the negro 
minstrels, and is fond of puns and parodies. He 
makes a jest of all noble actions and serious subjects, 
and has learned by heart the old jokes printed in al- 
manacs, which he gets off as original. He knows 
the newest slang, the latest ov dit, and is much ad- 
mired by school-girls. 

There are yet other types to be described, but I think 
I have cited enough to show that if completé folly 
has passed away, partial folly can be just as happy 
and prosperous, and just as powerful. 

It is remarkable that was ever a 
licensed professional fool. I am afraid, however, 
that this was not intended as any compliment, but 
that she was not thought up to the mark. As she 
was judged ineligible to hold this office, we have to 
look in novels and in real life for instances of 
However, I will not turn states’ evi- 
dence against my own sex, not even to testify 
against the girl who wears her hat on the back of her 
head, carries her hands in her pockets, talks slang, 
and looks like a clog-dancer, or a woman who 
floats in a sea of bliss, believing every man in love 
with her, or yet against the suspicious, morbidly 
sensitive fool, whose feelings are forever hurt 
because every one slights her. 


no woman 
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Women are unjustly accused of being foolish, 
when they regard their young children as prodigies. 
They are right in this fond belief, and God help 
those little ones whose mothers think otherwise. 
A person whose eyes are opened by maternal love 
sees with awe the development of her infant’s 
character, not knowing where or how he learns so 
many of his words and ideas, until she remembers 
that “his angels always behold the face of God,” 
and then his loving ways and strange wisdom are 
explained. 

If it is difficult fora mature mind to acquire a 
foreign language with aid of grammar and diction- 
ary, it is remarkable for an immature mind, a mere 
baby, to learn to talk and to know the names and 
uses of objects around him. His powers of logic and 
memory, his insight into character, his faculty for 
grasping a subject in its totality, the unanswerable 
nature of his questions, make the average child as 
wonderful as Lord Macaulay’s famous school-boy. 
After five years, however, he “ begins to travel daily 
from the east,’’ and gradually becomes an ordinary 
hale mortal, with an unquenchable appetite, and in 
a short jacket. It is best at this age that he should 
not be marvelous, even in his mother’s eyes, for the 
brilliant promising lads, who sweep prizes and 
medals, are never heard of afterward. They 
attain their full growth then, and remain with a 
permanent boyishness of intellect which develops 
no further. The school-days of great men give no 
hint of their future greatness. Cromwell, Charles 
XII., Napoleon, Count Cavour, were all thought 
dull at this period. A boyhood which excites re- 
mark ends in disappointment, or when so unfor- 
tunate as to appear in history, tells a tale of mis- 
fortune and early death. 

Although the increased naturalness of modern 
novels is due in a measure to the introduction of 
children, there is a sturdy mundane element in the 
hale creatures which prevents poets from making 
much use of them. Artists, in treating heavenly 


subjects, paint many an angel half child, half 


chicken; but in poetry, as it is known now, they 
seem out of place. 


Their feet rest too firmly on 
mother-earth for them to be easily transplanted into 
the etherealized land of verse, with its hysterical 
emotions and sadness. Mrs, Browning, with her 
stern fidelity to facts, is the one poet who has given 
them an important place in her works, while 
others merely mention them incidentally and occa- 
sionally. 

In spite of this intense practicality which pre- 
vents them from being favorites with rhymsters, no 
poet lives more in dreamland than children do, 
A fairy story appeals at once to their ear, for it fits 
in with fancies, castles in the air, vague hopes and 
rose-colored expectations, which float perpetually 
through their minds, and which in after-life seem 
so baseless and yet so pathetic. Longfellow well 
describes these memories in “ My Lost Youth.” 
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**T remember the gleams and glooms which dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain, 
The song and the silence in the heart, 
Which in part are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

oo oo x x x % 
There are things of which I may not speak, 
There are dreams which cannot die, 

There are thoughts which make the strong heart weak, 
And bring a pallor into the cheek, 
And a mist before the eye.’’ 


There is a cry that “there are no children now, ”’ 
and we constantly see pictures, stories, and anec- 
dotes about the boy and girl of the period, and 
Young America, and hear old people lament over 
them. The idea comes from this generation having 
outgrown the pursuits and amusements thought 
proper for the young in the early part of this 
century. Facilities of increased intercourse 
with their kind, lectures and books making know]- 
edge popular and: familiar, have given children 
more quickness of speech, more self-reliance, and 
puts them where the average grown person used to 
be. They therefore appear unchildlike to those 
aged relatives who still advocate dolls, samplers, 
Iiannah More, and silence. These people, when they 
complain of what they call modern precociousness, 
should be reminded that in their day girls matured 
at fifteen, whereas now they go to school up to 
eighteen. Our grandfathers were often heads of 
families at twenty-one, and now a person of that 
age is not grown except in his own estimation. 

Although the pursuits and amusements may have 
changed, I maintain that the essential characteristics 
are the same as when our Lord gave a dignity and 
sanctity to extreme youth by using a little child as a 
type of his religion, a model for his disciples. 

It must be hard for some people to accept this 
view of Christianity, for there is something about a 
healthy, sensible child which flatly contradicts a 
common standard of picty. There is neither gloom 
nor anxiety about him. He is as light-hearted as a 
fool. He is devoid of spirituality, has no longing 
for death, and instead of looking upon the goods of 
this world as snares, he frankly enjoys them. If he 
thinks of the future life at all, it is to conclude that 
it is to be a continuation of this. It is only sickly 
little ones, safe-bound saints, who are disquieted 
about their salvation, and who are indifferent to 
play, sunshine, and candy. A child buoyant with 
God-given vitality instinctively rejects any fears 
while he desires to be good, and loves that Deity 
whom he believes more powerful even than his 
parents, for he is able to take care of him in the 
dark. He is a type of Christianity because of liis 
large, unquestioning trust, his cheerful enjoyment of 
to-day, his practicality, truthfulness, and love of 
action. 

After studying the characteristics of fools and 
children, and finding out what traits they have in 
common, we discover that proverbs are right in 





. ; : ial mee | 
awarding them happiness. And, seeing this, grown 


people—sensible people—are tempted, sometimes, 
to cry 


**’Tis folly to be wise.’ 


A. W. 


A Mother's Love.—A little girl once followed 
the workmen from her father’s grounds when they 
went home to their dinner, because she was very 


fond of a kind old man who was one of them. | 


When he looked from his door, he saw her sitting 


on a log, waiting for him, and invited her to go into | 
She looked in, saw the strange faces | 


the cottage. 
around the table, and hesitated. When he urged 
her, she raised her sweet little face, and inquired, 
«Is there any mother in there ?” 

‘Yes, my dear; there is a mother in here,” he 
answered. 


“Oh, then I’ll go in, for I am not afraid if there’s | 


a mother there !” 

Her child’s experience had told her she could 
place confidence in a mother’s sympathy. A home 
may be small and mean, but if it is the shrine of a 
mother’s love, it is a happier place than a palace 
would be without this blessed presence. 


came back after long years, repentant, intending 


and hoping to make her happy. But it was too 


late to atone for his desertion and coldness of heart, 
and, leaning over her grave in “the poor’s corner of | 


the church-yard,” he cries: 


“* Yes, I widl build with marble, 
And gild with gold thy tomb ; 
But wert thou in that lowly cot, 
Beneath the wall-flowers’ bloom, 
That very cot I once disdained, 
How much of heaven on earth were gained.” 


A gentleman was visiting at a house some time 
ago. He noticed that the mother seemed agitated, 
and was all the while going out and coming in. 
He went to her and asked what troubled her. 
took him out into another room, and introduced 
him to her boy. 
boy, all mangled and bruised with the fall of sin. 
She said, ** 1 have much more trouble with him than 
with all the rest. He has wandered far, but he is 
my boy yet.” 

The Rev. H. W. Beecher tells us of a mother who 
took up alone the burden of life when her husband 
laid itdown. There was but little property, yet out 
of her penury, by her planning and industry, night 
and day; by her willingness of love; by her fidelity, 
she brought up her children; and life has six men, all 
of whom are like pillars in the temple of God. In 
commenting on her love and heroism, Mr. Beecher 
says, “*Do not read to me of the campaigns of 
Cesar; tell me nothing about Napoleon’s wonder- 
ful exploits; I tell you that, as God and the angels 
look down upon tke silent history of that woman’s 
administration, and upon those men-building pro- 
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| gems with the perishing ornaments of time. 
| sentiment has made the long pilgrimages of cen- 
| turies, and the night of the Dark Ages could not 
| crush out its light; but it is cherished in this nine- 

Miss Jewsbury writes of a son who had scorned | 
his poor home, and left his humble mother, but | 


She | 


There he was, a poor, wretched | 





cesses which went on in her heart and mind through 


| a score of years, nothing exterior, no outward de- 
| velopment of kingdoms, no empire-building, can 
| compete with what she has done.” 


Thank God, we have noble mothers in the nine- 


| teenth century! and we have heard from the lips of 
our most powerful statesman, and others of the 


choicest spirits of our nation, eulogies, full of 
pathetic beauty, upon the lives and holy influence of 
those who gave them birth. Our hearts have been 
glad as we have heard these things, and a chastened 
pride swelled in our souls as we thanked God for 


| the gift to America of those estimable women. 


The beautiful sentiment uttered by Cornelia— 


| ** These are my jewels !’’—was too precious to die, 
Though centuries have passed since the mind of this 


noble woman conceived, her heart sustained, and 
her lips gave forth its suggestive import, it is as 


| fresh to-day upon the pages of history and in the 


hearts of many as when she compared the immortal 


That 


teenth century as a holy thought from the heart of a 
noble woman. 
G. B. G, 


Chronic Discontent.—Of all the paradoxes 
with which this human nature of ours abounds, 


| none is so odd as the pleasure which some people 
| find in making themselves miserable. 
| find pleasure in it, else they would not do it; for it 


They must 


is as natural for men to seek after happiness in life as 
it is for the plants to turn to the light. Hence we 
all more or less consciously do those things, encour- 
age those thoughts, and fall into those habits of 


| mind and temper which please us most, suit best 


with our nature, and cost us least trouble to estab- 
lish. The chronically discontented hug their dis- 
content as the cheerful hold fast by their good 
humor. They give way to their ill tempers as an 
easier, and therefore pleasanter, process than con- 
quering them would have been; and they find more 
satisfaction in railing at what is amiss—idle railing, 
mind you! not vigorously setting themselves to 
mend it by their own exertions; which would be a 
rational kind of discontent enough—than they would 
have in praising what is well-fitting. Turning their 
attention from what is ugly and disagreeable, and 
fixing it only on what is harmonious and delightful, 
is not part of their philosophy. It pleases them 
more to condemn than to commend; and, like all 
human beings, they do that which gives them most 
mental enjoyment. 

The most depressing companion in the world is 
one who has given up all attempt to find wholesome 
happiness in the conditions in which she lives; who 
is forever looking for impossible perfections; who 
will not be content with her roses because the stalks 
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have thorns; and who thinks herself exceptionally 
ill-used in that she has to bear the lot of all other 


daughters of Eve,—of the general family of man- | 


kind,—in the stress, shortcomings, disappointments, 
and sorrows to which we all are subject. She 
makes everything minister to her discontent. If 
she lives by the seaside she hates the seaside, and 
can see beauty neither in the rolling billows, with 
their passionate crests dashing against the rocks 
heaven-high, nor in the tranquil sleep of the sum- 
mer ripple. She quotes those lines which blaspheme 
the “cruel, crawling, hungry foam,” till you are 
weary of the iteration; and expresses herself as 
yearning for the leafy glades and deep, dark tran- 
quil woods, the flowerful lanes and prosperous pas- 
tures of an agricultural country. Translated there 
she suffocates—pines for breezy uplands, for the 
vigorous breath of the wide moorlands, the magic 
charm of the mountains. And when there she 
droops her lip, and suggests fretfully the sunny 
south,—Italy or Algeria,—and talks of herself as a 
blighted kind of being, because she was not born 
elsewhere, and has to be more familiar with snow 
and ice than with sunshine or the sirocco. The 
same kind of thing goes into her husband’s profes- 
sion, Is he a man of business, doing his work 
honestly and laboriously in his office in the city? 
She sighs as she confides to all her friends in turn 
her knowledge of the mistake that she made when 


she married a merchant rather than an artist, a 


stockbroker instead of a clergyman. Is he an 
artist who is struggling gallantly against the thou- 
sand difficulties which beset a man whose bread 
comes from the luxury, the margin, and is not made 
out of the elemental necessities of society? She 
says painting is a miserable profession, and a 
wretched kind of thing when done; and she wishes 
that she had married any one in the world rather 
than an artist, who has to submit to the caprices of 
fashion, the insolence of picture-dealers, and the 
insufferable patronage of picture-buyers. Besides, 
she hates sitting as a model, and she will not allow 
her husband to have any other. A doctor gives her 
pangs of jealousy scarcely to be borne when his 
patients are young, beautiful, and interesting. And 
then the night-work! and the uncertainty! You 
never know when you are safe, she says with an 
injured look. That horrid night-bell; how she 


comes in the middle of dinner. People are so in- 
considerate; they never think of any one but them- 
selves. And all those women 
nothing whatever the matter with them, just to 
make love to her husband, and turn his head even 
more than it is turned already! And so on with 
everything. The whole scale is constructed on the 
same principle of self-pity, discontent, and deprecia- 
tion; and she thinks that she is worried by circum- 
stances when she is only annoyed by herself and her 
own peevish nature. 





who come with 





To a chronically discontented woman nothing 
whatever is as it should be. If she has a son, she 
wishes that he had been a daughter; if a daughter, 
she laments her hard fate in not having had a son. 
As the children grow up, they grow exactly contrary 
to her desires. Those of the boys who develop 
intellectual taste afflict her by their moral perversity 
and unmanly proclivities; those who are athletes, 
and want to lead a vigorous physical life, afflict her 
just as much by their coarseness and want of soul. 
The daughter who likes home and all domestic 
pleasures is a servant born out of place; the daugh- 


| ter who has her due share of coquetry, and likes 


pleasure and the world, is a mere butterfly whom no 
man will marry. Her pinched lips and sour face 
grow thinner and more sour as she descants on their 
various disabilities, and finds her pleasure in her 
self-made maternal disappointments; but by this 
time, perhaps, you know her, and, therefore, are not 


prejudiced against the poor girls, whose worst fault 


is that of youth, and whose greatest misfortune is 
the possession of a mother given up to chronic and 
irremediable discontent. 

A scourge to her family and in her own home, 
the chronically discontented woman is a public nui- 
sance in a hotel. In the best establishment to be 
found, there must perforce be certain wants and 
unpleasantnesses from which our private houses are 
free. Each inmate is only part of the whole—a 
fraction of the general sum; and no one can be 
attended to as if he or she were the sole possessor 
of everything—no one’s tastes can be provided for 
as if no other person had divergent wishes or upposing 
desires. The chronically discontented woman does 
not allow this. According to her, she, and she 
alone, ought to be considered; and it is food for 
her ill-humor, fuel to her discontent, when she is 
made to feel her individual subordination to the 
good of the whole. Is there a dish that she does 
not like, it is the subject of an hour’s droning diatribe 
that the menz to-day included curried fowl, when 
fowl was the only thing that she cared for, and 
curry was just the one thing she could not eat. But, 
then, the food is always so bad at these hotels! and 
what wine they give! and how inefficient the ser- 
vice, both up-stairs and here at the ¢adble-d’héte / 
And how horrible it is of those wretched people 


| sitting between the doors that they will not allow 
dreads the sound of it! and sometimes a summons | 


them to be open, and she half-stifled up here in the 
heat !—or, how selfish those horrid creatures are 
who will have that window slightly raised, with the 
thermometer only at about 70°, and she with a weak 
chest! 

The discontented woman ina hotel gives a bad 
tone to the circle which naturally forms itself in the 
salon of an evening ; and, imitation being as natural 
to men as monkeys, she not unfrequently creates a 
perfectly groundless spirit of dissatisfaction, which 
does the hotel much harm, and which is as unjust as 
it is cruel, Others, who hitherto had been quite 





contented with the administration, now discover 
flaws and shortcomings which never existed for 
them before, and which exist now only in the 
fancy of the chronically discontented and in their 


that—of the service, the food, the light, the hours. 
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polite. The art of making excuses is one which 


people much in society find it absolutely necessary 


| to cultivate if they wish to retain any command over 


| their own time, their own movements, and we might 
own, stirred by the instinct of imitation. Complaints | 


are continually being made to the manager of this, of | 


One wants the dinner set forward to seven, another | 


thinks hailf-past six too late, and a third advocates 
six as the most rational time of all. At lunch 
there is a large family which petitions rather angrily 
for one o’clock as the hour; another, still larger, 
declare they will leave the hotel if they are delayed 
a moment later than twelve. 
bad, say some, the butter is worse, and the milk 
worst of all. 
lacing of complaints and worries, under which the 


add, their own property. Tact, or savoir vivre, is 
the key to this art, while frankness might certainly 
be termed the lock in which to place the key when 
making polite excuses. 

It is surprising how far frankness will carry one 
in making an excuse either by word or by letter; it 


| appeals both to the good sense and to the common 


sense of the one to whom it is addressed; it softens 


| the refusal, of whatever character it may be; it 


Then the coffee is | 


The whole thing is a constant inter- | 


manager gets cross and “blows up” the servants, | 


and the servants quarrel among each other and get 
sullen to the people—perhaps now justifying com- 
plaints because of the neglect born of their ill- 
humor; the people, from unjust, become with 
reason dissatisfied, and the whole working gets out 
of gear for the rest of the season, all because one 
chronically discontented person has said things were 
bad; and human nature is like an echo that repeats 
and like a shadow that follows! 
B..C. 

The Etiquette of Polite Excuses.—To make 
excuses on the spur of the moment, excuses both 
truthful and polite, and so framed as not to wound 


gives the assurance that no <!ight is intended, and 
that no arriére pensée exists. However, it not un- 
frequently happens that this charming quality cannot 
be exercised, and when this is the case, tact and 
politeness alone must be employed in forming ac- 


| ceptable excuses ; and very skillful and very clever 


are some in handling these offsprings of good 
manners, and very clumsy are others in the use of 
them, if they do not altogether forget what valuable 


| auxiliaries they are. 





the susceptibilities or in any way give offense to | 


those to whom they are addressed, is to persons who 
enter largely into society often a matter of extreme 
difficulty ; and through not knowing how gracefully 
to extricate themselves from a position in a way 
forced upon them, they are led into making many 
engagements both inconvenient and unwelcome; 


> 


into keeping promises which they would much 


rather not have made; into giving and accepting | 


invitations which they would rather not have given 
or accepted; parting with things which they would 
far rather have kept; lending that which they are 
certain will never be returned ; meeting people they 
would rather not meet; and so on through every 
phase of social life. 

Who has not heard some good-natured friend say, 
**T should not have gone, but I did not quite know 
how to get out of it;’’ or, “I was let in for a very 
dull evening at the A ’s through not knowing 
what excuse to make,” 
observations, all bearing upon the one point that 


Society may be compared to a ‘monster kaleido- 
scope with regard to the ever-changing and innu- 
merable situations it presents to each of its members, 
and although no two situations or set of circum- 
stances may be exactly alike, still there is a general 
resemblance throughout; the color is the same, if 
the form differs. It is, therefore, almost invidious 
to select examples in illustration of this art or ac- 
complishment, if we may be allowed the expression. 

The question of invitations offers a large field for 
making polite excuses. Of course, in the case of a 
written invitation, there is the one stereotyped 
excuse, a “previous engagement; but between 
friends, and by those with whom frankness is prac- 
ticed, this explanation is carried a step further, and 
the nature of the previous engagement is men- 
tioned, and the name of him or her with whom it is 
made. 

There is a certain flattery in this confidence very 
agreeable to the recipients ; and even if unacquainted 
with the name mentioned, it conveys an assurance 
of the sincerity of the excuse, and it is true polite- 


| ness so to write where friendship exists. A previous 


and a host of similar | 


they have done that which they would rather not | 


have done, occupied time in a manner exactly oppo- 
site to the one most agreeable to themselves? and 
this not through a spirit of unselfishness and self- 
sacrifice of personal inclination for the pleasure of 
others, but simply through sheer inability to make, 


: 


at the right moment, an excuse both reasonable and | not be able to manage it,” etc.; or, “ Thank you 


engagement is also an all-paramount excuse to offer 
in answer to a verbal invitation; but it is when 
there is no such reason to give that, that the awk- 
wardness of making a good excuse arises, whether 
the invitation be to form a party at the theatre, or to 
dine or to lunch, or to join a party at some out-door 
gathering, or whatever the invitation be. A down- 
right refusal, an uncompromising negative, carries 
on the face of it a brusqueness that savors of un- 
graciousness and discourtesy; whereas a polite 
excuse is compassed by a little judicious temporizing, 
in a way breaking the force of a refusal; thus, 
“You are very kind; but I am almost afraid I shall 
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very much; but I am afraid you must not depend 
upon me; in fact, I am almost certain I shall not be 
able,to come,” etc.; or, “ Iam not quite sure what 
I am going to do on Saturday. If you will allow 
me, I will let you know,” etc.; or, “It is very good 
of you to think of me; but I am afraid I cannot 
have the pleasure of joining your party. I won’t 
ask you to leave it open, as I know I shall not be 
able to avail myself of your kind offer,” etc.; 
or, “I thank you very much, but I very seldom,” 
etc. 

The @ifficulty of making polite excuses is some- 
times increased when a verbal invitation is given to 
a husband and wife, and they have not been able to 
consult as to whether they are unanimous in refusing 
it; or when the invitation is not given within the 
hearing of both at the same moment. The one way 
of extrication is for the husband to refer to the 
engagements of his wife, or for the wife to refer to 
those of her husband; thus, “ Thank you very much, 
but I must talk it over with my husband; I don’t quite 
know what his engagements are for that day,” etc. ; 
or the husband would, perhaps, give his wife the 
cue that he wished to refuse, by saying, “* My dear, 
So-and-so is kind enough to ask us to,” etc., “ but I 
am afraid we shall not be able to manage it.” 

A variety of excuses, reasons given and reasons 
not given, are permissible in answer to all invita- 
tions save an invitation to dinner, the rule being 
that an invitation to dinner must be accepted, unless 
a dona fide engagement can be pleaded in excuse. 
The question of ill-health would, of course, be an 
all-sufficient reason for not dining out; but, on the 
other hand, verbal invitations to dinner would hardly 
be given to those not well enough to accept them, 
while trifling ailments are never offered as an excuse. 
Polite excuses to unwelcome requests demand even 
more readiness of thought and speech, as refusals to 
such, if not guardedly conveyed, are likely to give 
offense, or to create an unpleasant feeling of annoy- 
ance. For instance, a lady is, perhaps, asked to 
chaperon the daughter of an acquaintance or a rela- 
tive, or even a friend of a mere acquaintance. 
Compliance with this request is, perhaps, disagree- 
able for many reasons, while a refusal would appear 
ill-natured and unfriendly; it is usually out of the 
question frankly to give the reasons that actuate a 
refusal to a request of this character, and people 
who make them are generally those who are ready 
to meet every weak objection with a contra-argu- 
ment. Thus, to the plea of not knowing many in 
the room, and of not proving a good chaperon in 
consequence, the overwelming rejoinder is that the 
young lady only requires to be taken to the ball, or 
«at home,” and will give no further trouble to her 
chaperon, as she knows so many who are to be 
there. This class of reply has to be anticipated 
when the polite excuse is framed. Thus, a lady 
might say, “I hope you won’t think me very ill- 
natured if I say I cannot be of use to vou in this 
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way, but I wish to be entirely free on this occasion 
as to my movements, both as regards arrival and de- 
parture;’’ or, “1 hope you will not mind my refusing 
to chaperon your friend, as it is very uncertain when 
I shall arrive, how long I shall stay, or even if I 
shall go at all at the last moment.” Answers such 
as these are given when no better reason for de- 
clining can be advanced. 

Again, requests are often made for “a drive’ by 
what are termed pushing people, which means to 
do all their shopping, and all their calling and card- 
leaving in directions totally opposite to those which 
the owner of the carriage would prefer to take; or 
it may be the people themselves are not the most 
congenial companions for an afternoon drive. In 
any case, this oft-repeated request requires polite 
parrying, and many ladies, often on the spur of the 
moment, suddenly determine to go to some particu- 
lar place, or to ask some particular friend, with 
whom they have an indefinite engagement to drive 
with them, rather than be compelled to accede to an 
unwelcome request. It is not too much to say that 
there are ladies who levy quite a black-mail upon 
the carriages of their good-natured friends. Not 
only do they ask for a seat in a carriage, but also for 
the loan of the carriage for an afternoon or evening; 
while, on the other hand, there are ladies so incon- 
siderate, and we might say selfish, toward their 
relations and friends whose incomes do not warrart 
their keeping that great convenience, a carriage, as 
never to give them a drive in their barouche, 
brougham, or victoria. 

One word respecting more trifling requests, but 
which require an army of polite excuses. We allude 
to the raids made by many upon the new music, the 
new books, the new magazines, and the new photo- 
graphs of their friends and acquaintances. ‘ Will 
you lend me this?” or, “ May I borrow that for a 
few days ?” or, “ May I take this ?—I won’t keep it 
long ;”’ or, * I must have one of these; I think I'll 
take this one,” perhaps selecting the best of the 
cabinet photographs just sent home. Borrowers of 
books and music are usually those who would scorn 
to return anything so trifling, and who express them- 
selves astonished at the meanness and pettiness of 
those who venture to ask that a song or book may 
be returned. Therefore, unless the loan is to be 
a gift, the request must be met by a firmness equal 
to the confidence and assurance of the would-be 
borrower. Thus, ‘*I would rather you did not take 
it yet, if you do not mind, as I am reading it—I 
will lend it you a little later;’”’ or, “‘ No, you really 
must not run away with that just yet ;’’ or, “I can’t 
let you have that song until I have learned it, then I 
will make you a present of it if you like;’’ or, “Oh! 
that is my favorite photograph; please don’t take 
it; when I have some others in that position, you 
shall certainly have one,” are some of the few de- 
fenses which may be attempted against letting bor- 
rowers have it all their own way, and cheerfulness 

















and banter are perhaps the best vein in which to | 
couch polite excuses in answer to these polite and | 
pressing requests. 
x. 
Does it Pay ?—We do a great many things in 
life of which we would be wise to ask ourselves 
frankly, and answer honestly, Does it pay? Tests 
applied to doubtful material reveal component parts 
never dreamed of by the ordinary observer; and so 
the test of, What good results from such and such a 
course of action ?—in the vernacular, Does it pay? 
—would, perhaps, show us less than we now believe 
and more than many of us desire to know. There 
is one thing, however, of which we may be very 
sure that it pays in one form if not in another, and 
that is, obedience to the voice of conscience within 
us; fidelity to the flag under which we have elected | 
| 





to serve; loyalty to the principles which we have 
undertaken to maintain and defend. We may lose 
in good and gear, in personal happiness, in the 
world’s esteem; but we have kept safe our self- 
respect and that “ bird in our bosom,” the approba- 
tion of our conscience; and we have, besides, given 
an example to men which is sure to bear good fruit 
in the future. No faithful witness ever testified in 
vain, let his immediate influence be far-spreading or 
closely narrowed. Even when he was in errcr, 
being sincere, his life stands as a beacon-light for 
guidance, though better knowledge may lead the 
steps which follow him to the right of his path, and 
not in the same track. Avoiding his mistakes, and 
rectifying his errors by higher mental culture and 
the clearer teaching of advanced science, future 
generations profit by his example all the same, and 
strengthen their souls to endure wrong for con- 
science’s sake as he strengthened his. But when he 
has been one of the witnesses for truth and the 
world’s real progress,—when he was in the van- 
guard of his time, cut to pieces then by the hostile 
forces opposing him, but holding his own without 
wavering,—and when now the main body®has come 
up to him, what splendor of history equals that 
which sheds its living light about the glorious army 
of martyrs whose blood was indeed the most fertile 
seed of the church? By their steadfastness unto 
death, they secured for mankind the blessed privi- 
lege of freedom and of truth. Had they not known 
how to suffer and be strong, how to testify and | 
hold their faith secure, we should never have come | 
into the light of day and the glad inheritance of | 
liberty. Their constancy “paid”? in good sooth! | 
It gave them the stake and the fagot, the pillory 
and the torture-chamber; but it gave us light and 
life; and who can call the emancipation of man- 
kind a poor investment? Cynics say coldly, “ Unless 
you are rich, you cannot afford to keep a conscience. | 
A conscience is a luxury which you may give your- | 
self only when you have secured the material basis | 
of independence—money.” ‘This is no fancy phrase } 
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evolved out of the depths of our inner conscious- 
ness as the kind of thing likely to be said by certain 
people under certain conditions, We have heard 
this gravely and seriously stated as a social axiom 
not to be contravened. But we, who regard princi- 
ple as greater than expediency, hold a different 
doctrine, and maintain that if there is to be moral 
law or duty in the world, a conscience is the one 
absolute need of humanity, and self-sacrificing obe- 
dience to its dictates the one great claim to distinc- 
tion between man and the lower animals. We set 


| it down, then, as a certain fact, proved by the unfail- 


ing test of good to the race, that principle pays, if 
not in meal, then in malt; if not to ourselves per- 
sonally, then to the world at large—to the future, 
to the cause of truth, to the advancement of morality, 
to the good of the race all through. 

Does ambition pay? Yes, to the race and the 
individual alike, if successful—to the race all the 
same if unsuccessful to the individual. Content- 
ment with things as they are is the greatest blessing 
to the individual and the direct misfortune to the 
nation. Out of the overflow of discontent, creating 
ambition as well as restlessness, we get colonists, 
explorers, inventors, and the enterprising of every 
denomination. People who are dissatisfied with 
things as they are, and who want to make them 
better—people whose fortune, enough, perhaps, for 
every modest enjoyment, is far short of their desires, 
and incapable as it stands of such expansion as they 
would like—people who set themselves to climb 
up the slippery steps of the social ladder, and give 
themselves the task of getting to the top before they 
have done—all these are useful to the community, 
and only doing that which pays in the long run. 
The restlessness of their ambition helps to keep 
the social mass from stagnation. It supplies the 
ferment which works off deleterious gases, and 
keeps the whole thing sweet and clear; and, were 
it not for the ambitious among us, we should soon 
become social fossils, bound by the crust of caste 
into forms from which nothing but the absolute 
destruction of our environment would set us free. 
Yes, discontent with one’s life as it is, and ambi- 
tious endeavor to make it better, is a wholesome 


| state when kept in due subjection to reason and 
| common sense, 
| really do something to help ourselves, not when we 


But wholesome only when we can 


merely fret and fume and complain and refuse to 
make the best of what we cannot possibly change, 
growl and protest as we may. 

Does pleasure pay? Hardly,as we have it. Late 
balls, late operas, crowded theatres, stifling sozrées, 


| are all very delightful and seductive, doubtless; but 
| they are all so many traps wherein the strength, and 
| health, and power of application and care for more 


serious things of the individual get caught and 
destroyed. Especially are they hurtful to the health 
and better habits. To begin the evening at eleven 
and end it at six in the morning is laying a nest-egg 
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for a future batch of little cockatrices which no 
after-conjuring can coax back into their shells 
again. Naturally, young people want amusement, 
as children want milk and sugar. And they ought 
to have it, God bless them, in copious quantities 
and of a satisfying kind. But the whole contention 
lies in that very word—of what kind? Of a kind 
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that hurts the future and undermines the health? or | 


of a kind that helps in the development and better 
training of both mind and body? Open-air amuse- 
ments do this. And the rush which was made first 
to croquet, then to the skating-rink, and finally—for 
the present—to lawn-tennis, has been proof in itself 
of how much the young people of the country felt 
the 
during the day, to counterbalance, if not to abrogate 
entirely, those, neither healthful nor always inno- 
cent, of the evening. It is essentially a false taste 


need of healthful and innocent amusements 


| lover. 


| very large dividends of happiness. 


to throw the main current of life and pleasure into | 


the evening, or rather night, as is the fashion over 
all Europe. Physiologically, artificial light must 


have some stimulating effect on the nerves; and | 


custom confirms the outlines of physiological tend- 
ency. But this, like most other matters, is a thing 
of education mainly; and people can train them- 
selves to “ live’’ only in artificial light, and to be 
‘* dead” till the sun sinks and the lamps are brought 
in. And, in like manner, people can train them- 
selves to be at the best and strongest, to do their 


finest work and think their deepest thoughts, in the | 


fresh clear space of the morning, while the day is 
young, the air is bright, the nerves have not been 
rasped nor the strength exhausted in the necessary 
conflicts of the day; and when their minds like 
their bodies, like the young hours, are refreshed by 


sleep and as if newly created forwork. Living only | 


at night-time is in the beginning a matter of in- 
clination, strengthened into an unconquerable habit 
by indulgence and education. Or it becomes a 
habit by exercise when not even an inclination in 
the origin. If you go out to late balls and operas 
night after night, you must sleep on into the day; 
and the fresh, bright morning necessarily becomes 
for you what the midnight is to those who keep 


more early hours. But the future avenges itself on 


the unwisdom of the past, and the boys and girls | 
who have staked their health against pleasure learn, | 


when elderly men and women, what mischief they 
have done themselves—and are permitting their own 
boys and girls to do in imitation. For we do not 


all grow wiser as we grow older, and youth is a 





grandly; but when heated, artificial, vitiated, un- 
healthy, and, perhaps, unwholesome in its sug- 
gestiveness,—certainly disastrous to the nerves and 
habits,—it does not pay; and the pity of it is that 
this is not universally seen and acted on. The 
young creatures might have all the pleasure which 
they have now, and more; but made wholesome and 
rational, not unhealthy and foolish. 

Does love pay? Yes—and again,no. It depends 
on the kind of love and the mental strength of the 
A marriage which has in it every element of 
misfortune, of discomfort, of future disintegration, 
as the arguments against, and only the personal 
passion of two young people for each other as that 
for it, is an investment which will scarcely give 
To be sure, 
there would be a stretch of barren years to be passed 
through—an arid waste of sighs and tears and 
blighted hopes and misery generally—were com- 
mon sense to step in and forbid the banns. But 
which is better—this pitiful passage through the 
Valley of the Shadow, to come out into either the 
living sunshine or the mild placidity of the moon- 
light when you have gone fairly through ? or a mar- 
riage which begins in a transport of delight, and 
ends in a whirlwind of disappointment and despair ? 
Friends could see that it would never do. She was 
incapable, he was extravagant, and the two ends, 
which she could not make meet by clever manage- 
ment, he still further drew apart by waste. She 
was light and pleasure-loving ; he was serious, home- 
staying, too grave for her frothy youth, too d/asé for 
her keen enjoyment. One or the other must give 
way; which will it be? ‘To either the sacrifice will 
be great, and one which time will only render more 
intolerable. To her society is her charm, because 
here she scores her triumph; to him, home is his 
delight, because here he conquers his difficulties 
and advances in his chosen career. To force her to 


| share the solitude of his life is to cage a skylark and 


chain a squirrel ; to make him give up all his studies, 
his preciou€ time, his grand aims and -high en- 
deavors, is to degrade the highest qualities of the 
human mind, and to be faithless to the noblest trust 
that can be given unto man. All this cool onlookers 
could foresee; but to the man and woman them- 
selves, her eyes and winsome ways fascinated him; 


| his repute, his gentleness, his handsome face, and the 


| poetry of his love, fascinated her. 


headstrong kind of thing, which has the habit of | 
taking the bit between its teeth, and scurrying off to | 


those pastures which best please it. Still. experience 
should guide, if it cannot always teach; and were 
the mothers who are the leaders of society as wise 
as they are experienced we would inaugurate a 
reform in our hours as the first of the steps toward 
making a perfectly beautiful and healthy generation. 


And they mar- 
ried, despite the difference between them, to find 
that this was not quite the kind of love which pays. 
But true love does pay. It is the best investment of 
all, save conscience and the sentiment of duty. 
These are the treasure-houses of life, the great 
market wherein the shares are always rising. And 
when one is faithful to the law of one’s own con- 
science,—when one is loving and beloved,—one can 
then say emphatically, ‘“* The investment has been 


| good,the game is worth the candle,—it pays, yes, 


Pleasure pays when pure and healthful; it pays 


it pays!” H. C 
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On a recent voyage, it was the good luck of the 
writer to sail under a captain whose tenderest trait 
was a weakness for tabby, and there was a goodly 
number of cats on board. 

A passenger who by no means shared this predi- 
lection for the feline race made no secret of his 
views on the subject when the vessel’s pets came 
purring around like little harmoniums at breakfast- 
time. ‘I suppose, captain,” said he, with infinite 
sarcasm in his tone, ‘‘if provisions ran short, you 
would feed your crew on cats?” 

‘«* Not while there were any passengers left,” was 
the unexpected though well-deserved reply. 


Some Old Wit.—Douglas Jerrold, who was 
strong for free trade, wrote this epitaph for pro- 
tection, “ Here lies protection. It lied throughout 
its life, and now lies still.” 

A celebrated barrister entered a club-room where 
his friend Jerrold was sitting, and exclaimed wrath- 
fully, “I have just met a scoundrelly barrister !’’ 
«What a coincidence !” broke in Jerrold. 

‘Call that a kind man! a man who is away from 

his family, and never sends them a farthing ! 
that kindness !” 
friendships are so warm that he no sooner takes 
them up than he puts them down again.” 
’ The first time Jerrold saw Tom Dibdin, the song- 
writer said to him, ** Youngster, have you sufficient 
confidence in me to lend me a guinea?” “Oh, yes; 
I’ve all the confidence, but I haven’t the guinea.” 

Of the famous Bishop Phillpotts, of Exeter, the 
friend of Lord Eldon, Jerrold said, ‘ What a 
lawyer was spoiled in that bishop! What a brain 
he has for cobwebs! How he drags you along 
through sentence after sentence—every one a dark 
passage—until your head swims and you can’t see 
your fingers close to your nose!’’ Of a celebrated 
actress who painted her face, “* Egad! she should 


have a hoop about her, with a notice upon it, | 


** Beware of the paint.” Character flies, and, of 
course, the lighter it is the quicker it goes. 


Call | 
“Yes,”’ replied Jerrold, “his 


| 


On the first night of one of Jerrold’s plays, a | 


successful adaptor from the French rallied him on 
his nervousness, “ I,” said the adaptor, “ never feel 
nervous on the first night of my pieces.” ‘ Ah, my 
boy,” Jerrold replied, “you are always certain of 
success. Your pieces have all been tried before.” 

When a vestry was discussing a wooden pave- 
ment for the parish, and some of the vestrymen 
were raising difficulties, Jerrold said, “ Difficulties 
in the way! Absurd.’”” They have only to put 
their heads together and there is the wooden pave- 
ment.” This joke has been wrongly assigned to 
Sidney Smith. 


Buckwheat Cakes.—Science, says the New 
York 7ridune, has even revolutionized the method 
of making buckwheat cakes. The old way, setting 
to raise over night, souring, fermenting, decompos- 
ing, and destroying the nutritient part of the flour, 
carbonic acid gas was produced and the cakes made+ 
light. But a well-founded suspicion has always ex- 
isted that buckwhe .t cakes made in this manner are 
unwholesome and indigestible, because the chemical 
action that takes place so alters the flour from its 
original character that the souring or decomposing 
process continues in the stomach and gives rise to 
dyspepsia and kindred troubles. 

The new way does away with all decomposing, 
all fermenting or souring, and places upon our 
tables smoking hot buckwheats in less than fifteen 
minutes. The leavening element of the new pro- 
cess, which is the ‘ Royal Baking Powder,” being 
mixed with the flour and moisture added, evolves 
the leavening gas, and in no way changes the dough 
from its original sweet and nutritious condition. 

In point of healthfulness it is a positive fact that 
buckwheat and griddle cakes made in this way with 
the “ Royal” powder are very healthy, and can be 
eaten with impunity by dyspeptics and invalids with- 
out discomfort. 

Various preparations and mixtures have been put 
on the market from time to time to take the place of 
the “ Royal Baking Powder,” such as. ‘‘self-rais- 
ing” or “ griddle-cake’’ flours, but analysis shows 
many of them to be made from unwholesome sub- 
stitutes and strong acids, which have a corroding 
effect on the membranes of the stomach. It is much 
safer for all consumers to purchase flour themselves 
that they know to be good and reliable, and add 
the baking powder at a considerable saving, than to 
purchase any of the so-called “ self-raising”’ flours, 
which are usually compounds of the vilest nature, 
containing alum or phosphates# It is stated that 
three-fourths of the “ ear sold 
in the market is nothing more than “ middlings,” or 
the dark-colored siftings and impurities which form 
the refuse in the manufacture of the higher grades of 
flour. 

The following is a good and economical recipe : 

Quick Buckwheat Cakes.~To one pint of buck- 
wheat flour, while dry, add two teaspoonfuls Roya. 
BAKING POWDER, a teaspoonful salt, one scant 
tablespoonful brown sugar or New Orleans molasses 
to make them brown, mix well together, and when 
ready to bake add one pint co/d water or sufficient 
to form a batter, stir but little, and bake immediately 
on a hot griddle. 

The baking powder should never be put into the 
batter, but always mixed with flour in a dry states, | 
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Resignation under difficulties, and an adapta- 
tion to whatever situation a man finds himself in, 
has ever been regarded as the highest manifestation 
of well-developed character. The following will 
illustrate the principle. A sportsman out shooting, 
and sitting down on a bank to rest, found that he 
had perched himself on a hornet’s nest. The bank 
was tunneled by them; and as luck would have it, 
he had seated himself upon it, and thus closed the 
only exit available for the imprisoned insects. He 
dared not get up, lest they should swarm out ina 
body and sting him to death. There were millions 
of them, and the earth for yards around hummed 
and vibrated with their subterraneous raging, like a 
high-pressure steamboat under way; but there was 
no other orifice. At night, several others came 
home to go to bed, to whom he had to “ explain.’’ 
I forget how long he sat there—a week, I think— 
much longer, at any rate, than one would sit on a 
bank under ordinary circumstances; but he could 
not raise the siege until the imprisoned hornets were 
all starved, 

Such heroic patience completely outshines the 
heroism of Socrates, who excelled in this at least, 
that he never ‘sat down 


” 


on Xantippe. 


‘A Freak of the Bench.—A certain shoemaker 
of Canterbury by his extravagance had wasted his 
whole stock; his creditors came so fast on him, he 


was obliged to pack up and march off. 
toward London, near Rochester, by the side of a 


Traveling 


wood stood a gentleman’s house, and hard by, a 
couple of turkeys, who, upon his approach, cried 
out, ** Cobble, cobble, cobble !”? to which he angrily 
answered, it was a lie, for it was well-known he 
was no cobbler, but a shoemaker. Being terribly 
vexed, observing the coast to be clear, he whips up 
one of the turkeys, clapped it under his coat, and 
was marching off, but considered he had as good a 
right to take the other for company, which he did; 
but the gentleman saw him through a window, and 
followed and overtook him. Said he: 

“Friend, what business have you with that tur- 
key ?” 

“« Sir,” said he, ‘‘ he abused me in calling me cob- 
bler, when it is well-known I am a shoemaker.” 

‘* Aye, but,” said the gentleman, ** what do you 
intend to do with the other ?”’ 

“« Why, truly, sir,” said he, “ I take him to bear 
witness of my abuse.” 


A Lesson to Fathers with Fascinating 
Daughters.—In Cumberland, R. L., fifty years ago, 
lived a Mr, A——, the father of numerous plain-look- 
ing daughters, Gentlemen in pursuit of wives were 
welcome, but he discountenanced all flirtations and 
‘*amusements of the hour.”” When boots sounded 
upon his ‘walk in the evening, he answered the 
swain’s rap upon the unpainted “ fore-door.”” Did 
he find a new-comer, he greeted him invariably after 





this manner, “ Do you come upon honor or do you 
not, sir ?”’ 

“ Certainly, certainly Mr. A——,”’ was the reply, 
of course. 

“*Then walk in and take a little Monongahela, 
sir.’” 

This latter invitation, it was inferred, would have 
been reserved had any youth dared answer the 
query other than in the affirmative. K..S. 


In an out-lying district of the same quaint State, 
one of the most contemptible tricksters, in all matters 
neighborly, business, or political, that was ever per- 
mitted a lengthy career in this world, was at length 
called to that bar where trickery and evasion are no 
longer of any avail. Many are the stories told of his 
dishonesty, and his proud chuckle when he had 
over-reached some one. For instance, his brother 
being in debt, to defraud his creditors deeded his 
farm, as he supposed, ¢emporarily to F. - F— 
in his wily way transacted the business with all 
possible secrecy and security. After a proper time, 
X—— desires to receive his own again. 
consternation, F. 


To his 
refuses. 

““ Why, F——, this is a regular cheat,” 

“Well, well, keep cool; it dega in a cheat, and 
we'll let it ezd in one.” 

But nothing of his own was better than an incident 
at his funeral. A stranger clergyman was called to 
commit that usual absurdity, deliver an eulogy. 
Relatives near and dear in their likeness to Aim 
gave the reverend proper points. And the eye- 
brows of the gathered neighbors lifted in astonish- 
ment as the good man went on draping the late 
lamented in shining robes of honor and principle 
that had been unknown qualities to him in life- 
time. Two of the pall-bearers stood without the 
door, and were heard to say, “If old F is 
where he can hear, I guess he wonders whose funeral- 
sermon that fellow is preaching.” ** Don’t you fear, 
if he is listening, he is cute enough to know and 
appreciate the joke of it. Guy, wouldn’t he chuckle 
some if he coudd hear it ?”’ And the group of bear- 
ers laughed softly, and the good, old deceived 
clergyman clung to his theme, hoping to edify the 
gathering, but only furnishing some never-palling 
jokes. A. S. 


When the elder Booth was to play Hamlet some- 
where in Virginia, he found no skull had been 
provided. A little darkey, however, volunteered to 
get one, and kept his promise. When he was leav- 
ing the theatre after the performance, Booth felt 
some one tugging at his coat-tail. It was the little 
nigger. 

“ Please, sah,’ said he, “I want daddy’s skull.” 

** Daddy’s skull?” repeated the actor. 

‘Ves, sah. Dat used ter be de ole man’s head- 
piece afore de mule kicked him; an’ mammy ’Il 
lick me rarely ef I lose it.’’ 





